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“Ti gan ea tho tate afte alr. 


Pinaneca— Th fiowocat ess of siastoslts continuns natisface 
ory, ‘The extraordinary expense incurred daring the last year con 
ists of 175L: towards. the oxpedition behind Britivly Guiana, of 

has! boon Beforo explained, anil! the operations will be 

ly detailed; and of 741 4. paid for. the purchare.of books 

Fa ‘One item of extruoedinury receipt appears in the balauce- 

sheet annexed, viz.—L0001. received from: his Majesty's Government 

taccount of the two-expeditions behind WHthih Guianw, and In the 

Africa, in Whieh the Socloty takes an interest ; but 

exclusive of ‘this, there is little to invite. particular attention ia tho 

penr’s necounts,—excepting only the gratifying fact, thug aiding’ the 

‘payments now made to preceding one¥ on account of the two expedi- 

tions, the Society has'already wdvancéd nearly its whole original wub- 

‘etiption to them—300,—autof itary income, ‘without touching: 

stock invested in the funds: = gratifying peoof, the eourscll 

in willing t0 think, of ite continued: proxpority. need Whi 
- 

 Pablications—The Society's Journal has been again, in 1835, as in 
former yearty ‘published in Awo-parts panidethe eet port of that for 
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exclusive of the copie 

continuges"and the sum of 1191, has been received in the present 
year ‘from the Society's publisher on account of eales made during 
thaf'4o which the present report refers. Credit will, accordingly, 
found taken for this sum in the aunexed estimate of the probable 
iéceipt and expenditure of the current year. 

The Society’s other publications, announced in the report of last 
year, have not yet advanced to maturity. Some unexpected delays, 
arising from the nature of the work, have occurred in bringing forward 
Mr. Howse’s Grammar of the Cree Language; and the unfortunate 
death of Mr. Macdougall of Copenhagen, who was drowned at Largs, 
in Scotland, while on his way to London in October last, has in like 
manner delayed the appearance of his translation of Captain Graah’s 
Account of recent Danish discoveries on the East Coast of Greenland, 
Both the M.S. and map connected with this public 
now received; and it seems scarcely doubtful that both it and the 
Cree Grammar will appear within the present year. 











jon are, however, 





His Majesty's Donation.—The Royal Premium for 1835 was awarded 
by the council to Captain Back, for his recent Arctic discoveries ; 
and was bestowed, as all the previous premiums have been, in money, 
sty’s privy purse. The subject of converting 
portion of it, however, into a medal, has been long under the con- 
sideration of the council; and after examining a variety of devices 
for this purpose, two were lately submitted to his Majesty, and his 
gracious pleasure was taken both as to the question of converting a 
portion of his annual donation into a medal, and on the choice between 
the selected devices. In consequence, a near prospect appears of con- 
cluding thie arrangement. His Majesty has been pleased to approve 
both of a medal generally, and of one particular device for it; a 
drawing of which has accordingly been placed in the hands of Mr. 
‘Wyon, who is now engaged in completing it; and the expense of this 
will be found in the estimate for the current year, 
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| “Ausiliary Absvciation, —No farther uccomions of strength or funds 
of this kind have been received since the lant annnal mecting. Bat 
the Council cannot omit the present opportunity of acknowledging, 
with much gratitude, the zeal and exertions of the Bombay branch 
-nociety in promoting its general objects. Within the last year somo 
‘extremely valuable communications have been received frum it, some 
of which have been published in last year's Journal, while others 
‘wpprar'in the Part now Jaid on the table, Somo other papers also 
eiabeharepettod within the etnies 


‘Original Bspaditionn In there. the last your hax been unasually 
‘abundant; and, ns in some of them the Society has been led to take a 
‘peculiar Interest, the Council feel it a dety to advert to them here 
‘somewhat in detail, 

"The first’ Sa intorost, and also in date, is Captain Back’s, to which, 
“mvalready noticed, the Council awarded bis Majesty's Royal Premium 
for last yours) and the yenordl facts concerning it are a0 well known, 
that perhaps little need be wsid here regacding thee, 1s will be sooth 
however, by a reference to the Part of the Journal now laid on the 
“Seoiety’s table, thut the discoveries nade in the course of this expe- 
Aiton have powerfully revived public curloslty regarding the geo- 
‘graphy of the Arctic shores of America; and that the Council was 
induced, ‘convequently, to sppoint a Committee to examine various 
‘plans sulonitted-for its farther investigation. Communications of this 
‘Kind were acenrdingly received from the President of the Society Sie 
John ‘Burrow, from Sir Joba Franklin, De. Richardson, Captain 
‘Beaufort, and Sir John Rosa; and these were eventually laid before 
‘Nis Majenty’s gorerament by a doputation of the Council, composed 
‘ef the Enrl of Ripon, Sir John Franklin, and Captain Back, who 
“Were commissioned to expross at the sumo time the earnest desire of 
‘the Council and Society to we one or more of the plans explained in 
‘them carried into effect. The consequence has been that his Ma- 
jesty's government has becu pleased to attend favourably to there 
Tepresentations. Cuptaln Back has been appointed to the command 
ad 


_ 
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of his Majesty's ship Terror, and to'proceed with her to Wager River, 
on the western shore of Sir Thomas Roe's Welcome. He is there to 
ascertain the most convenient place for transporting boats and stores 
across the intervening isthmus; arid, having placed his ship in seca- 
rity, he is to proceed, with the resources thus placed at his command, 
both north and west along the shores of Regent's Inlet, to connect the 
point whence he will thus tart, both with Hecla and Fury Strait and 
Point ‘Turnagain. The utmost diligence is uring to expedite his outfit; 
‘and it is hoped that he may be able to proceed in his enterprise by 
the first week of June, 

An extremely interesting voyage was also made last year by Lieu- 
tenant Smyth, of the Royal Navy, down a portion of the Huallaga 
and Ucayali rivers to the Amazons, and down the latter to the sea, 
Lieutenant Smyth was serving in his Majesty ship Samarang, on the 
coast of Peru, when the proposal was made to him by the merchants 
of Lima, to undertake this service; and althongh, in some degree, he 
has been unsuccessful in the principal object proposed, viz., an 
attempt to descend the Pachetea to the Ucayali, and thus determine 
the quality of the upper navigation of this river, yet, by the observa~ 
tions which he was enabled to make of the general character of the 
country, and the hearsay information concerning it which he was 
otherwise enabled to procure, he has left little, or it may be said no 
doubt of the general fact that from Pozuzu, on the Pachetea, 80 
miles from Huanuco, 120 from Cerro di Pasco, and 800 from Lima, 
an easy navigable passage exists to the Atlantic, were the banks of 
the rivers cleared of the barbarous tribes which infest some parts of 
them: a fact which may prove, at no distant period, of great im- 
portance—Upper Peru and Boliv’ 














apparently super-abounding in 
marketable commodities, and requiring only the habit of trade with 
Europe to have their resources developed. 

The precise accessions to geography made by Lieutenant Smyth 
consist otherwise in the determination, in many cases astronomical’y, 





of a number of points along the rivers above-mentioned ; of the recti- 
fication, accordingly, of their course, as previously laid down; of 
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somerdetailed statements regarding tho Rio, Negro, resting. on the 
authority of  Portugueye priewt residing ot Barra, which atv, cgn- 
tained ia a, paper now, published, aildsesved. by Mr, Smyth to the 
Society, and. in, the views given by him of the state of the native Ln- 
lane in this diceotion. For theve mattors in detall mew et 
era to his poblibed works, nd ius ane taal 
t (The two expeditions direct, yosrnteed hy he Society next cin 
notice. Of these, the ove into, the interior of; South Afrien from 
‘Delagon Bay has been entirely sueponded by the Caifre war; and a 
year has thas been lost in ite prosecution. ‘This, interyal, however, 
‘it pinot to be doubted that Captain Alexander has tarned to account 
by. gaining expetionco in South African manners, and facility in the 
uso of slemative tongues; and he ts probably at thie moment leaving 
‘the Cape on his original errand, better prepared than he could 
‘rave been Inst yoar to accomplish tho task before him, Mr, Schom- 
argh, on,the other hand, has entered on his field of inquiry, aud: the 
‘Council hns.alecndy roceived two detailed reports of his proceedings, 
whic would haye been now published,, but thas they are as yot ime 
perfect from the want of a sketch map, ‘The following abstract, 
bowerwr, will exhibit his general progroes. . 

_ His instructions were as follows — 

— L—Rogentestroet, 1914, Nov, 1834.—" Si—1 am now authorized 
apd dirgoted by the Council of the Royal Geographical Society to 
pledge it definitively ta co-operate with you in carrying into effect 
an expedition of discoyery into the interior of British Guiana, on the 
following conditions — , 

"1. The expedition ix to have two distinct objects, viz-first, 

‘thoroughly 10 investigate the physical and astronomical geography of 
‘the interior of British Guiana : ad, secondly, to connect the positions 
Hina ascertained with those of M, Humboldt on: the Upper Orinoca. 
“The second of there sndertakings is not to be begun till the fret is 
‘completed; and tho two together are to, occupy.m period of thnee 
Exegesis inn ales dewree fm Ces Tern inh pe 
secution of your journey, . 
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“ @, Towards the expense the Society will contribute 9001, vis— 
6001, the first year, the outfit, estimated at 2001,, and all pecuniary 
advances whatsoever, included; and 800. during the two following 
years, to be advanced in such proportions as may seem mutually most 
desirable, ‘The Society will also procure you such letters of introduc- 
tion and recommendation as may seem calculated to promote the 
objects of the expedition. But it will not be responsible for any debts 
or expenses which you may incur beyond the sums above specified. 

“3, In return you are to proceed to Demerara, at your early con- 
venience, and there report your arrival to his Excellency Sir James 
Carmichael Smyth, Bart., or other, the Governor of that colony for 
the time being; receiving instructions from him in the name of the 
Society, and acting at all times on these instructions to the best of 
your ability —(For the general nature of these instructions, but sub- 
ject to modification as may seem afterwards expedient, see my accom- 
panying letter of this date, marked No. 11.) 

“©4, All geographical information obtained by you during the above 
period of three years, whether physical, political, or astronomical, 
shall be considered the property of the Society, and at its disposal to 
be published in any manner it may think fit. But collections of 
natural history shall be your property,—with the exception of one 
set of any collections yon may make of dried plants, birds, fishes, or 
insects, which the Council would be happy to have it in its power to 











present, in your name, to the British Museum; and one set of any 
geological specimens procured, which it would, in like manner, desire 
to present (if possible with accompanying memoirs from you) to the 
Geological Society of London. 

“Tam also authorized by the Council to inclose you a draft for 501, 
(which I must, at the same time, remind you will be deducted, together 
with the expense of outfit, from the 6001. allowed for the first year) 
to defray your current expenses to Demerara; and your negociating 
this draft will be considered an expression of your acquiescence in 
the above terms. T have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) “A, Maconocute.” 





Royal Geographical Spoiety. By 
UL —Regentatrert, 181 Nov, 1834. —" Sin,—Referring to my letter 
No, Ly of this date, I now proceed to sketch out the general views 


presumed that these ‘will be, adhered to, though ft does not appear 
detirable to complete their detail till you shall have seen Sir Carmi-_ 
‘chael Smyth, and ascertained his opinions on the subject. 
™ Vou will observe that the objects of the expedition ary specific, 
‘and more limited than were originally contemplated in your sketch, 
‘This arises partly from the extrome desire of the Society, in return 
for the patronage extended to the undertaking by bis Mujesty's 
Government, to do full justice to the physical geography of the 
colony. of British Guiana,—partly to the extended, and about to be 
renewed, Inbours of the Geographical Society of Paris in French 
Gulaoa, which promiso to render investigations in that direction 
unnecessary, the French travellers. there baving iastructions to con- 
‘noot their observations with yours. 
“Accordingly, the Council wishes you to understand most distinctly 
thas, for the fire year, oF eighteen months, every thing Is to be sub- 
‘sedinate tothe object of thoroughly investigating the physical character 
and resources of that portion of the central ridge traversing this part 
of South America, which furnishes tributaries to the Demorara, Ksxo- 
qeibo, and other rivers flowing into the Atlantic, within, or imme. 
‘distely contiguous to the Britinh colony of Guians. Tho limits of 
this may be roughly defined to be the meridians of 54° and GY? west 
“longitude from Greenwich ; sad the generni character of ite mineral 
composition, with detailed accounts of its plants, snimals, and inha- 
itants, and the astronoricaldetermiantion of a reasonable number of 
| Beprincipal points, will be required af you beforo you proceeil further, 
| Pasticulars regarding its soll and climate, the origin and course of its 
rivers, the degree in which they may be severally navigable, or capable 
- of being made 80, &c. will uleo occupy your attention ; and generally, 
| seh rangi ahaa 
Hy of thie tract of country, 
“When your researches here shall be completed, then, but not till 
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then, it is contemplated that you mey pasa the mountains, and extend 
your views to the further interior. The greatobject in this, as already 
intimated, will be to connect your positions with those of M. Hum. 
boldt on the Upper Orinoco ; for as the French travellers will bring 
down their labours from the eastward, it will only remain for you to 
Proceed westerly. In attempting thie, the Council, as at present in- 
formed, is against your descending the Rio Branco, as you propose,— 
afterwards to ascend-the Rios Negro and Padaviri. Much of thi 
tract is already known ; and if there be any jeslousy whatever on the 
part of the Indians against the Spanish colonists, it will be more diffi- 
cult for you to ascend the Orinoco from Esmeralda than to descend 
it by keeping the height of land throughout. But regarding this, it 
will probably be in your power to make important communications 
while yet employed within the colony, so that it is unnecessary at 
pretent to enlarge on it. 

“ Your proposed expedition up the Cuyuny to explore the Sierra 
Imataca would be interesting, if practicable with a due attention to 
the other objects of the expedition, But as this district is not within 
British Guiana, and a minute knowledge of it would not farther your 
besides which, it is easily accessible at any time, and 
jon now would cause an expense which might be incon- 
venient,—it must not be made a first object, With regard to it you 
should he guided entirely by the opinions and advice which you may 
receive, particularly from Sir Carmichael Smyth, at Demerara, 

“The expedition into the interior cannot be hegun till August; 
consequently, in so far as regards it, your arrival at Demerara before 
June is of little importance, But if you attach extreme value to 














Imataca yourself, and think that you can accomplish a journey to it 
between the time of your earliest possible arrival at Demerara and 
the month of August, then you are at liberty to proceed thither earlier ; 
—always remembering, however, both that the expense of such a 
journey, even if sanctioned by Sir Carmichael Smyth, must be deducted 
from the entire funds provided,—and also, that if deemed imprudent, 
or otherwise inexpedient, by him, it will not be allowed at all. 

“ Other circumstances connected with the present state of the co- 





ie terme raze Sommer hv cn lige aA Macon 1 
ae ponee unas Were thi te 


_ ole paranatce of test | 

eee ences rest 
otter daysyst the post at the confluence of the Coyuny with the! 
Essequibocengaging Indian ‘rowers and other attendants to’ accom 
pany hime» He-availed himself of this interral to arcend the Cuyuny 
some) litte distance, nad to gain a cursory knowledge of its upper 
nayigations.Thinyhe was told, continues! uninterrupted slmost to its’ 
fouree, where, being separated by only a short portage’ from the 
Carony, the Indians ato in the habitvof crossing tothat river; and 
bysedescending tt and. ascending the Orinoco, maintaining an inland 
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canoe, which was to lat, #° 86! N., whence it appears that the sources 
of this river are farther south than have been imagined; and Mr. 
Schomburgh thinks that they are at least in 1° or 1° 80’ N., but they 
were not actually reached by him. His descriptions of the country 
thus penetrated by him are interesting, from the high character of 
fertility which he attributes to it; but until his map sball arrive little 
can be made of hia topography. He diverged at intervals from the 
course of the river, and thas visited Lake Amuca, stood om the 
highest ridge of the Parima mountains, examined their structure and 
vegetation, in particular brought away specimens of the plant from 
which the famous Wourali poison is extracted, and examined care- 
fully the indications of mineral wealth which the rocks contain. The 
Council hopes shortly to be able to communicate the whole results in 
‘8 more satisfactory manner to the Society, when the remaining mate- 
Fials for doing so shall have arrived. 

The expedition to the Euphrates under Colonel Chesney went out 
20 well provided with scientific instruments and observers, that there 
can be no doubt that many interesting details regarding the geogra- 
phy of that river and its neighbourhood will eventually be obtained 
through its means; but as yet no communications of this sort have 
been received from it. 

‘An interesting and important expedition went from the Cape of 
Good Hope last year, to endeavour to penetrate beyond the utmost 
extent yet gained to the N.E. by the missionaries and traders; and a 
gentleman, Dr. Smith, was placed at ite head, who, by his general 
knowledge of natural history, seemed well calculated to make the 
most of the opportunity which would be thus afforded of determining 
the physical, as well as astronomical geography of the interior in this 
direction. Accordingly, after an absence, in all, of nearly nine 
months, he has recently returned to the Cape with a large collection 
of observations and specimens, it is said, of great interest. The 
particulars are not yet precisely ascertained ; but it would appear that 
the expedition had penetrated beyond the parallel of Delagoa Bay, 
though without reaching the Great Lake said to exist north of Kurri- 
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ccharie, ‘The inhabitants had been everywhere found friendly, without 

existance among them of a stave trade, or mueh inter 
courte of any hind with the coast ; and occupied, as the over natives 
of thin portion of the Affican interior, with agriculture and pasture. 
AN severe drought, which visited them this last year, and also much 
Incouyenlenced Dr, Smith and his party, had generally reduced them 
to severe dittrese. 

4 baton @ smaller scale, also left Bagland in 
October last for the interior of Africa; but it hav not, as yet, made 
much progress, It was headed by a gentleman of the name of Da~ 
‘videon, who defrayed the whole expense himself, and proposed, if 
possible, to procoed by way of Pez to Tafilelt, aud thence, after exa- 
mining the southern slope of Mount Atlas, to Nigritia across the 
Sahara, ‘Tho first part of this project has been already foiled, 
the Emperor of Marocco not having allowed Mr, Davidson to pro 
ced by wuy of Tafilelty but required him to follow the ruute by 
Mogadore and Wady-Noon, In the remainder he expects great ussat- 
anice front the attendance of « native of Timbuctoo, a very remarkable 
man, of whom, and of the information furnished by him, n detalied 
abcount will be found in Part 1, Vol. VI. of the Journal, Both tea. 
‘vellors, when last heard of, were in good health ut Mogadore, 
cae at 
© Poriigm and Coloniat Correspondence.—Tho vacancy in the lst of 
members, which existed last yeur, bas been filed up 
election of Admiral de Hamelin, Chefdu Dépst de la Marine 
France, Several additional corresponding members have 
within the year; and the Council has great pleasure 
the gendual aod steady increase of the foreign and 
ce of the Society. 
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| Library—A list of the accessions mule to the library within the 
‘00 the table with thie Report, and. will be printed with it. 
« rude towards obtaining a suitable collection of books 
‘is mill far from satisfactory. 
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16 Report of the Royal Geographical Society. 


November lst.—The Society has to regret the loss of the services 
of its late Secretary, Captain Maconochie, R.N., who has accepted 
an office under Government in Van Diemen’s Land, Onis resigna- 
tion being tendered, on the 1st of June, the Council unanimously came 
to the following Resolutions, directing them to be made known to the 
Members of the Society, and to be inserted in the Minutes of ita 
Proceeding 

Resolved :—That, in annooncing to the Society the resignation of 
their late Secretary, Captain A. Maconochie, R.N., the Council feel 
it incumbent on them to record, in the most public manner, their 
unqualified approbetion of the manner in which Captain Maconochie 
has performed the duties of Secretary, and, at the same time, the 
regret they feel that the Society is about to be deprived of hie ser- 
vives. 





Captain Maconochie was among the foremost promoters of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and has never failed to evince the 
warmest zeal for its prosperity, and to devote himself at all times, 
and under all circumstances, to the furtherance of the views for 
which it was established. 

In the preparation of the various matters of business for the meet- 
ings of the Council, and for the Ordinary and General Meetings of 
the Society,—in the immediate management of the finances of the 
Society, under the Council and Treasurer,—in the superintendence of 
the operations required for the publication of the Journal of the 
Society, all the papers in which have undergone the most rigid 
scrutiny on his part, to insure their accuracy, and many of which are 
wholly due to the zeal and labour with which he has abstracted the 
most valuable matter from documents too voluminous to be published 
in toto,—and in the candour, judgment, and temper, which he has 
always evinced in the discharge of his duties as Secretary,—Captain 
Maconochie has shown himself in every respect worthy of the con- 
fidence which has been reposed in him by the Royal Geographical 
Society in general, as well as by the Presidents and Councils by 
which the affairs of the Society have been successively administered. 
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2 An Account of the Arctic Land Expedition. 


From Rocky Point, the last place within the knowledge of 
the voyageurs, we struck off in a northerly direction towards a 
distant cluster of islands, which, owing to the refraction of the 
atmosphere, appeared to be poised in the sky. 

‘The traverse here is dangerous, from the frequent storms to 
which it is exposed, and is greatly dreaded by the Indians, who, 
in attempting to cross in their small canoes, are sometimes sur- 
prised midway and thrown into the most perilous situation, To the 
members of the expedition it is associated with another melancholy 
reflection, for it formed the death-spot of poor Augustus, our 
Esquimaux interpreter, who, in his zeal to join our party, lost 
the path, and worn down by privation, was overwhelmed in a 
snow-storm while endeavouring to retrace his steps across the ice 
to Fort Resolution. ‘The islands are mostly granitic, the rocks 
being either of a grey colour, with plates of mica, or consist of 
red felspar and quartz, The more southerly islands are partially 
wooded by small clumps of dwarf pines, and produce whortle- 
berries, cranberries, and crowberries. Birch was seen on others; 
but many were totally clestitute of herbage, and presented a 
round and barren aspect, contrasting strongly with the shelving 
and precipitous sides of those that support pine trees. Farther 
to the north the rocks attain a greater elevation, being generally 
from 200 to 1000 feet high, resembling the bluff and broken 
features of those to the westward, near the Gros Cap of 
Mackenzie, but still more like the red granite hills in the 
neighbourhood of Fort Chipewyan and upper part of the Slave 
River. ‘They are very dissimilar to the low, swampy, limestone 
tracts that we had left, and are almost totally destitute of the 
drift timber which is piled in such immense quantities about 
Fort Resolution and on the more western shores of the lake. ‘The 
clear green north-eastern waters also contrast strongly with the 
turbid "yellow streams of the Slave Lake, hurrying towards the 
Mackenzie. Conical isolated hills are in various places separated 
by narrow passages from the larger islands, and their truly pictur- 
esque outlines, rent into vast chasms and craggy fissures, and rising 
upwards of 1200 feet, were as imposing as they were novel and 
unexpected. It is near to this that Point Keith, jutting from the 
southern main, describes the deep bay already mentioned. The 
islands thence stretch to the westward, and under the appellation 
of Simpson's Group, cover a space of thirty-two miles from 
north to south, and forty from east to west. The fish called by 
the traders the ‘inconnu,’ or Salmo Mackenzii of Richardson, 
is caught amongst them, but does not go farther south than the 
rapids in Slave River.’ The land extends from Point. Keith 
almost due east upwards of seventy-five miles, and is designated 
on the chart Christie's Bay. Four islands, with perpendi 
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4 An Account of thy Arctic Land Expedition. 


Rover and Point Barrow, which, a Dr. freee ¢ 7s exceed~ 
ingly sterile, one cliff rising above another with stony valleys = 
‘tween, almost destitute of herb: ‘The predomicantsocveta gl 
eee ainkerns porphyry, with a fow ade of earthy gre maa 
‘The same Soctation extends to the mouth of Weuteels Lt 
clits succeeding each other with tiresome uniformity, and their 
entirely covering the narrow valleys that i mene ice to the ex~ 
clusion of all vegetation.” The islands to seaward of 
onthe west, are also amygdaloidal, or nearly of the same pert: 
thus seem to run ina line eps ke 
armated, of lowt 
ie district, occupying an extensive range to, and: ree 
Chipewyan, ‘The main shore of the lake is wlso mountainous amd 
rocky, but consists chiclly of gneiss and porphon = at Ce 
tracted part of the channel, called ‘Tal-the! 
never to freeze, a fact not attributable to any perealer sie seo 
current, which indeed was not more than perceptible, but 
during two winters was found to be correctly 
from what cause could wot be ascertained. It was elose by 
that on island was scen displaying a barren and round outline 
to the north, but broken into a columnar or basaltic form to the 
south, ‘The altitude of the shore varies only in a srifling d 
until the ‘mountain’ (so distinguished by the Chipew, 
attracts the attention. ‘Chis has not, however, any great 
tage omer the neighbouring land, more than as the chosen place 
fe they leave their canoes when striking into the interior 
From it is seen the bold and oe turesque land of Gab-hoow 
tchella, or Rabbit Point, more than 2000 fect high, alinost per 
pendicular, and evidently a pet ‘of the same formation, or a eon= 
Taare of Peth-the-nueh, from which it is separated to the south: 
and west mith the ofthe ike te into Christie's Bay. 
Both f the lake begin now to approximate, yp! 
however ‘he distinct characters ; that to the narth being | ee 
backed aud grey, with a fow trees ; that to the south precipitous, 
cliffy, and almost barren, A = age three-quarters of a mile in 
wiih extends fiom M'Leoi's Way to another nearly lnnd-locke 


‘was the selected 

our winter quarters, Fort Reliance, itude 62° abr 2g" ee and 
longitude 109° O 39” W, Tt was preferred, not only from. 

the easter iat pee of Great Slave Lake, but Hr because it 
was represented ind in animols and fish, and ealeulated, mex 
cordingly, to sup; a 1a large party; which character was verilied 
for a limited period; but enrly after the setting in of the frost 
both supplies failed, the auimals going far away, and the fish 
inerely frequenting this part daring the time of spawning, most 
likely ion the absence of the trout and pike Eat in great 
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6 An Account of the Arctic Land Expedition. 


caused by a noble fall, which hurled its foaming waters into a 
chasm 400 feet deep, and sent up the vapoury column that had 
deceived so many. 1t was March when I visited it, and the falling 
spray had frozen against the high and perpendicular face of the 
rocks, to which overhanging masses of ice, of a bright green and 
pale blue colour, with pendant icicles, gave the semblance of an 
iceberg. 

We ascended the 1400 feet above mentioned, by meaus of 
carrying our canoe over craggy and difficult portages,—e task 
rendered infinitely painful by the incessant attacks of myriads of 
mosquitos and saud-flies. We also stemmed the rapid current of 
the Hoar-frost River, amidst high and beetling rocks, whose grey 
and time-worn outline often represented (without the aid of 
imagination) some ruined and turreted castle. Proceeding to the 
north, along Artillery Lake, the country assumed a more open 
aspect, with sloping moss-covered hills, on which clumps of wood, 
far and wide between, seldom topping the summits, but often 
found in the valleys, indicated the decrease of vegetation of the 
larger kind ; and in latitude 63° 15 N., the pine, after dwindling 
down from the height of six feet to eighteen inches, disappeared 
altogether. 

It was here then that the barren lands fairly commenced ; and at 
no great distance to the eastward we found a long, narrow lake, which, 
according to the testimony of the Indians, is devoid of current; 
but after trending to the north-east, it was said to be joined by the 
waters of a smaller lake, and then, taking a more easterly direction, 
to be connected by means of a rapid with another singularly-shaped 
lake, from which it ultimately empties itself by a contracted stream 
into the broad and gently-flowing The-lew-desseh—a river of mag- 

tnt dimensions by all accounts, and which, from its easterly 
course, I think, probably falls into Chesterfield Inlet. The natives 
aflirm, indeed, that its source is not far from the north end 
of Athabasca Lake, and that they resort to its banks for the 
double purpose of hunting and procuring birch, of the bark of 
which they construct canoes; but as this latter material is extremely 
scarce, even round the south and west shores of Great Slave 
Lake, and becomes more rugged, and therefore less adapted for 
use as it approaches the Arctic Sea, there does not seem much 
probability of the The-lew-desseh’s stretching far in that direction ; 
and this opinion exactly coincides with the statement of the 
* Camarade de Mandeville,’ a Chipewyan chief, who described it 
as always gaining to the right hand when he was looking towards 
the north. Until this came to 
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as they all positively affirmed, that lake must have two cutlets* 
almost opposite and far removed from ench other—a circunistanee, 
considerig the mountainous nature of the ground, rather impro~ 
able. But as two other lakes were said to intervene between 
it and our position, there seems a great likelihood that it may owe 
its origin to one of these; at least such an inference would be 









ly 
site. Sand-banha 
fow husdred fect, with 
covered with the usual fragments, 

‘At Jength, in Intitude 65° 40° Ny 
f the southern exe 





which nextopened to us are extremely 
in many places bear a close resemblance 


to the lava round Vesuvius, ‘The small prairies between the rocks 
afford pasturage for rein-deer, which were seen in vast numbers. 
‘Some cascades, a mile and a half long, with si 
terminate the lake; and then the r wath a 
follows the windings of a line of sand-hills, generally of a 
shape, and partly covered with grass, ‘Three isolated mountains 
of gneiss were here also seen, and opposite to them were found 
some old murks, evidently made by the Esquimaux, probably 
from Chestertield Inlet, who might have easily come by a 
ficent river, which joins the ‘Thlew-ee-choh from the south a few 
miles lower down, almost in a line with the inlet. a 

‘The country beyond thi low, flat, and very sandy, with an 
‘occasional smooth bill rent into water-courses ; and here and there, 
at intervals not exceeding half mile from ench other, the obtuse 
and rounded tops of a few dark rocks peep above and chequer the 
surface of the yellow sand. Afterwards a mass of rocks occurs 
between which the current runs with extreme force. Beyond, 
several ra folo from both sides, and the main one expands into 
‘an extensive Inko, with clear horizons at different points of tho 
comps, where, as late as the 20th of July, the ice had not begun 
to break up. Many islands are here found, and the ridges and ° 
coues of sand of which they are composed are not only of consi~ 
derable height, but are most singularly aud remarkably crowned 

















* Congecatha-warchaga River is an outlet of Coutwoy-to Lake, 
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The western coast rounds off at once from ten to twenty 
miles from its opposite one, nnd is indented into deep bays or 
openings, whose general line of direction appeared to trend a little 
westerly.” In this manner it continues to latitude 68° 13 57” N., 
longitude 94° 58" 1” W., where it turns off to the west, the range of 
mountains in that direction suddenly terminating, and obviously ‘ 
trending towards Point Turnagain ;—obviously, I say, because they 
were not so remote from us but that their prolongation would have 
been visible had they merely rounded into a bay and then resumed 
their northern direction. ‘There was also a clear icy horizon beyond 
the extreme point, with a strong current from the westward, which 
had brought some drift wood of the white pine species, known to be 
the growth of the Mackenzie River, so little sodden as to burn im- 
mediately it was ignited, which it would not have done if ithad been 
long exposed to the action of the water. ‘The vertebra of a whale 
were also found near the same place. Due north were two blue 
objects, named on the chart Point Booth and Point James Ross, 
which seemed to be islands. In the north-east were water and 
ice, with what is denominated a water sky beyond. In the east 
the sea was perfectly clear, with one small island bearing E.b.S. 
from fifteen to twenty miles distant ; and to the right of this was 
also a wide, open space of water before coming to the eastern 
land. ‘The progress of the expedition was arrested solely by com- 
paratively small drift ice, packed, by a continuation of heavy gales, 
against the western shore. ‘To the east there was no obstacle of 
any description to prevent our sailing to wherever the open water 
might there lead, which, according to the authority already stated, 
is to Ak-koo-lee. ‘The character of the obstructions to the it 
was also such as almost to prove that they were only fluctuating 
and occasional; and my impression therefore is, that further at- 
tempts at discovery may be here made with good prospect of 
success. A vessel detached to Repulse Bay, or Wager Lulet, with 
the means of transporting boats and stores across the intervening 
land to Ak-koo-Ice, would, in my opinion, in one, or at most two 
seasons, complete the geographical delineation of this part of the 
American coast,—the only portion, it may be added, remaining, 
regarding the configuration of which any reasonable doubt can be 
still entertained. 

‘The chief results of my late expedition, then, have been the de- 
termination of the physical aspect of the country north-east of 
Great Slave Lake, which was previously an entire blank in our 
maps, and the contribution of some additional facts regarding its 
coast-line, Of these facts the most important are the discovery of 
an open sea, nearly ninety miles south of Boothia, with a current 
flowing into it'from the westward, making it probable that an open 
Passage exists here from cast to west. “That this current, also, is 









































12 Account of the Rivers Amazon and Negro. 


cannot help attering myself that in the positions we have laid 
down we have been tolerably accurate. 

"The course of our navigation was down the Husllage trom 
Casapi, which is about forty miles from Huanuco, to the mouth 
‘of the Chipurana; up that stream and the Yannyncu as high as 
canoes could go; thon across the intervening part of the Pampa 
del Sacramento to Santa Cati and down the stream which 
bears that name to the Ucayali, a little below Sarayacu. After 
spendin ‘some time at the latter place, we pi down the 

ali into the Marafion, and by the latter to Para, 

Pisa sales sence irc lta toma ans ta inga, on the 
fronticr of the Brazilian territory, is called the Maraiion; thence to 
the mouth of the Rio Negro, it has the name of Solimoes or Sali- 
maoj and from the Rio Nogro to ite mouth it is called the Ama~ 
zona, ‘The rate of the current we found pretty uniform throughout 
ita whole course, being about three and a half miles in an hour. 
Our. journey was, however, made during the rainy season, when 
the river was higb, and in many places had overflowed its banks 
into the interminable forest by which it is bordered. We under- 
stood that in the dry season it is less rapid. We observed that 
the wind was always ina direction exactly contrary to that of the 
stream, notwithstanding its Mek and the same was the case 
on the Ucayali and Huallaga, We were told also that when the 

jarafion is at its lowest, Wie wind is stronger than when the 
water is high. The only exception to this contrariety of wind 

‘sreu Is when one of shove hurricane squalls come on which, 
are so. frequent in January, February, and March, on this river, 
and, which we then experienced almost daily; they are always 
atiended with thunder and lightning, and come from all quarters 
with an appalling fury. ‘They last, however, but a short time, and 
s.s00n aa their rage is spent, the wind resumes its wonted courses 

‘The rising of the Maraiion seems to be entirely caused by the 
rains, which produce a difference in its level in some parts of full 
forty feet, as we ascertained at Egas, a few leagues above the 
mouth of the Teffe, by sounding at a point whore we were assured 
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the dry land appeared when the stream was low. The error in the 
latest and best map I had secn, when on the river, that published 
by 3 . Arrowsmith in 1852, is greatest at the most westerly 





point on the Marafiou at which’ we had an opportunity of taking 
an observation, viz, near Nauta, which is placed one degree and 
nine miles too fay east; thence the positions of all the to 
from half degree to a degree too much east, till wo seached 

i, where, according to my.calculation, the map was rights 
and thence to Barra the error is the other way, for I place this 
town forty-four miles farther east than its position as given in the 
map, as may be seen from the following table x— 
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__ Weendearoured to collect during our passage down the Marafion 
all the information that we could veopestage tia course and qua- 
iti rral great streams whose waters are absorbed by this 
7 but or opportunities were not 60 numerous a 
ished of procuring accounts that could be relied oa L 

f, however, from a great deal of conversation with 

‘the missionary priest at Sarayacu, who has lived 
of thirty years, and several times navigated high ap 
‘that the ji does not fall into that river, as it 
resented to do in the map above alluded to. Plaza 

f ape ‘the accounts he had obtained from the 
the Yavari was in reality the lower part of the Beni; 








myself, from an intelligent Portuguese resident 
who had been up the Yavari, that this could not 
‘case: for at no great distance from its mouth the Yavari 
d by him to divide into several small streams, nnd to be no 
a jble, my informant haying himself ascended it to 


‘on the ‘Teffe, I learnt that that river, which makes a 
‘figure on the maps, was not navigable for more than 
¥ from that town, This information was furnished 
q ‘who worked in the cocoa plantations on the 


tho river, 

Paris we could get no‘other intelligence, than that it es 
‘river, whieh four great mouths by which it rolls its 
the sufficiently prove: the largest of them ix 

ly a mile and half broad, and we could get no bottom with 
oan dpeanes 
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d streams that fall into the Maraiion, this appears to 
far the most deserving of attention, and to be that 
ising prospect of a communication 


which falls into the Amazon at Santarem, is 
ted to the foot of the Sierra Pary, or Diamantino, 
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from which the river Proto flows into it; and from the paint 
where the Preto ceases to bo navigable, to that on the other side 
of the Sierra, where the Cuyaba is navigated, is a dis 







Amazon to the river » The benefits that be 
derived to the countries lying on either side of the Mi 
the establishment of steam navigation apon that river are be 
all caleulation; for uo country upon the face of the globe affor 
such access by water, to almost all parts of it, ns immense 
tracts which lie on both sides of the Marafion, of which my own 
observation has satisfied me. ‘The river itself, to the mouth of 
the Ucayali, and the latter as high as Sarayncu, are navigable for 
vessels of I 

While rat had an opportumty of procuring # 
manuscript account of the country, more Lar fesies o in 
the neighbourhood of the Rio Negro, eomposed by André 
Fernandes de Sousa, a Portuguese priest, who resided for many 
years at Barra, and travelled n great deal in the country ; his ela 
racter, L found, stood very high as an intelligent and able man. 

manuscript seems to have been intended either to be 

sented to the Emperor of Brazil, or to have been published and 
dedicated to him, The narrator suppores himpelf to be ascending 
the river, and one of his chief objects appears to have been to 
represent to his Majesty the oppression of the Indians by the 
Portuguese goveruors, and the injury which the country sus 
tained si ‘The following as Cras of what it contains 
respeeting the geography of the Rio Negro:— 

‘a! "The breadth of this river at the mouth is not great. Leaving 
the Solimio on the left, the Rio Negro is entered on the right in 
3° 9' S. latinude, with a direction from the east to the west almost 
parallel with the Solimdd. At its entrance it is scarcely @ mile 
and half broad, but after ascending a distance of ten or twelve 
leagues, it increases to wear nine miles; this breadth being chiefly 
where the islands called Anuvilbanus begin. Its waters are darks 
nd its banks a dry soil, on which there are many farms and pro= 
fitable estublishments, Two leagues from ite entrance is the 
town called Barra do Rio Negro, formerly belonging to the pariah 
‘of Serpa, but since the removal of the archives by the Governor 
Gama from Barcellos, it has become the chief town on the Rio 
Negro. It is situated on the north bank on high ground, but cam 
never become a vory eae town, because the land is broken 
and billy, and when the river is full is much divided by water; 


hovertheless, it has many buildings, and among them or 
more, including. the tape eitde, covered thy a AGE 
‘church, which is small for the population, which exceeds 8000, 
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the 
through the lake Atinieni with the Cuidaja: these rivers ane 
of clear water. Opposite, and on the north side, is the River Jan- 
piri, whose water is also discoloured. river 
mountains called Guiina, 















3, 
werrOn the worth bank, atid opponte Carvoelzo 1 a inate 
the k 
divided | 
the A 


re 
Position to the Spaniards, who claimed the sovereignty aver 
‘upper part of this river, as they did over the upper pacts of the 
Aunzon and Rio Negro, and who bad constructed a fort, called 
Santa Rosa, on the Itio Branco, fifteen days' journey above San 


eater 

« Besides these two rivers, Ttacuth and Surumé, there are aleo 
the small rivers Catirimani, Usaini, U: Cauimé, Porimi, 
Gujuitau, and Majui, which 
Negro, their sources being in the high mountains whence 
flow. “Theee mountains are in some places very precipitous 
inaccessible, but with level summits, which are inkabited by wild 
Indians; these summits are watered by the ubovwe-mentioned 

-fivers, and the soil is exceedingly good. ‘The mountain called 

‘Caradmi, which is near the River Guiuitad, is the most remark- 
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de Gama, but after his death his successors neglected it, and the 
cattle, although increased in numbers, became dispersed over the 
immense and fertile plains, and, being without herdsmen, fell an 
easy prey to the ouuce, which has in consequence multiplied 
greatly: the Indians say that the Dutch also killed great quan- 
ies for salting. It was always considered a happy day at Bar- 
cellos when a canoe arrived from Evora, as one came every three 
months louded with salt beef, hides, tallow, and cheeses, which, 
being very cheap, were an advantage to all. 

+ Returning to the Rio Negro, seventeen leagues from Carvoeiro, 
is the place culled Poiares, situated on high level ground, and with 
a pleasant appearance. Its church and houses are all thatched ; 
the population amounts to 300. Between Carvoeiro and Poiares 
are the small rivers Caburi, and on the north bank Uampuxi, 
Unniba, and CuarG, where the inhabitants have their chief coffee 
plantations and other establishments. From Poiares, on the south 
side, and distant seven leagues, is the town of Barcellos. In the 
year 1816 the captaincy of the Rio Negro was removed from Bar- 
cellos to Barra, and a number of the imperial buildings were de- 
stroyed, leaving only the palace, church, and magazine. The 
town is in a most ruinous state; windows, doors, tiles, tables, Ke. 
lie in heaps; the eatensive streets are also filled with hills of ants, 
which are called Igaubas, and are very annoying, entering the 
houses by night, ‘The p tion is reckoned at 500, Padre 
Sousa considers the removal of the seat of government from Bar- 
cellos to Barra as beneticial to commerce, and intimates that the 
town of Villa Nova da Raynha ought to be the capital of the 
captaincy of the Rio Negro, as it is the boundary line, and very 
convenient for commerce. 

« Between Poiares and Barcellos, and two leagues below the 
latter, on the south bank, is the small river Uatanari; and on the 
north side the rivers U muru-nati and opposite Barcellos, 
Buibui, At the distance of sixteen leagues trom Barcellos is the 
town of Moreira, with a population of 60 to 70. Between these 
two places, on the south bank, are the mouths of the rivers (of 
middling size) Barut and Guiuni, communicating with the Ju- 
purd by the small rivers Arata and Guemeuéri, On the north 
bank is the river Araca, on the eastern bank of which is another, 
called Demeuéni; the former of dark-coloured, and the latter 
white water. It was om these large and small rivers that the in- 
habitants of Moreira began to form their establishments, when the 
change of the seat of government took place, and compelled them 
toabandon them, Seventeen leagues above Moreira is the town ot 
‘Thomar.on the south bank, on a healthy and level spot; its popu- 
lation is 1500. Continuing along the south bank, between Moreira 
and Thomar is the mouth of the river Uariré; and on the op- 
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and San Pedro are the rivers Marié and Curicuring, dixtant (eam 
ench other five leagues. ‘These two rivers are inhabited by the 
ibe Macé. These people are wandering, and have no fixed 
iwelling; they live by hunting, fishing, and the wild productions 
of the forests. On the western bank of the Caricuriat ix a 
channel, which comes from the south bank of the Vaupéy and ix 
called Inebi, Eight leagues from San Pedro is the small village 
‘of Camanat, where there are some frightful rapids 10 be passed 
in order to reach San Gabriel, which is distant four lengues. ‘The 
river here is very dangerous owing to the falls and rapids, and it 
‘often occurs thut canoes are wrecked among them. "The 
pastes are called Salto do Viado Cujubim, Huroas, and Pore 
Che falls of San Gabriel aro rarely navigable. When the river is 
thy the canoes are drawn by land ; but when low, with great 
difficulty they can pass. ‘The fortress of San Gabriel, on the 
north bank, is on an elevated and extensive plain, aod in the 
latitude of 96" south. ‘The population of San Gabriel and the 
‘neighbouring villages amounts to 1200. There is a church with 
athatched roof. The river here is full of rocks, rapids, and falls. 
Close above San Gabriel is the village called San Miguel, and 
four leagues farther is that of Santa Barbara; the former with: 
population of 300, ator with 700. "Ten leagues abore 
San Gabriel is th nd rich river Vaupé, of white waters it 
fills foto the Tio Negro oa the south side. Its coune is from 
the west, and paralicl to the rivers Negro, Igana, and Xidy it 
takes its rise in the Serra do Novo Rei, in Granada, 
Andians, however, axsert that the Vaupé is the branch of a Tag 
river which runs to the east towards the North Atlantic, and wi 
is supposed to be the river the Inulians call Auiyari (iu Delaroe 
chette’s map, Guaviari), not only on account of its course, but 
use there is a canal which Teaves the Auiyari and flows into 
the Vaupé. ‘The river Auiyari is either the principal strewn, or « 
tributary to the Orinoco, and from its junchon it is necessary to 
ascend the Intter stream to gain the canal of the Guaiquiari, 
which, ax before said, communicates with the Rio Negro, s0 that 
by means of the Guxiqniari there is # water communication fron 
Rio Negro to the Auiyari, to which the Portuguese went (at 
the time when the purchnso of wild Indians was permitted) by. 
the rivers Tiniuini and Yaits, which flow into the north bank of 
the Negro above the Gusiquiari; passing from ‘Tintuini and 
Yaith to the Atseat, which empties itself to the east of the 
‘Yatsuapii, and the latter to the west of the Inirida, which flaws 
into the A\ At the mouth of the river Vaupé ix the town of 
Jonquitn Cooné, [ts inhabitants are of the tribe Cocuina, 
and itis the last place belonging to the parish of San Gabriel. 
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zh pied 
hay they perforate 

cars, the lobes of the latter hanging down to 

through which they ee pieces of wood; they 

een suspended to the breast, round stones of the colour of 
‘of 4 cylindrical form, two inches in length, snd half- 

i" diameter. The different ranks of these Indians are 
Sg Neng of of these ormaments, the lange eon worn 


By the Capuri there is 4 communication with 
“the mouth of the Vaupé the falls of the Rio 
terminate. One league from thence is the small town of 
wa, situated on the north bank, which now belongs to 
(of Marabitnas Seven Teagues forther is. the river 
‘the south ban! he course of this ri d 

“west 10 cust lie to the Vaupé and 

the nations Banins, Tumayari, Turin Dee 
wena, The Erequdna tbe are cannibals they 
long like the ‘Taria 

Tgana, at two csi tata i is the 
‘of San Filippe, situated on the west bank, also be= 
‘Marabitanas ; two leagues farther is that of Nuestra 
ehriaagen ight leagues farther is that of San [nso 
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resides. 
“The produce of the Rio Negro, for the year 1819, amous 
to— ¥ 
5,045 arrobas of tobacco, 
3,512 ditto 
5,936 ditto 
1,948 ditto 


The whole amounting to the value of 170,959,200 reis. 





1,800 ditto ca 
10,425 ditto fi 


8,034 pots of manteiga, or turtle oil, 


11 “dito mixira, 
17 ditto _ baleam capaiba. 
733 inches of piagaba. 
10 arrobas of aniel (indigo). 


350 ditto quina (bark). 
18 ditto wax. 
128 ditto estupa de terra, 
5 ditto carajurd. 
166 ditto castanhas, 
190 ditto cotton, 


120 hammocks, 


The following table shows the time required for a vessel 
canoe of 22 tons, to ascend the river from Para to Tabatinga: 





Amazon, Dry Season, Rainy Seam 
7 Daye, ‘bays. 
Para to Breves ow #8 yy 5 
Breves to Gurupa 5 8 
Gurupa to Santarem .. 8 18 
Santarem to Obidos 2 6 
Obidos to Villa Nova da Raynha 3 8 
Villa Nova to Serpa—.. Ah 16 10 
Serpa to Barra do Rio Negro . . 5 9 
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Fonteboa to San Antonio .. Ran 1s 
River Iga or San Antonio to San Pablo ? We 
San Paulo toTabatioga 


98h 

In the Amazona (or from Barra to the Rio Negro) 
geracs =| ey winds) begin the end of July and end in De 
cember, In the Solimocs they begin earlier, about June, and 
coutinue till the month of December. These winds blow strong 
igainst the current of the river. 

igation up the river is that of keeping close to 
‘either bank, where the current is less rapid. “The veeely are some~ 
what of a schooner rig, bot with large square sails for running 
‘before the wind; besides the sails they use occasionally oars, and 
of the river. A cnnoe 
including the captain, 
iding the river they rarely use their sails, and seldom do 
more than allow the vessel to drift with the stream. 

‘The towns, missions, and hamlets in the province are as 
follows s— 

‘Townt—Silva0 1800 souls, Serpa #00, Barba 1000, Moira 1500, 
Barulloy $00, Thomar 500, Ega 2200, Olivengs 1800, Barra $000, 
Missions—Villa Nova da Raynha 1700, Maves 1500, Canoma 800, 
Hamlets Airaé 500, Carvoairo 700, 8. Jouquim do Rio Branco 700, 
Poiares 300, Moreira 65, 140, 5. Izabel 600, §, Gabriel 
1200, Marabitanas 600, Alveliox 160, Nugueira 1900, Alvarano 400, 
Tmmaripi 400, 6, Joad do Principe 250, Fonteboa 1100, Castro de 
paths too. ‘Tabatinga 400, S.Joad do Crato 400. ‘Total popula 
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qT the Maritime Communications of India, ax carried on 
‘the Natives, particularly from Kutch, at the Mouth of the 
By Lieutenant, Alexander Burnes, Member of the 




























Geo; Society of Londov, ‘Communicated by 
the Branch Society of Bombay. Read 1 ith January, 1895. 
Lw the whole of bisory, no subject appears to have excited 
more attention than the commercial and overland intercourse 
which is known to have existed, in ancient times, between India 
nd the nations westward of it. “I'he routes of the enravans have 
‘been sketehed with care, the goods which they carriad have been 
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there exis 
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st, et ‘Egyptian, have been long divplaced by other 
forthe scroeisey s ae and LF polled more 
m these countries are now 


ee se a Tas yoy thy aap ro08 Rafpoot! 
have opportunity or access 10 books may fill'u 


tion from the days of the Ptolemies till Pats 

of Britain. U confine myself to giving the par 
from one particular 9 ihe small territory of 
mouth of the Indus, modern condition of it 


a hint that will onst ‘on ancient times: 
Pesan Kutch is Mandavee, which stands in 
sn fog. a 3 E,, close ow the Gulf, It has 


xa belonging to it, and boasts a population 
seoopeo erie vir is Seaccighih of that of the whole 
‘of Kuteli This an et roost with acreek, From 
‘maritime communication i: ia ma ol with = fr 
whole east coast of Africa, with th Sea aud 
Persian Gulf, Mekrom, and Sinde, and with Tndia ax vit 
“The vessels used in this extensive commerce vary in 
to 800 eandies, oF from 25 to 200 tous. They carry 
‘sail, have two masts, and are never decked. 1 beg 
paper by Mr. Taye, published in 1834 in the Journal 
London, for a minute account of all the 
iv the I bce where a drawing of w Kutch vesset 
6 Found, eS will strike a European with some surprise 
distant voyages perforined by such vessels, and 
when iti added, that they are ted 
on and vo small skill by pilots whn have acquired the 
ot count and steer by charts, Some of these latter, 
i ity that would not, Imm sure, be dis- 
Sratosthones, Sar Heonstructor of a map whose name 
d down to posterity, One of these curious docit= 
panies this paper in the very state in which I received 
repreret the voyage fim Ketel to Arabi 
B Mandel and the Red Sea; all of which 
“direct line, without any reference to longitude or 
romeo would have remarked, with 
ay to courses,” Ke; I venture to be- 
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supply some notion of those charts, the loss of which we so much 

deplore in the Alexandrian library, {have written some of the 
lish names over the Indian, to render it intelligible. How far 

such a production is original L am not prepared to say, but 

elie a yrege a x wil Lee osld feat Daa 

ini 16 *, and in wi myself sailed from: 

ceed in May, 1835: however rude, it had served the purpose of 

Noya} 






Userey with a know 
id other whieh 


brought to me, wid to have bees his property, whieh fully euro 
borate the traditions of the people. ‘The quaintness of i 
is characteristic of these times, One of the books ix stated to be 
prepared “from the practice and experience of divers able and 
expert navigators of our own and foreign nations, containing me« 
cesaary instrictions for sailing betwoen England and the Bast 
Indies in the spring and fall, being very much corrected 
‘mented with several additions.” Tho charts are still more rei 
able: one of them represents “ the rich kingdom of Bengal, with 
4 mapp of the greate river Ganges, as it empticth itself mto the 
Bay of Bengal taken from a draught made upon the place, meer 
jore made publique.” In this chart the name of Caleutta dowt 
not appear, though Hogly then existed, With Hudibras, too) 
may observe, that they have * scattered elephants instead of towns” 
cover the land. The country, now a0 well known as 2 convalescent 
depot north of Bengal, bears the following jaw-breaking name 
P TianeWesta-Cortian-Coy-Amam.” ie ae 
mapp ol ay an sett,” which, among “other pa 
shots the place of ridiug for.the winter,” aud the * goingiaba 
Bansone," also a fort on the maiv, called * Savage Castle.” Inv the 
southern coasts af India we find observations such ax these. «thus 
abeweth the land of Cape Camaroone ;" “ Ballinpatum, where 
¥°,7 saile of Mallabars shielded themselves when they fought Cape 
‘ain "Tn the sailing disectiony Madeasspatam (Madras) 
abe dened +H sae Honourable Bast Inia Sed 
e garrison.” ‘Throughout all these charts the names of 
es essa tbe cauanessipt ative cheracter) which <bowsialgl 
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the interior. ‘There is no coin below the value of a dollar, and 
small sume are paid by certain fixed measures of coffee. "The 
Somaulees are all Mahommedans; they do not shave their hair, 
but yo bareheaded, those who have mode a pilrimage to Most 
alone woaring turbans; they have litle clothing—the fearaler 
dress in leathern gowns! ‘The Somaulees have neither guns not 
muskets; a few have swords, but all of them carry spears, gene: 
rally two each, which are about six feet long, including st 
which is fastened to the cane by a tube, and very woll forged. | 
have seen the instrument as well us the people. The Somauilees have 
woolly hair, but not the thick lip; they appeared to me @ suextare 
of the Hottentot und Arab; they are a noble-looking races 1 
tall, and elegantly formed. Of the country [can give no 

















go 
eat them and gonts, which are also very plentiful 
While it is strange that the natives of India should keep ap 
commercial communication with a port oo distant, it ix not less so 
that the manngers of it are timid Hindoo Banians, who trust theme 
selves, without fear, to these bigoted and barburous Somaulees, 
though subjected to the most severe privations, When the Hindoos 
land in Barbar, they are not permitted to wear a 
die, they are not allowed to be burned, according 
oat ee 
fare put in an erect position, and for vile 5 
beany fae. In Kutch, during the native government such was the 
influence of these very Hindoos, that no animal was permitted to 
be killed in Mandavee, as they considered it sinful to shed blood. 
Ta Barbar the whole of the people live on flesh, and the very 
vessels of these Hindoos are washed by the Somaulees, often after 
slaughtering goats. Water, which in their own country they will 
not drink but from the hands of those of certain easte, is brought 
in skins of animals just killed by Mahommedans, Such privations 
as these Hindoos suffer can only be accounted for oy their love of 
and the great profits derived from the trade, I dwell 
this beeause it shows, in a remarkable degree, the sacrifices 
the most superstitious people on earth undergo in their search 
after money. I think, indeed, that we may safely infer from it that 
i by religious prejudices; 
such sacrifices have bec 
earliest ages; und that the natives of India 
Sermealren and not the Arabs, conducted the trade between Tndia 
an te 


























1s a brief account of the commerce, os it is carried on in 
our own days, from one single port of Western Tudia; if the earlier 
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to the truth, obtained in a few hours’ visit to Anderot, and the 
different places touched at on the Malabar coast, neither suffi- 
ciently tested by cross-examination, nor, what would have been 
even still more desirable, corroborated by personal observation. 
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formed by these clumps, of various figures, are under cultivation 
and produce, amongst other things, a plant not unlike our rho- 
barb*, of a most acrid, pungent taste. It is reared as we do 
Jerusalem artichokes, set in rows, and covered with a manure of 
decayed vegetation. ‘They have also the sweet potato, but of 
such an inferior growth, that we can scarcely recognise in it the 
root we meet in India. "A small quantity of rice is grown in the 
rainy season; not more than fifteen or tweuty days’ consumption. 
‘The rhubarb-looking plant appears to prefer a damp moist soil, 
for on the more elevated parts of the island there was none to be 
seen. 

OF the soil, the most elevated is the richest. In the valleys, 
the coarse sand which forms the lower stratum is but scantily 
covered with a thin coating of vegetable matter; sterile in many 
places, and presenting a similar appearance to a field on which 
compost of lime has been partially thrown; but on the higher 
parts of the island, where the cocoa-palm has flourished for ages, 
a deep soil is already formed, which every succeeding season must 
increase and render more fertile. 

‘There are many wells on the island, and one small tank ; but 
good fresh water is to be had all over Anderot by digging toa 
moderate depth. Firewood is rather a scarce article, but where 
the cocoa-nut forms the chief article of food this matters little. 

In my ramble over the island [ found the plantain, orange, 
papaw, and lime trees, betel-nut, and two species of cotton-tree, 
besides a fine stately-looking tree, with dark green foliage, not 
unlike the broad-leafed elm; this tree yields fr but as it was 
not then in season I know not its nature. ‘The cocoa-nut, plan- 
tain, and papaw are the only cultivated frnits ; the others are grow- 
ing in a wild state, and the betel-nut tree excepted, occupy but 
little attention, Although you meet with nothing amongst the 
trees which you can term brushwood, there are plenty of creepers 
and coarse grass. 

‘Lhe uatives carry no arms, and are a poor, inoffensive race, like 
the people from whom they have sprung. ‘They live in-low, 
thatched, stoue-built houses, to enter whieh you mist stoop: this 
form is given to them as offering less resistance, and thereby ren- 
dering them more secure in the severe gales they at times expe 


























The natives consider the island healthy, but their persons are 
rather puny than athletic: the number of males is greater than of 
females, Cows are the only quadrupeds on the island, and they 
are not numerous ; they are of small size, and very lean; the beef 

1 rough grain, and ill flavoured. 

Of birds, there are the curlew, crow, and a long-tailed black 


© ‘The plant alluded to here is the Tacea Pinnati 
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all very tame; the curlew, which is proverbially a 
bis realy 0. Poultry is to’ be had in small nial 
at ‘to three rupees per dozen, ‘The soa af fish and 

3 iter we bought at a rupee each, but we could obtain 
eee sneneh many ts were seen fishing on the 


Anderot sendy ae to Cannanore about 4000 maunds of coir, 



















the mannd irty English pounds. "I'he following is 
their method the earn market, re fall “: a 
i cut into a number of perpe! lar 
‘the: , and from this husk the rope is 


slices are conveyed to the water's edge, 


leomplaint on the coast against the coir brought from the 

bs is, that though the material be good, it is too loosely 
o be advantageously employed in the manufacture of 
‘on which account it is confined to cables and other 
s, in which an uneven strand is not of much conse- 


~ Atthe last sale the best coir brought only sixteen rupees 
| ‘a loss to government of four rupees on cach. 

have no safe anchorage, and produce nothing 
cial value but the cocon-nut, they ean never be of 
cal tance tous. Unlike those that lie along the 

5 have no harbours (o shelter privateers. In 
on all intercourse between the islands is interrupted, 
Targe boats are seat to the Malabar const for shelter. 
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V.—Communications on a North-West Passage, and further 
‘Survey of the Northern Coast of America. Received by the 
Commitiee of the Royal Geographical Society appointed 8th 
February, 1836, to examine them. Read, 23d February, 8th 
and 2¢d March, 1836. 


(From Sir Joun Banzow, Bart.) 


“ London, February 16. 
“Tum Committee having been pleased to ask my opinion regarding 
a further attempt to effect a North-west passage from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, I cannot hesitate to state frankly what my sentiments are, 
and briefly on what my hopes of success are founded, should such a 
attempt be ma 

“I may observe, in the outset, that the honor and reputation which 
England has acquired among the continental nations of Europe, for 
her successful exertions in extending our knowledge of the globe, 
both by eea and land, has very naturally created in the public mind 
an ardent desire, now that we are happily in the midst of profound 
peace, that further endeavours should be made to complete what has 
been left unfinished. ‘The expression of this feeling, which I believe 
was never dormant, has now found a central point to make itself 
heard, by the establishment of the ‘Royal Geographical Society,’ 
among whose objects and duties is that of receiving and consi 
such plans and proposals for enlarging the sphere of geograp! 
knowledge as may be brought under its notice. 

“There have probably not been any voyages or land journeys which 
excited a more lively interest than those for the discovery of & north- 
wrest passage, end thote expeditions that were sent out for completing 
the geography of the northern coast of North America, The rene 
of these expeditions is the object that recently urged itself on the 
attention of the Geographical Society. That portion of the land eur- 
vey which is still required, being detached parte contiguous to others 
that are known, would not be of dificult or uncertain accomplishment ; 
and there are grounds sufficiently strong for believing that the ques- 
tion of the practicability of e north-west passage, after the experience 
that has been acquired, will scarcely admit of a doubt, If this be 20, 
as I shall presently endeavour to show that it is, I think the Coim- 
mittee will agree with me that England would be held altogether inex- 
cusable,— that she would justly subject hereelf to the ridicule of 
the world,—were she to suffer any other nation, by her own indif- 
ference, to rob her of all her previous discoveries, by passing through 
the door which she had herself opened: for, be it observed, the honor 
would descend upon him who first stepped over the threshold, and nut 
‘on him who led the way to it—just as Vasco de Gama has run away 
with the honour of having discovered and passed the Cape of Good 
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‘water communication between tho Atlantic and Pacific admit of & 
navigable puseage for ships? And, if 80, how hi it that 20 
little ‘has been made towards its completion? +28 
“Lahall in the first place endeavour to explai 
sid—it 001 


u 





ir ‘voyage ee me pea Feat down Sing v's ot Eo 
jeeping close in with the shore, the ships were the heavy 
Shee ative denen ud 








Weed galt inn ‘whet happened to Rows in Regent's Inlet; ty 
clinging to 1 : const, he moved. about 800 yards in a whole season, 
and in the next abandoned his ship. earered a 
waa too late, that while be vas ak up or io aie months out of 
the twelve, there was abundance of open water and flouting masse of 
‘ice at a distance from the shore, in which he might have moved along 
in one direction or another. 

“Now wo know, and I can speak from some little 
having once been shut up three days in interminable ice, 
Mie danger need be apprabecied for s skip eo situated. Indeed 
is but the other day that one of the whaling ships, the Granuille ih 
‘was inclosed in the ice, with which she drifted 600 600 me whilet four 
others, supposed to be fast by the shore, have very little prospect of 
blog jee ators Sheatnatt of Ja July nas ‘There eannot, 
therefore, be any fear of a man-of-wur, 8 being shut up in the ico— 
doubled and sti thened as she would be for ‘oecaston 
much damage. Besides, the shores of the Arctic Seas afford little or 
No assistance to the navigators—while they are fatal to any: ae 
ea the detention they occasion, till it becomes too late “— mal 

‘The plan then should be, to keep in th 

fore with ice or not—covered, I bolieve, itn 
or irate masses, according to 
ind pg the wind, but there will always be open water, 

© But comes the main question, ‘ Whore is this open sea to 
fonnd?’ In my view of the case, it five henteeieeaaaane 
‘will briefly point it out, 
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j, anda» srr es ‘one who carefully and 


i navigators have obser 





ea to to the north of Americ 90, 
fo affran that the goarah will wt bu ol 
crowned with success. ‘The lead which 

ierurtun ton Yrvelahed ber with 000 


jest 
ees ie neee tribes that 
ratection, The deadly foudls 
i nes ‘and rig a a Todians® can be terminated on 
hy th f the Hosted or by Zuropean ixtertseiae 
tad should our ‘visite to thone remote coasts be the n 
ing thither tho blessings of peace and of sheng 
chee Hanity on the benighted inhabitants, It would in 
Beas fo all the exertion that Troe n 
all the eas ie hax inew 





fohn, the Lake of ie ‘Woods, ani d 
pundary tine between the United States and British Aneel 
te alloded to, the Lake of the We 


Bie, tie craterios mish be toel 

terry tha ae hs be itiad weed ene 
But far to the north us that lake hay been ascei 

‘be, there is now » prosperous British gottlement, containing, ‘saad 


* A the Loucheux Indians: the 
Sebi em of Bi ok pace va ye ogo in ely 








Is: r 
Breiner y a-cucoe) 
© # Baan Wranges 








Sree Engl inet 
ESE Medios ‘ent 
space to the south 






Tata James Ross and Back, 
down to Coronation Gulf, wor 


cise Adi ‘hart will show 
eras sacra aa 






int laptain. 
advance from mfg Se ‘and. the unexplored 


‘the Strait of James and Back’s Sea, being 22 miles, is 

mote than one degree of longitade in that parallel. The extent 
Spelesalsteg imesslorad fs taraficy, asl wis eipatay 

that which has been already delineated. In one seasun, Sir 

Parry sailed through 31 6 of lot eRe due west from the 
setzioea of Lancaster Soond* snd on Sis Joke Frankl sotcad Met 
peditlon, the coast was laid down for 86 degrees on a more pa 
parallel, in less than six weeks of boat navigation. 

“ "To complote the survey of the Gulf of Boothia, and establish its 
connection or separation, as the case ie be, ae 16 Straitof James 
Ross, no batter plan can be proposed Sir 
John Franklin, of sending a vessel to Woger iver, and carrgiog ct 
the survey from thence in boats; but I leave it to that sigue 
officer to give the details of his own project. The one I wo 
Par ‘embraces a different part of the const, and has very greatly 

point of economy, of any expedition ae the 
fing ‘out o' 

















ship or ahipe. 


‘ofthe party in the spring : 


general movement 
that the men should be spared from Sneed 
ion 


@ outset of the voyage, ‘The expediti wuld be on 
eave th ws one winter inthe county by taking the 
would ineroane valao 
nun sent Aibcbnen a De pvouevea. 
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the banks ofthe Coppermine in June, 0 1s to descend that river when 
itis ewelled by the floods of melting snow ; the rapids could be passed 
tafely at that time, and the sea be reached ina single day” The 
distance between the Coppermine River and Captain James Ross 
farthest point is not so great by one that between the Macken- 
zie and Coppermine, which tract was surveyed inone month. A shorter 
period may therefore be fairly allotted to the delineation of the former, 
the more especially as nearly one-half of it has been already laid down 
by Sir John Franklin, so that a straight course can be steered from 
saps tocape: aod if the south tnd of Boothia aball Sov haya hoes 
determined by another expedition, it may form, without hazard, one af 
the objects of this one; or any time that may remain between 
the completion of the survey and the end of August may be 
devoted to the examination of the eastern side of Wollaston Land, #0 
as to ascertain whether or not there be an open sea between it and 
Barrow’s Straits. 

“In the foregoing sketch, the peculiar fitness of the east end 
of Great Bear Lake for a wintering place, as being a central 
tion between the unexplored parts to the east and west, ha 
made apparent. Its nearness to the sea-coast is very greatly 
favour, not only as rendering it easily attainable should any accident 
happen to the boats, but also as allowing the expedition to remain 
longer at sea. It is also no small recommendation, that the 
route from the sea, having been twice travelled over, is well known, 
0 that all the obstacles it offers can be provided against. It is also 
better adapted than any other situation in the country north of Great 
Slave Lake for the support of a large party; and, indeed, on Sir John 
Franklin’s first journey, Mr. Dease mentioned it as being in his 
opinion the best spot that could be chosen for a wintering post 
though circumstances that could not be controlled prevented his 
suggestion from being acted upon. Dease River flows through the 
best hunting-grounds of the Dog-rib and Copper Indians : it was from 
that vicinity we obtained our supplies of dried meat at Fort Franklin 
in 1825-26; and Great Bear Lake yields fish enough for the sup- 

port of a much larger party than it is proposed to employ. In men- 
Boning the principal points to be attended to, I have not said that it is 
necessary to obtain the concurrence and cordial co-operation of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, since that enlightened body has never failed 
to lend its powerful and indispensable assistance to an expedition 
patronized by government, and having science for its aim, 

“No time can he more auspicious than the present for this under 
taking ; and I trust that the learned Secretary of the Admiralty will 
exert his influence in procuring the adoption either of this plan, or of 
a more efficient one, and thus provide for the completion of an enter- 
prise, which, under his fostering care, has made greater progress in a 
few years than it had done for previous centuries, 

“I have the honour to be, dear Sir, yours, &c. 
“ Melville Hospital, Chatham, “ Jouw Ricnanpsow.” 
« February 6, 1836.” 
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Frozen Strait to Wager Bay. If the searon werd favourable, | 
ible pacha seach weir anchor te Wee Par ee 


preparation having been 

aan Finney ‘bo employed in  ransporing the oat Prov 

on wisites for the coast voyage across the portayre, J 
Ta? lay Hrs to be See Sound, 

probat jund not much broader from Douglas Harbour, 

Hee ost be ‘The relative 

















Captain Ma 
and the other to 
ele: acest Hecla sod 


‘to settle i engi 
‘north-onat termination ‘thedand. Trwould be most Sea 
boats on ouch of these services, with a crew of two officers and) 
‘be feared from the hostility of th 
it, I think, might safely proceed, 
of 28 feet in ibneth od feet 10 inches in breadth would bo 
size, and if built of thin sambogny could be eaily tied elite 
by the crews and for their transport across the pa Lee 
Haght bo employed. The bs i T havo said, iid 
van and flour; the latter should be inclosed in 
Ea a of water-proof cloth or flannel, The pemmican oa 
bo madi in England, and at no very grent expenses it should be 
in tn ensex conti fifty potlde each, ond berserk ; 
Tt could, when thus secured, be left on the sea-const 
portage, ‘covered over with stones, without the four of ita 
by the wolves or other animals, in case it should be 
that the purty reached the sen-const too Inte for embarkation Che faa 
easoa. "should recommend, (need, tn euch case, Yost iy a 
z ‘been carried over be all left on the north 























would have tote 
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saniieaits hi HH : 
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ey r end of the ier ch See nad nae 
to the com; ‘of the coast, either by an 
faiioay or. by thie traahyort of boets Rott ‘Hudson's Bay 
three are from such high authorities, so st co 
so ably argued, that T hope, whatever may be the resulty 
cil will print them in our Journal, 

iat there is an apen, and, at th 
Fesarbb the rea ok Dene sd pas there 
‘the ni won who has du 
equally certelny that fr rould be ax Eaclerabe disgrace to thik ¢ 
try wore the flig of any other nation to be borne throughs St be 

if Own. 

ont Whenever the wisdom of Govetninent shall think fi 

problem, 1 am satisfied that the mode ied 

in the most prudent that eoulil be 
which he mentions, the 


‘the eastern 
fra iene feck oot 











at the 
pact to t ition which has been 
rete ert route of Sir Edward Parry, although d 


of auch an'expedition, 1 
one the mauner or the sed 


cially "sey 
Pr ry - 
™ It is on the probability that a passage exists about 
of Melville Island, that is, between it nd Ca ‘Walker, 


has been ed; and althou wy 
See 
ence, hive been over and over agai 


‘that direction in the Tear fect ere made by the Victory! 
therefore, that it is still a national question. 
“The first inquiry that presents itself is—Why did not Sir 
, Whowe zeal, ability, and perse cannot be 





* PEs HE 
So ehge sb istgiaiegs3 
His ti il 


nH 
i dines be 
ie Rigy a a 





ae 
tI 
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i of 
Fates 
two. 
‘cont, The wessels, awing less water than the 
from rocks and shoals; 
‘easily repaired, Finally, in the event af total wreck, 
Jess Tumerous, may 


i 
‘ 











not the fact that the Victory met with any damage ; h 
Hige ia on im saspertoct Mate at eh ae 
¥ 





fm all ofthe sume opintons nad # thinly that Ifthe 
decided, it must be by keoping clote to the shore, from Cape 
weatwar 


that unless the winter 
ion sails is found to have 
in North America, Russia, and Lapland, there is no chance: 
cosy. Tt was in consequence of the reports which T ob 
thence, at considerable ise, that I determined to per 
the mutiny of the John, and other untoward circumstances. 
Wee She obipn be to take advantage of a , 
Lregeet that my remarks, which I now request you to lay 
Society, do not accord with the opinions of come of its most influes 
tial members; but trusting that justice will be done to my motiy 
Thave to assure yon, that no one can be more desirous for 
motion of an object so worthy of the nation, und uo one I 
more rejoiced than myself to hear of the complete success of 
‘onterprise. 








"Tam, Sir, 
“Your most obedient Servant). 
* Jonx Rossy 
 Coptain Maconochle, R.N. “ Captain of the Royal Nawy, 
Soho." -~ 
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Eicprests, 1 i in tovith the fe 
possess, and no other supplies are tet here. 
a rea ‘yellow earths which abound in the hills in the vicinity 
anchorage, are used by the Arab mariners for their boats, 
tutes for paint; and near the tomb in Sherm-el-Sbeikhy 
cure an abundance of rock-salt, As a plan of these inlets ace 
panies the chart, it will be unnecessary for me to men 
a than that, for shipping, the northern one appears preferable! ‘ote 


‘ottraelers who are proceeding in native boats to 
ane are less anxious to visit Thebes, and to vail on that 
the Nile etwecy i and Cao ha to tbat «quick 

fu ly fool div to land here, and 

coma tom hence wor on Ste ithe Nikos 
we up to this cape, whence, if tl ave a fair wi 
once te Konnir,t Ka otherwise, they, wait until teeta 
‘Travellers who are also proceeding to Suez would do well to son 
route during the prevalence of worth-westerly breeze, 
aye realy ef ay dase ration, a vender 9 age 

the Strata of Jabal and vip the ven of Suen bots aeaD 








Kea, which is not only considerably 


horter, but the axcent, 
the seaption ‘of one pass, is gradual through valleys of firm s 


‘Dhejourney, by the Intter route, is, estinisied et tia da 
Freeads tho Soa aft single ‘comel thence nbd beck aa 


dollars. 
It is erroneously supposed that Mount 
a e off Ris Mohammed, and also off ‘Tor: 
the oeighbouring hills. prevents its being seen from any otliee 
ps than about eight miles to the north-eastward of 
from. bxibet situation its summit may be distinguished in clear 
weather, 


® Pilgrimage. Tien sbip-inaaters, 
t That is, “the tittle i 

















os peedshatansss 











aa gals and 6 elf i length and ab 

a mile a a a tN 

Seether hex) 

lower portion being constructed of sioncs 

Sse pets ei oF erin hess “steer te 
conducted from the valley to a reservoir near the beach, 

there are still some remy @ 

"The nature of the vol in the valley, and. the facili 

mumerous streams prosont for irrigating it, are, 

pais indifference to a insults © 

oa 





Whea the cro written, Iwas not awar 
that De Vince EP accent Bega ot 
threan Sea, had placed the town of Leuks Kémé near thie 
the cot ctberwize T should have boon more minute ins) 


TpATISs eathor pears to have drawn his conclusion from the & 
notices handed down to us by ancient geographers, 
Eysbeobeerentons made by Me. trwin in his voyage 


Tireay Mowilabh as tho site of the ancient Leuki 











pots, a bowl for 
otegage mee mame 
We conversed. ‘ith 
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‘Tho trees were principally of the ean | 
some few Acacias.* = elem 
Mowilobh is merely remarkable for its castle, 


eee eae caravan, to 
hal Mey de bat ler Tile, say 







with mortar; thoir shape is q , flanked: 
rowers, in which are placed some ol an 
broken and others dismantled. ‘The upper part 

‘which are thirty feet im hei gered wi ope 


etry, but their extent wot ire @ force to: 
The ination, along the iene me pra ie 
the troops, the oe and eastern being 3 


ception of grain, &e. ‘ 
Pohaunened “All, whom has devolved the whole 
ment of Elejiz, furnishes there stations with the necessary 
oof grain and the garrison, consisting of an oflicer, 
in rank to our serjeant, and fifty men (Maghrebint- " 
also paid by him. L observe that all the castles ow the 
Hajj route are also garrisoned by Maghrebins. om 
tho arrival of the caravan, the soldiers only who accompany 
it, ave permitted to eneump within the forifentions the 
and the Bedouins pitch their tents outside, near the 
200 yards on the north aide of the castle, Here, during thenn stay, 
@ brisk trade is carried on with the Liem who ae 
the surrounding county, bartering their sheep, gibi, 
powder, cloth, &e, Scattered among the numerous 
‘surround the castle, there aro about 150 huts eo 
endjans, and some few stone houses rudely pels which are o¢cur 
pa by the Bedouing who cultivate the trees, A few also: 
for the porno of supplying the small Hajj boat a por 
with id water. ” 
which are constructed and lined with: 
there ae some gardens which produce grapes, the nebek,t 
Ke, with a few vegetables, barely suflicient for 
of the garrison. pean be purchased here from the! 
also water, which is ebm and firewood, but the latter: i 
ferent and its supply uncertain, Small boats occasionally 
Mowilahh for these necessaries, but the larger bagalis 
“= 


‘Sherm. 3 
‘The const in the vicinity and to the northward of Mowilahh 
ally Stcsbeing With erodes elevatio ‘ote aoe 


a anne Oe 
ai sin rtibont aad Rencian du uot it om ta 
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const, most probably induced to this error, 

‘On approaching the shore from seaward it formed 
parallel midges, which successively rise without any 
increase or decrease (baeanithee that the land at dae 
twenty miles: the sume rates | 
tory aod) in. Hoth Instances -eppearclose to the 
exraordiery clearness and purity of the 

January, and February; and 


Tinney of the is is also tern emeer 
to the pee eee tin observations, 


aavigacion of this part of the cet he wall tad" Re 





and water, im small quantities, m ie eet 
who 2 otter aed tho fnterior 








the coast. On the 
fas beemnined tit Sry seitbout wie ie would beri 


Xe ek Diobs th choraye ts unl eAe'incoamMae 
erm a is small and is 

= ‘only be made available for boats or smull vessels, Tt is 
likewise difficult of egress, which can only be effected 





At the distance of half a mile from 
ichorage, there is mn oa cae 
range o Hel with the const, 
‘extensive view of the interior is obtained, Fronting 
there ‘are several dém-trees, and a few yards farthest mr 

me wells with an abundant supply of water. ‘They were 
by Sultan Selim I. for the use of the pilgrims on their 





ee ee 
* Yeb@ah (Lippe aud Niedube). + Abé Shaheh (Rappell and Niebuii). 





Rds Mohammed and Jiddoh. o 


that obtained at Wej-h. A few deserted huts wore ‘eft’ near 

pot; We saw No as it is only occasionally visited 
convenience of obtaining wood aud water, 
ee inan {norary vprocured by 


Barna ‘olong, and sarrow; its hills are skirted 
but itute of 7 








;Posite, to this island, oF smnin, there is an 
lama; about tire ils from whi towards 
feis acutle now in ruins "The garrison Was with~ 


‘ei lace for the 
sistent esta Ars vicinity. 








rere pancetta disposed of. tata re 


is brought from wells near the fort, about three miles 
Poi Spang era dae J observe on | 
that with the exception of the al mentioned tribe, 
passe Gerd ged in manual Fabour watil 

i ‘his furnished with: wm ehundads, 
excellent fish. 





proaching og the isla than which te'el acetal 

harbour, at a distance of seven miles, forms an excellent 

‘entering, ~~ 
On the day of our arrival we reccived a visit from the 

sheikh of ie Bili+ tribe, Sheikh Amir. His 

inlind six days’ journey, and coastwise from Mi 

the southward ag far as Hasiaf. ‘The general appellation oF the 

various hordes who oceupy this tract ix a and their umber is 


said to exceed 7000. The sheikb, though sill 
Sar vaporcey agi aaa vised ene a ew ouewt 


yet, contrary to the general habits of other chiefs 
hie asked for tl eh hr 
when a few trifling presents were made hiw. ta 
Mohammed "Ali ao annual mit in cash and 
he guarantees a safe passage for the su ier ea mth 
“Of ano hans expen itself. 
On one officers expressing a a to visit bis 
red much delighted, prourised his utmost to: 
roy sh disposed to go, but remarked, that as it was three days” 
oma it onli, at this advanced season, be too 
le Nigence of the existence of a ruined town | 
interior, hours from the fort, and also that there were 
some inscriptions cut on the face of hills an the road to on, 


in consequence directed to ee ‘on the following. moray 
the prone of stenting e fet. 
roceeding over a low plain, whick is marsh oar OE 
covered with a saline incrustation, we reuched the for, which ix 
about three miles in a direction from the porches) Te is, 
1 |. though somewhat smaller, built in the 
that at Mowilahh. On 

















Je, and garrisoned uerise 

















were the rian. ‘The ges detion of ths valley Wa 
and through its ice elena (about two : 
were perceived scattered at various distai 
projected, leaving a chai defile berwee 
‘of both hills we suw bac ‘of two sal forts. Al 
of the houses, T measured the re 
feot in thickuers, and had boon built in soine places o 
T conceived, from the ruins being of vo massive 
it could not have been an Atal town, and the 
forred to, pronounced it to be ‘of Nuzarene 
= there was nothing to warrant my forming 
aracte! 


‘Adjoining the ruing there is a singularly formed bill of ly 
fies toa BME sto GbiEh The facboiale Me og 
‘mostly to have been taken. ‘The 
ined out the mouths of several caverns, 
reunzion + of reward would induce thea 3 A 
hg believed to be the nbode of spirits, 
tad been informed of the existence of caves t 
and Ind therefore provided myself with 
penetrating to some depth, und in various i 
the centre of the hill had sunk considerably, leaving be 
roof, which was a mere shell, and the parts whit had 





* That ix," Christin,” Soe vote, p. 53. 
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Merce of tp ules fom Ue bench, lige Ora 
or Dir-el-ssbrin:t Here. there inn 
tad rea tees 


vicinity, aceording to the report of the Arabs, there al 


too limited to permit our examining the spot. Near 
the encampments of the Billi tabe to, the souths 
and those of the Joheinah commence. 

Hasdnf is well known to navigators, who: 
jn their way from Jiddah to Kosuir and Suee, 
greatest elevation to be 400 feet on its, tO A 
away to the south-eastward. Off the north 
island called Libnah, between which and H 
narrow channel, nay ic for boats only. 

Indifferent water is obtained here in small quanti 
only during the winter season) from some wells near 
tomb ; but the quantity required for the consumption o 
Ditants and that to the hajj boats, ix mostly brougl 
main, During the warm yeaxon the Arabs Teave the 
oes in Cbekegic she ares best ats contit 

i purpore of disposing of their grain, dates, 

Hall boots, which, put ha. tes hey a 
amen, the sea in this: a abounding in fish, which, 
is exported for Cairo market, or disy 
ving tribes, They are more opulent 
‘who are rarely engoged i 
During their stay here they reside in m long atrage 
the south aide of the island, in huts constructed of ea 
apenks much in fayour of the bonusty of the Arabs 
is coast, that we found in these houses, on our. 
many useful articles left without any one to protect t 
main, this tribe possesses an_ extensive tract of country, 
ted by numerous pools of fresh water, yielding them 

jant supply of dates which are considered 

Hose of Meding. A letter Grom sherit Serursay Yembo 
sheikh, procured us promises of an escort to any part of 








© Attawsl for Alda, the log island ?* 
{ Toe weet bout or tation nthe grimy oud, See 


pAb. 
se aces dpe St cuss toalane = Mor mest ended 












of the most celebrated Arad bes, though litle beard of 
ra 
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ates 


the ship’ 
ture in 


more distant, and still higher © 
ment consisted of about 130 huts ranged in ub 
‘circular form,  yaet their goats and eee ‘was near 
the middle, 'Sexeral dogs, resembling the English m 
watching the flocks, These huts differ in 
northern tribes. 

The Bedouins here received us on landing with 
and did not appear to relish either our visit or 
pat to them. f 

From the abundance of water on this spot, and the 
‘of the soil, there can be but little doubt that it would 
‘the inhabitants for any trouble they might bestow on 
Hon; but the aversion of the Bedouins to Ullage is wel 
and, with the exception of date-trecs, there is scurcely, 
colse they will take the trouble to rene, 

‘The encampments of the Johvinah tribe do not extend 
this. Here they border on those of the Bili. ts 

Jn our progress from Hasiini to some to 
Lobserved that the Arab mariners have a practice of 
Inrge portions of the reefs, which, hecoming. 
blackened by exposure to the atmosphere, serve to. point 9 
different anchorages. From that part of the coast o 
Hasini to the southward, ay far ay 
athe sea is low and. snudy in some 
rocky in others; from thence it lually rines 
100 to 200 feet, forming at that elevation an extensive | 
‘The face of this slope is intersected by numerous traces: 
rents, which fave divided and rent it in a most ¢ 


MT back range, al aie dis{unce of about fifteen miles 
4¢a, takes the same direction as the coast, and is of irregs 
yarylug, from 1500 to 2000 fect. It is broken into d 


Sha paiasntdal fas, diversion, cha pondidarable edie 
Te Mahar” the eae of a tract of tabl . 
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‘costume, wil (ath, Grae reer 

pena pe or crooked dagger, with rina 

4 “i omarnested wih avers thee 
Jean afford it)/a loug. crooked | 

polish he phe cambio “as iti 

fy 






stringy p append {6 them, serving by their mnoti 
flies, are here excessively troublesome. op 
‘The wamen bad their faces totally covered by a veil 


but transparent muslin; and their persons were 
in a loose wrapper of. blue cotton, which: covers: 





granted ean Igence, 
See 
the re which has been given us ty hoe 
ferocious and treacherous inhabitants, Piga we, 
excited more attention and curiosity than the. ship, 
European vessel had visited theie port for many years 
eine revenue of Yembo', like that of Jiddah, arises 
customs, which are nominally fixed at ten per « 
prevail in collecting them, some, 


chiged thighs tes ts nes te 
tani ipod, om Jiah payed if ifs en 
ficate be produced from the custom-master of 


-dues have been paid there. An oflicer is racnd 8 
board ench boat bound to this port, to prevent jing 
during the sherif’s time, was carried on to.a great extent. 


toms are ee) ave the same puso ten nee and ot! 

‘sions; many of the boats visiti port take away largequan. 

tities of provisions for the: ‘Taddahe market at ND le 
‘The imports, which consist of articles required for the: eon- 


gnu nn * i a tae or 


tan algpation of the Julian word ama oF 
puto ma "The ‘aba of the cin mt rok lhe 
Literally " convemence, comfort." 
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to taking: ‘ion of it, that we were obliged 
without ing. our (> eee 
“Brace states that a dati of these J 
the finest climate in the world, * all sorts of 1m and 
ne how or hans baee eae 
substance: cou 
‘Ths boformation there tn 20. doubt. he received from 
for uo montion ix made of his having proceeded to them. 
as exaggerated were furnished us, but there is: 
to doubt their ecorrectaess. Lf true, it would 
ote that as of these repre 1 
yet our sti at ‘sousous) 
Rennie Truttsof ont eet were expored. ve x 
the'market, ret from pesca. io ies, soul we tearn’ 
ny they were brought hither, even for the governor 
jt se Sis taping the prevented our j 
ins, also operated in frustrating an i t 
yon, jakhl. Le ix there that the Arabs bave their 
houses, and not on the Radwab bills, as Mr. Bruce wns 
rectly informed. Prom what we could learn from the i 
tract lies in a north-easterly direction from the town, at the | 
tance of fifteen miles, and is situated at the base of = 
hills, from which a stream of water issues. Few 
cultivated there ; a small quantity of dhurrah and tobacco is 
but the attention of the Arabs is almost exclusively 
their Noort the produce of which is much esteemed, 
there groves the houses are scattered, which are 
distinct families ; these houses are ee yetiete' of inet ror 
from the neighbouring oa a ine whidmntees 
Maree never give up by the family to ‘they mie 
‘Betore Mebaned "Ali's rule, ayarels were as 
Les hela are Aalp the desert, and the 
of their date-groves was an event of by no means 
occurrence; but since the Pashi now derives a considerable reyes 
nue from the produce of their date plantutions, it hax become ait 
‘of interest to prevent the recurrence of these disputes, and 
a is constantly stitioned heres ee 
As Ptolomy places Inmbia} near this spot, it is much to be re 
that we were not enabl bh visit it, since some | 
oa iS bee peel ly have been discovered there, It ix 
the Arabs of Yembo'-Nakhl should: td 
fair ‘embo' as & colony, or as merely a temporary: 


Ube swered soil polluted by infidolu was the true exuas 


ncaa ce oy {a the Gi i aa Ye 
Ra a jooek text; in the Latin yersiva, lat. 24%, 


































this part i 
Tow und sandy, but in the interior there are hille 


capt pred 
tives Jebel 
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feet in the sand has collected in such: 
Posy eee Een i, 















tended with danger. Prom this narrow gut the int 
ie an excellent harbour, of sufficient extent to slford 


sondepooicenty in length and talf that since r 
1 fort has been erected in the vicinity. "Che remains of thi 
for rage been elnoe ae form, with towers at the © 
and gates, Near the middle, on either side, the walls an 
ani six feet in thickness; so that, in a. country where 
artillery is almost unknown, it must have been 
of great atrength, The ie a ety of ol mas 
near the landing-place. At the distance of 100 
there is a quay paved with hewn stones ; of these p 
are four circular spaces nine feet in diameter. We p 
brerpices of the houses among the ruins, pus errr 
masses of corroded capes 
saidals OF Orth eebppred atlases atid ea: leah faired 
same description as is found scattered over the ruins of 
towns. An examination of there might possibly lead to 
very of the period at which this town was erected; the 
obsarved to be more opaque thin that at present manufactiy 
‘The Arabs could usno information on the subject 
igi of this town, yet it has evidently been a place of great: 
if not a proce) roe hed d, aaa ceo 
jetty an wo lice us to suppose thnt vess 
cr ey nian must have formerly found ranean te i 
permit them to pay up and deliver their cargoes at it 








About wimile from the fort the ruins of another town, 

been constructed of coral, now much blackened by ¢ 

the atmosphere, are visible ; aud on the other side of 
tol nag eh aie there are ulso- extensive Tate ee 


ins prevented our making any 
eategt of these. 

es 
* dic or 1 Jhry ia 29° 96" N. by Nicbuby’s vbservation, Geogr, Nubieas ps 100, 
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twaion >The ition nkepensienes of Arabs hing ‘been meh 
talked of, but L question if “be not one of the few 
have never known a master, At two passes in the Toute’ 
‘caravan, called Safré and Jedideh,* they were less successful. 
pis ene ‘thoy surrendered to 'Sa’id. It may be re 
thot it was against the latter of ita 
Joection of the Wahhdbis, that Tustin Péshé received @ 
ene aauyad Miu Wh soars sat 
ft a 
erie Lie 
ree 1 ian caravan: 
trented ut the conclusion of the war; and though be still 
them with an annual present, a large sum is nevertheless 
Dosa Gyr hajj on this spot, before they are permitted: 
les 
"Their principal sheikh, Sultén ben Hasan, has, for greater seen 
rity, fixed his residence near this spot. Possessed of 
sonal strength and undaunted courage, the fame af this 
warrior furnishes m general theme of discourse among the 
bouring tribes. These qualities, joined to an intri 
siion md ieareen al wiles. bay render jm 
powerfal in Hejaz, Several ineffectual attempts 
made to draw him into the power of the Pashé, but Ben 
continues to elude his artifices and hiv threats, ‘The 
the Harb tribe extend from hence to Jiddab, the a 
Tuwél being merely branches of this. ‘Their foree is © 
at 40,000 matchlocks, which marks them as the most powerful 
tribe in Arbia. Their habits are predatory and warlike, mod their 
disposition bold and sagucious. In appearance the oe a 
foxbe eatiy:thantheie waightours of the plang, bite tue farmed 
expression of the face no difference is discernible. ‘They are ali 
the objects of dread and suspicion to the pilgrims, to the marin 
who visit the coast, and to the neighbouring tribes. ‘They 
to be equally shunned or feared by all. Amidst the m 
which furnish an abundant supply of fresh water, they are rieh in 
their own resources, porsessing numerous flocks of Hi 
pastures, a ousidera ho ‘quantity of corm, which thoy cherpel t 
slaves to cultivate, and extensive date-groves, ee, 
‘The mean hiehn she Buus i rocoeefuly Fr ed ao the 
aseans of quivting the other tril stopping the su rgeain, 
would thesef ieieffects a theat< © at 
Within their territories we mot them more frequently neu: 
sea const, than any of the other tribes. Camels, huts, and) 


‘the market.” See Bi 
Uedowion, ted spat serene “rari "dhe astro 
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tribes. {The letter hive nbs forty boats eran ial : 
which are mostly employed on the Ab; » 
Fron: heuce to Bherm Ub-bur, or Cl it ihe 












the shore, that it is not probabli 
any useful purpose. as ation land at the back iprescuts 
remarkable tn its aj apps 
Sherm Ub-bur,* or Charles Inlet, is about ight miles in 
epi in breadth from a quarter of a mile to 150 yards. 
is connected with a marsh which extends, by the 
whe the Arab, several miles into the interior, ‘The river B 
omer is marked in D'Anville’s map, as having its outlet 
‘e explored its termination, but there is a 
pea induce us to suppose that if receives ny other p 
fresh water than an occasional torrent} from the interior, 
anchorage is upon the northern bank, about half a mile from 
cutrance, aud about 200 yards inside a rocky point, 
bo rounded as ner as the patch running off it will ad 
the exception of this point, the extremity of which may be 
discerned, the passage inside, ax well as the coustabout the 


is free from dangers. 
Armnge of barren and naked mountains Ccing a part of 
reat chain which wearly encompasses Arabia) extends 
idlah to ‘Akabah, approaching in some few places near the se 
‘coast, and running towards the interior in ridges ines 
height as they recede from the sea. In clear weather these 
are visible at a distance of from forty to seventy miles. 
highest hills of this range are Jebel Subsh, aid Radwab, and 
the Mowilaih peaks, which I have particularly deseribed: 
fittle variety marks the appearance and form of ie others, that f 
have rarely deemed it necessary to enter into a detailed 
of them, Of the character of the distant ranges we bad 
opportunity of judging, further than, by their ragged and pointed 

















which we could venture’ so far into the interior) were observed to 
ing = 

stone, exhibiting an almost entire 
‘The extraordinary prevalence of the latter in the Red Sea” 


Appearance, we may be inclined to ener them to be of 
formation; thoye near the fort at Wej-h (the only occasion on 
be of dark granite, with veins of white 
throngh them, Many of the hills 
those boun: the shore are of light coloured Nae 
fronted by, and containing large quantities of shells and 

+ In 919 AV by Nicbuhr'e obser Description of Aiablay 

Prutubly the Betis wes such treat Ls 
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cnjestaré on this fact, Ht iy thatthe came of this 
aor sant ba ocksd coe an {84 coral’ beingy ate mo 


‘outer part of the reefs; this part being com 
wariety, by which the force of the sea may 
‘same manner as that of a body of water would, if de 
















But be the eause what it may, it id of practical import 
the mariner should be made acquainted with the fact; for 
ing towards those reefs at night he may be lulled into: 
Rasey, un boNter foe) closely ou them, under an imp 
he would either bear or see the surf. Tn the neigh 6 
and amidst the clusters, a chart can avail the 
than ia marking the outer boundary, to which our ai 
therefore especially directed ; within this the navigator y 
directed by the eye, as the only and the best pilot, and = sho 
acquaintance with this manner of proceeding, will enable 
distinguish the dangers, and nlso to estimate from the” 
shades the changes in the depth of the water, 

During the warm senson, from May to October, in the 
part of the sea, the reefs are observed to have about two fe 
water on them, than in the remaining months of hae 
effect i# produced by the influence of northerly fi 
senson, which, prevniling throughout the whole extent of 
enuse A continued current to set through the Straits into 
of" When the southerly windy, which at the lower 
the wea prevail from October to May, set in, these 
observed to change their direction, and to flow buck with ra 
the whole body of water having no means of escape, then 
towards the northern part of the sea, and becomes 
elevated, ‘I'he partial influence of a southerly breere 
former months was observed to produce for a short time & 
effect, che water subsiding (o its former level on the return 
hottherly breezes, pd 

t 


It is a ques importance to determine whether it m 
ss able for a small steamer, when preveuted by 
pursuing her course by the middle chanel, to effect 
ine of reefs and 


passage up the vex by the channel between the Ii 
the coast, 













A glance at the chart will point out that, with the of 
occasional gaps, a continu Tat of seefs runs neatly 
the shore, and extends along the whole of the Arabian che 


sen. In the interval formed by the outer boundary of the 
the line of coast, there are innumerable ‘coral 

‘banks, all having between them deep channels, which 

tantly ed by native coasting vessels. Now it 
known that, within these channels, smooth water is always ry 








Rés Mohammed and 


Jiddah. 
rere petegretarer y 








rable influence have these i 
the power of the wind, that a breeze 

frequently been observed to linger for an 
Fg, hang Bae hore const, 

with a fine land wind on one side 

breeze prevailing from 


moderate 


3 


the 
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The ar vemerean cool and ing, but 


winds aro damp, sultry, and unwholesome, 
which the latter yore in ee and October r 














on pi i 
was taken in supplying the crew, both native pane 
every opportunity, with the best fresh « 
fevers, and ulcers on the legs, are common at Yembat d 
Tobsceve that sickness 10 n considerable extent generm| 
yails durin, is hajj seayon on the sea const aud at 
‘Tho unhealthy situation of that city, the indifierent quality 
water, and a fatigues of travelling, joined to, the di 
tom of changing e garinents unustially wor, for the 
cont Goga cameeta nro during. Tequeat er ate Sia ret! 
are few aud trifling compared. to the prodigious, mortal 
Ihas occurred this year (1891), by a visitation (E believe 
fn record) of the cholera, That fatal divease had shown. i 
nome few cases previous to the hajj. and was supposed. by 
Aimbs to haye been brought by the Indians, but it was not 
‘the whole multitude had assembled, that it reached ite m 
Ience, Its virulence became at length vo great, that 
puted that none cone-holf of the Bi rims fell victimes 
a of Mecca and of Jiddah, the Pishi who 
‘Syrian caravan, and many other people of dist 
amept off, So numerous were its victims, that the ling 
to bury the dead singly, but dug large pits into which 
were a by hundreds, Many pilgrims were so. 
inews of the event, that they were unable to area 
si » while others hastily quitted it, aad the road from Meces to 
dab was in consequence, for several weeks afterwards, steamed 
ae the dead and dying. 
‘The disease followed a the Ravel in their ioe up th 
eae the: ine tte embo’, Suex, rata 
we found that the halting places of the “J 
with the numerous graves of thi me. al eae 


—— 
* An Indian or Malay word, not therefore the local name for this diveamey 


me 


to procure ny our 























of formed 
‘are not whcommon at Jiddab and in its 
Pk apts fhe 


Bed this 
habits oral rion fae 
the deserts of the interior, I observed a 


personal appearance of the Arabs of 
nce of the 
‘on the shores of the Arabian side of 


shaven close, eyebrows of 
skin, ont shad Tae than uy 


shores ol 


I Te to this festivity, @ 
scastacrened Meal be'sdded, Wy pests 
ever know yy may also be considered 
ticlze of food wth al luisa 


shel: ‘Buch a ihe ordinsy ey of tog 
J is jivary fare 

‘villages or insieul al iat sea-comsie nk Garb of 

Jha move about with their camels, is more preca= 
am informed they will uudertake a 













form thei L 
‘ondure this meagre fare, whenever an fe 
dea pe to Tun into the opposite ezuteave of on 
lulyence. 
“Meir habitations consist of small huts or tents, the fi 
tructed of coarse gras and flags | 
‘on the coast opposite to Hi 
some sticks, which afford but an a 
Lwction against the extremes of heat and cold ; 
juring the winter season, iy very severe. In 
shelter against the stiong prevalng breezes 
ward, their huts are generally erected behind some hillod 
amidst trees, having also the convenience of pasturage in 











‘Their weapons consist of a spear about eight feet in | 
pointed at both en jambir, of large crooked di Yi 
semicircular shape, with a broad blade; a matehlock gum 
@ barrel of extriordinary length; and sometimes a long shu 
double-edged sword. Few, excepting their sheikls, appear | 
possess pistols, 7 , 

‘The Huteimi tribe, branches of which are met with on dil 

of this const, arc looked upon by the Beilouins as 

10 legend regarding the cause of thei degradation was fr 
normated to us. Mohammed, according to this tradition, 
course of u journey along the sea-coust, sought shelter 19) 
Aceugmenth) A coaees propered Sor Midi Gaal by which the 
prophet wax a0 offended, that he pronounced @ cure upon 
tribe, and enjoined his followers to shun them asa 

y exhibit a more restless disposition than the ofl 
‘and are distinguished from them by their more meagre and 
pearance, ‘Their food consists almost ee of fish, 
(Geeriek crnsicon: the mika cx comtta beech CU eeaeae 
alone, who possess boats, are enabled to procure food of 
gusting nature, ‘They are so helpless, that they become am 
prey to the Bedouins, who deprive them of any property in et 
Possession, or oblige them to pay a tribute in pearls asthe price of 
‘exemption from such spoliations. ‘They are to be met with on 
the Nubian ax well ax on the Arabian coast. 

Te was computed that 20,000 pilgrims arrived this year, LF 
from the Egyptian ports. ‘Those coming from Abyssinia, 
and other parts of interior Africa, embark mostly at Masaywah, 
Suwikin, and Kosair, and those from Turkey and the Barbary 
States at Suez. Constant employment was thus afforded from 













——— 
* Burckhardt (Hedouins, p.227) syeaks rather more favounbly of the Hutotwmt tebe 
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On these occasions, which are frequent, the dispute is decided by 
the knives of the former. ‘To avoid the crowd and filth of the in- 
terior of the vessel, many of the pilgrims sling their beds, which 
are similar in construction to the chir* of Iudia, outside the vessel, 
in which, protected by an awning, they remain during the time the 
vessel is under sail. 

‘Attached to the caravans, and at the various stations, there are 
anumber of wretched beings, some almost in the last stage of 
disease, who are solely dependent on the precarious charity of their 
fellow-travellers, for the means of visiting and returning from the 
holy cities. ‘To prevent their accumulation at the different 
where they would probably engender disease, they are portioned 
ont in separate lots by the governors, and the different boats and 
ships are compelled to furnish them with provisions, and to find 
them a passage, free of expeuse, to the various ports to which they 
may be proceeding. ‘To evade this burden, the honest Nakhodis 
do not scruple to use every artitice. ‘he poor wretches are some- 
times enticed on shore at any part of the coast the vessel may touch, 
and abandoned there. If the spot is near to, or should happen to 
be at a port where there is any competent authority, they are placed 
on board the next vessel that touches there ; but if, as is frequently 
the case, they are landed on some unfrequented part of the const, 
the certainty of a miserable death by thirst and starvation a 
them. 

As the large boats are not able to approach sufficiently near to 
the town of Jiddah to land their passengers, those of a smaller de- 
scription come off as soon as the bagalis have passed the gateway ; 
then commences a scene of wrangling and quarrelling between 
the pilgrims and these boatmen, for as the latter consider the pil- 
grims as fair game, they evince an carnest desire to fleece them 
without mere 

The unsettled state of Hejiz when Burckhardt visited it, in 
1816, induced him to predict that the time had passed away when 
pilgrims, urged by feelings of devotion, would continue to flock 
ually to Mecea to visit the shrine of Mohammed, A doubtful 
war, in which Mohammed 'Ali was at that time engaged with the 
Wabhabis, could scarcely allow him, in a country like Arabia, 
to anticipate the long and uninterrupted peace which hus followed 
its successful termination ; yet from this cause, the absence of all 
imposts on the pilgrims, and probably an increasing spirit of com- 
merce, so many facilities and inducements are held out to visit the 
holy cities, that in 1831 there were more pilgrims assembled there 
than had been known within the list half cen In 1816, but 
two of the five or six regular caravans were present; but in 1831, 






























































* Probably the author wrote chée-pii, ie, “bodstead.” 
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carried on in their skins and fins, The Lebel take thea fre 
Jiddub and Mokbé for the Chi t. 


‘occasions, 51 
seen near Kosnir; and about five years ago, one was 2 
ashore on the island of Seadfir. 
‘The commodities which are now brought to Jiddah from 
are wither disposed of during the hajj to pilgrims, who 
‘ibute them through Turkey, Syria, &e., or they are parm 
required at Mecca, ida, and other ee in Hafiz 
goes of ships coming from Bengal are more varied thao 
those ont the othor fodian ports, Some vessels arrive direct from 
Calcutta, freighted solely with rice, sugar, and Dacca-muslin, 
which may be considered as the staple commodities ; others 
ind fine blue cloths, cambric, of which the ihedm is made, 
igo. ‘Touching on the Malabar const, these ships fill 
imber, cocoa-nut oil, cocomnuts, black = 
finger, turmeric, Ke. : i 
the last ten ne 











ay ie Se tre toe rapes enes idk 
led at Mokhi, and afterwards disposed of to the Somélies 
at Berberah, 

‘The imports from Surat consist wholly of Cashmere-shawls, 
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of tbe principal brauckes of commerce between 
|, has now much declined since the importation’ 
and West India coffee into the ports of the Medi 
Minor, European Turkey, and Syria. The bad effects 
severe exactions imposed on the traffic in this article by 
is illustrated by the fact, that American shij 
Mokhd with coffee for the Mediterranean markt 
notwithstanding the expenses incumbent on so long ® 
abled to supply it cheaper than the merchants who 
thence by the way of Egypt. This wade ns therefore, 
time past, been in a declining state, and in 1890 it ceased, for) 
period, altogether, at 
Corn Trade=As the barren soil of Arabia produces but few 
supplies, and is utterly incapable of supporting the crowd of 
gris that flow to Mecca during the hajj season, Egypty 
an early penod, has contributed to supply is wants, + 
ing the continuance of the war in Arabia, Mohammed "Als, 
aga means of defraying its expenses, monopolized the whole come 
lisposed of all the grain that was required for the com 
sumption of Hejdz at his own price. The revenue be 
from this was enormous, but it was collected (notwith: 
disapprobation of the Porte, under whose especial protection the 
holy cities are cousidered as being placed) with too much 
and its amount was found to be too considerable to be 
Tinguished: he hus therefore retained it, All the grain 
arrives at Jiddab and Yembo" is vhipped on account of th 
and no private merchant is allowed, under any cireut 
purchase the smallest quantity until landed at those 
When the surplus not required for public purposes is 
to ee who miata — it, ee “4 
¢ grain is procured from Upper Egypt, at i 
lt te plies ne eg ound ea 
tua forwarded on camele fo Konic. Ihe échs tad saa 
his own boats employed in transporting it thence to the Arabian 
coast, but he has since found it more advantageous to. freight 
vessels for that purpose. ae 
‘Timber for ship-building is supplied either from India or by 
the way of the Nile from the Mediterranean. Boats ore built at 
Jiddab aod Suez, where the timber is imported. Soma tonne 
Jaunched at Kovair, and others at Hodeidah, These are 
solely constructed for commercial purposes, and piracy is quite 


unknown, 
‘The number of boats belonging to Jiddah and Yembo" may be 
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he Se ty remarkable for swift sailing. ‘The greater 
nt ‘te these sae are ie nee Ree the northern yd 4 
iin the tra grain un ports to those of 
tiny pibtatl Ae ot lg SEA cliakdisbie Bla 
Walia carried on ta bee ‘them to an Jiddal, whieh, from its 
pia situation, is well are usa commerciil dep&t for the 
‘of the upper and lower parts of the sea. Boats from 

fomnensog the southern part of the sea, are not permitted to 
ior (Giddai i) wt entering to pay a eat duty, the con» 
Sequence of which iy tht they prefer landing their earyocs there, 
Desai ot which, beiog: required for the Byy| racemes et, in ree 
= Som thence in vessels belongiog tothe Jiddah merchants, 





APPENDIX. 
The route of the pilgrims from Cairo to Mecca.t 
“rhe note pated (mabbfl sherif’ 0) having insued from Cairo: 
moceeds to the Birket-ol-bajj (pilgrims? 
sate thence to the Hilfet-el-bowerb (hasilet of the litle ga We 
place, etween two bills, with an elevation and Yong ig Mt 


and 
rt (the re er si re Cnr lodgus (Giskiyeh), 


4 then 
Dyer] Got be Aetta). to dt to ‘ace its water 
‘sometimes is run: hr rrstbks ere in A 


er thee built by Kanst chiral thes lodges (lisktyeh). 
u ison 















fo the port. a feet (Suez), and in the same direction 

Miisht (eprings of Moses), ‘Thence to 

pone: day'e jourey. gree el tama pits 
itis said, of excavations wade in ili by 

bt the purpow of jinkag the, nea of ars (Meditarae 








ok ‘et aseir pronouneed ginjah, ‘This word is Turkiah, and 
Stadt nc ore iui Cholebt othe Sihka-oun 
ra fon or near the cout, and eb 











oo Coast of Arabia betiveen 





thence 
Batn-nakht on be ie (mer 
sgn ng ee 


tie fom the Aria et Beylorbey, of Egypte 


of thy Then: 
Waitt patiog ahiety valley) ; thence to 
‘Wid id a ‘s ruminating valley). Then, 
soma (the exalted wells), « wide plain, where 
; ve eal is), 9 wide 

wells; one called Bireby the other "Alda, There is Teen x 
Chuud) filted with rain-water, and in its nel pate ee 
all Parikh baghl (ul's muscles). 

Ras-er-rekb (head of the camel-drivers), na dle called ia 
(Che Kid or the mounds) Ista le weighbouthood, 

Sath-eltakabah (the plain, or the summit of th met. he 


axsoal (euseasy of Ash rere tes oad samen 9 
ow in ruing, In a low place ni i tor 8 wel Bo 
the water of which is sweet, in a palmgeove, The 


there are of the tribe of Howerit, 
‘The next station completes the first quarter of this 
forget aod plentfol. Tt all panies slong the 
side is Mount 'Tér, stretching out for a space o 
in extont. In the latter part of i& there are two 
‘narrow (boghdy), in which there are pits with 
water. ‘Thence there is an nscent to the 
rocky acclivity, ‘Thence to 
furfein (the two gullies), ‘Thence to 
Bhorfchi Beni "Atiyeh (the turret or watch-tower of the 
of Asiyob), where there la each wood, Taance ts 
it (the salt Ht oug betweea tro moantains Here in the 
aaa abode of the 
Magharohi Sho'ath (the 
‘There is sweet wator in its pits, 
= and mokl (or dam) trees, like 
‘Thero are here also inscribed tablets on which 




























tawishl (the eunuch's grave). 
sto Fasab (rech-apeioge). It we wanery, anh a 

hot valley (vidi), In summer time many persons 

‘The grave of the children of Abraham near the sea there, is =) 

of pilgrimage (2iyareh). Thence to 


| Mharbspae thos mene Game £ 
{Grea iene trcte pel th pln thebten of ho mnt 
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<i near the sea; on the left of it there is m mountain 
dea he a ke). Thence to 
labh, on the seashore; ere is water, but it i# rancid, 


se Tie al (Ras as hous), 0 named fm te ata havo 


before th: used 
See ae al iec cutee Ga 
h el Kofi mio nein fener een ‘killed by a 
ae vis there, and his grave is a place of pilgrimage. 


Azlam (@ very amooth arrow), ‘The second quarter [of the whole 

‘a salt, marshy », Without an id havi c 
WeSC ots Glin iinesentuts fesicetocsnas 

Mecca senna is found here. Thence 

(Shumach), also ealled Rakhanin ; itis a valley (wads) in 

Tetobil "A me (Anas le, en la ve the ali 
Be cn hrasat eine eigen ieeeietlan 

where Arik ira Thon found, and on the borders of it 





Sherenbeh (the & mountain-cape, ‘Thence to 

Wej-h ths face)vevaley Ce peri in which there are wella of ayreot 

water. were renowed by Ibriiim Pashs in the year 990 (4.0, 

ane and are ig by rain and torrents, ‘Thence to 
Bir-el-karawi i ; bo 


ts (Go bens brea eyed sine rere tore ih wales, bu if Bite. 
MALL eee Tense 


hae i bot oF lar place covered with white sand, 
moral i rey 1). ‘Thence to 
‘Nebiin aif ine bat ita also called hijar (the stones), 
“Batra Rl cee ph es), ‘Thence to 
ian a oaray wandy valley amid the mountains. 
ee a fry is known ‘name of the seven rogged places 
entire rocks are crossed, Thetice to 
ce iedgterounel cr prison), a town in the territory of 
‘Thence to 









Abmar (ced mount), ‘Thence to 
Wadi Tema (vale wifes). Thence 

Febol-ez-zeineh (mount Jewel), a place overlooklag Yembo’, to which 
Sta governor of that ity comes, top the bearer of cred o 
Si a acer Gaeljadeh) over the camel, and saya 


carro accompanied by two inBoctions of the body’ (rik’ah). 


femba" (it bubblee Bs where there are several yerings. ‘Thence to 
~ Bdeibiyas Jdbetbiyal, ie. porsessed of good water), w 


Pe Thesce 1 
Debsid (tbe frv plein), town oo called. ‘Thence to 
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‘Wasit, (the middlemost). At this station lamps are lighted, and 
cannon fired off, Thence to 

Bedr [Honein]. Thence to 

Khabeb-el-bizzah (strips of cloth), an extensive plain. Thehce to 

Ghik, a place on the seashore, Thence to 

*Akabah Wadddn (the ascent of Wadddn). ‘Thence to 

Rabigh, the place where the ihrdm is puton. In its neighbour- 
hood is Johfah®, also called Muherab.t 

Here all the routes to Mecca, six days distant, unite, 

‘The principal ancient towns between Atlah and Jiddah are— 
th, Elath, or Ezion-Geber, 29° 30’ 58” N., 93° 5" E. (Rappell). 

Madian at Moghiit Sho’aib, 27° 40' #1” N., 35° 85’ E. (id.). 

Raunath near [stabil "Antar, Leuce Come (Albus Pagus), at Haurs. 
Jambia; Yambo’, 24° 7' 6”, 38° 27° (De la Badia). 

Jathrippa; Yathrib, or Medinat-en-nabf (the prophet’s city), 25° 13 
N,, 40? SE. Jomard). 

‘Maco-raba, Mekkah, 21° 26° 17” N., 40° 1° 9” E, (De la Badia). 

Jiddah, 21° 28’ 56"'N,, 39° 20! E, 

‘The data here given will show what approximation to accuracy was 
made before the survey by the officers of the Palinurus, 


















VII.—Notice on the Ruins of Berenice. By Lieutenant R. 
Wellsted, I. N. Communicated by the Royal Geographical 
Society Branch at Bombay. Read March 28th, 1836. 


‘Tux haziness of the weather and an expected southerly wind, 
which would have rendered our situation very precarious, obliged 
us to run for shelter to the N.B. extreme of Foul Bay, where we 
anchored within a short distance of the ruins of the ancient sea- 
port of Berenice. And as our survey lias enabled me to fix the 
geographical position of this spot with every necessary degree 
of precision, and other travellers may at some future period be 
desirous of visiting it, Lam induced to offer the following direc- 
tions for ascertaining its situation, together with some few remai 
that may have escaped the notice of Messrs. Belzoni and Wil- 
kinson, who, as far as I know, are the only Europeans who have 
visited these remains. 

‘At the period of our stay in this spot, I was totally unacquainted 
with the nature of the discoveries made by these gentlemen: and I 
should have noticed ours but briefly in my journal, if it had not 
occurred to me, that we possessed facilities for excavating, and a 
command of labour, much greater than it is at all probable they 




















* Tajefth, according to ML, Biauchi (Recueil de Voy. ii, 153), but thins a strange 
oversight. 

‘+f This itinerary is uot exactly the eame as that given by Burckhardt (Travels in 
‘Arabia, p. 455), and is also more complete. 
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a street of larger size to have run in that direction. ‘The houses 
surrounding the temple may amount in number to 1000 or 1500, 
but there are several detached in clusters from the city: they 
appear all to have been built of the soft madrepore, still used in 
the construction of the houses of Cossier and other towns on the 
shores of the Red Ses. We were enabled to trace by the walls 
(which were the only parts uncovered) the form and size of these 
habitations; they mostly consisted of three rooms, which were 
disposed in this form f it ‘They are smaller than the 


generality of houses at present existing in any part of the Red Sea 
coast, excepting Yembo, which is completely an Arab town. ‘The 
surface of all the mounds is strewn with glass of various colours, 
and broken pottery. By removing the sand for a small depth, 
lumps of corroded brass were discovered in great quantities ; some 
coins, the inscriptions on which were illegible, and a key, tolerably 
perfect in its form, were also obtained ; but we were not success 
ful in finding amidst the neighbouring ruins any articles of more 
importance. 

‘The size and construction of the temple will be best exhibited 
by the accompanying plan and references. Its entrance faces the 
eastward. ‘The limited period of our stay obliged us to confine 
our labours to chamber E, which appeared to have been previ- 
ously partially excavated. Had we remained longer, we should 
probably have succeeded in clearing the whole building. After 
removing the sand to the depth of four or five feet, we discovered 
the figures I have given in the plan; and, as we proceeded, we 
discovered they were continued at the same level in groups round 
the chamber. Near the spot marked G we found two fragmenta, 
bearing Greek inscriptions, and the broken pieces of a statue, 
with its pedestal. Several massive stones, which had formed the 
roof, we next dislodged. The hieroglyphics on these were in a 
beatiful sate of preservation, ‘The hope, of finding the rem 
ing portions of the Greek tablets induced us to persevere in our 
labour until we had entirely excavated the chamber, but we were 
not successful. Its dimensions are given in the plan; the walls 
were covered with hieroglyphics, but the soft limestone with which 
they had been constructed has yielded to the effects of time; and 
the figures, with the exception of those given in the plan, are 
much defaced, and could be removed by merely passing the hand 
over them. 

South-west from the ruins, and nearer the beach, there are 
several mounds of rubbish, covered with strong bushes : these are 
invariably found in the vicinity of old Egyptian towns. 
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i 
cies that the Greeks bad other towns near 
the const, 


VITL.—Routes in North Pit 1, by Abi: Beker ex side 
municated by the Rev. G.C. Renouard, B.D., For, 
Read 23th April, 1836. 

‘Tuovcn the peculiar object of our i 

‘wo inhabit, yet as, in eg T 

account of the human beings sustains, our 

surely not to be confined rigidly within the physical 

science we profers to cultivate; and we shall not be el 
overstepping the boundaries prescribed for us, if we 
sionally in our progress, for the purpose of 

“ for whom the arth, ras crasseg,® under aay i 

stances of time, place, aud condition. 

Uk is with this view of the latitude wl 
without impropriety allow to our inquiries, th 


impenetrable vei 

bom at ‘Tumbukté would be in the highest degree int 
written with all the details that an in 
furnish ; even when there are few detail 
_ case, nothing more than a scanty gleaning fi 

vest can be guthered—sball it, for that be 
unnoticed? Shall it not rather be willingly 
agleam of light amidst the darkness which envelopes 


country? 
Whoever has perused the lively and amusing 
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Mr. Davidson, an ent g traveller, who had resolved to make 
another attenipt to reach TumbuktG. Ab@ Bekr, in the mean- 
time, had come over to this country under the care of Captain 
Oldrey, R.N., another of the auxiliary magistrates in Jamaica, 
who bad cordially united in moting the welfare of Donellan, 
both tefore and after Dr. Madden's departure from the West 
Indies. In Morocco, Mr. Davidson was prevented by various 

rcuristances from passing, as he intended, through Fez and 
lelt, in his way to the Sahré or Great Desert; but having 
been required to attend on the King at the capital, his medical 
skill and attention to his numerous patients secured for him that 
favour and permission to proceed, which at first seemed utterly 
unattainable ; and after passing about two months there, he was 
suffered to proceed to Mogadore in his to Wad Nan, whence 
‘caravans set out on their journey to Negroland. While at Morocco, 
they met sume persons who were acquainted with members of AbG 
Bekr’s family, and informed them that one of his relations is at 
present governor of Tumbuktd. 

The narrative of his life, from which the following abstract is 
taken, was written after his arrival in this country, in the presence 
of a friend with whom he was spending a few days in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. It is no doubt the same in substance as 
that compiled from his oral communication by Dr. Madden while 
in Jamaica, and printed in his work. It agrees, almost word for 
word, with another account of his life, drawn up while he was on 
his voyage from New York, at the request of Captain Oldrey. 
All these papers were written in the Arabic language—the only 
‘one which Ab@ Bekr had ever learned; for his accounts and 
memorandums, which were so useful to his employers, would 
have been of no service without his interpretation, 1, though 
expressed in the English tongue, they were written in the Arabic 
character, and the difficulty of decyphering negro-English, 80 
expressed, may be easily imagined. 

ut it is time to allow Ab@ Bekr to speak for himself. His 
uarrative is thus headed:—* ‘This iy an account of the beginning 























“My name is Ab@ Bekr eg siddik: my birth-place is ‘Tumbut. 

it ‘of Jenneh (Genneh), and fully 
instructed in reading and construing the Kordn,—but in the inter- 
pretation of it by the help of commentaries. ‘This was [done] in 
the city of Ghénah, where there are many learned men [ulema], 
who are not natives of one place, but each of them, having quitted 
has come and settled there. ‘The names of 
in the city of Ghénah were as follows :— 
1éjj; Mohammed Wataréwi ; Mohammed al 
Mustafé; Fatik, the white [man] [al abyad]; Sheikh "Abd- 


















taah, both inhabited by bis family, 
© After this my father fell ill of a foyer, and died in 
buried there, and his brothers 





Been’, Her father, when he went to perform the 

Mecea}, left her mother suckling her, on which account her mane 

was ealled Naghédi. . ae 
_ My brothers were named 'Ontar, Siilih, Said, MGsd Babs, Mie 

min, "Abdallah, Suleiman, Mustafa, ¥Gsuf, aud "Al 

but by my mother's side, Salih only. My sisters were "A'yis 

Aminab, Solimah, Hawai [Eve], and Kelelin 5 but 7 

‘on my mother’s side. ‘These men and these women issued, all of 

them, from the stock of the Sheikh "Abdu-l-kédir, the sherif, avd 

their family name is Mér, io 
« About five years after my father's death, T asked my instructor, 








to visit_my father's grave. He answered, * Yea, Abii Bekr nge 
aiddtk, if it please God, I will do that thou dost desire.’ He then 
prepared himself, and ‘sought for provision for the road; and he 
pt ne ame: Retinal ee ch amie er on 
{That bey tape, o blero tthe Cyyrme Monat of Limomes 0 
it Ile means a fl TT 


who taught me the Kerén, to go with me to the ety of Gaal 
fe 











‘ny 
this day. I r them * 
iveness : but praise be to God, under whose in 
He doth whatsoever he willeth! No one ex tura : 
‘which He hath ordained, nor can any 

He bath given! As God Almighty himself hath said 

8 unless it be written for us (in hia book)! He 
God, therefore, let all’the El 
ith of our families is the faith of cireum> 
cise the foreskin ; 
month of Ramadin; gi 

fen |] four free women=~a fourth is 
grim: 












to them exc 
‘ir slave; they fight for the faith of God; perform: 
age [to Mecca]—i, &. stich as are able 80 to do; 
flosh of no beast but what they have slain for themselves; 
no wine—for whatever intoxicates is forbidden unte them 
do not keep company with those whore faith in Contry 30a 
such os anes ‘of idols, men who swear falsely 
nome of the Lord, who dishonour their parents, commit: 
or robbery, bear false wituess, are covetous, proud, 
bspostite, ‘unclean in their discourse, of do any other thing that 
is forbidden : they teach their children to read, aud [instruct | 
in] the different parts of knowledge; their :inds are 
blameless according to the measure of their faith, —— 
“ Verily T have erred and done wickedly, but Lentreat Gad to 
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) fourteenth year when he fell into ine Ioana of the 
and was sent as e slave to the West Lndies either in 
1808, -Amivikoh, the place where he was seized by the 
6, ix fifteen or twenty miles to the south of 

ee eee 






Leo Africanus, ‘aud eloacly 
De Baws, (uy 320) 2a sre = 











stituting wages in their stend. Nor, but for 
ined assistance of Capt. Oldrey would he 
suffered to come to thix country, or indeed to leave Jamaica, 
Of the kindness of his present master he in terms: 
warmest gratitude; and Me. Davidson, on ti part, fully: 
ciates Should that enterprising traveller ‘be 
tunate as to reach Tumbuktit in safety, he will find— 
pre of the rank which, it seems, Abd Bekr's relations there 
joli—that so faithful, affectionate, and intelligent an interpreter 
is a treasure, the value of which cannot be too highly estimated, — 
As the veracity of AbG Beke's narrative has received an unex= 
— seers from the testimony of persons whom Mr, 
javidson saw in Morocco. it may appear superfluous to enlarge 
‘upon the circumstances which jis esosisliseaat the truth of 
Lis statements; but a brief mention of a few will be con 
sidered as an appropriate conclusion to this paper: — 
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We that bis general character, bis 
ints yi ae oo he tie te Sr, 
oe Dd 80 evidences in favour of his statements respect- 

ee 


ing, Sine ho was carried to the West ee 
knowledge of the Arabic is another 
thelerths OF bis wtatervente: “Though far from being able to write 


grammatical accuracy, or possessing the command of 
‘un abundant stock of words and phrases, his power of ing 
himself in that copious and difficult tongue, and the clearness and 
facility with which be writes its characters, are truly surprising 
“his peculiar circumstances are taken into account. He 
| scarcely have completed his fifteenth year when taken away 
“Africus, was two years in the West fudies before he could 
‘obtain the use of pen, ink, und paper; and, with the exception of 
three negroes,-—one fortunately on board the slaver which 
him off—bad no meaus of reviving his remembrance of 
Thad learned, till a very late period. 
‘time before he left Jamaica, a benevolent stranger, who 
could read Arabic, sent him, from England, « copy of 
r in that language ; and he had also read parte 
of the Old “Testament with attention, us is evident fiom some 
texts im the narrative written on bis voyage from New 
York to England. On sceing the plates in Mr. Howedich's 
avels, he immediately recognised a street in Kumisi, and the 
c | ceremonies of the Ashanti soothsuyers: in Mr. Dupuis’s 
0 the pasuge of the Basompré. Fle mentioned many of 
Dfage rod chiefs, of whom those writers speak. At 
ish Museum, he instantly recognised many old nequaint= 
ti the hippopotamus, who, he said, always came 
‘at certain and did a great deal of mischief. 
ts and seeds lie seemed equally well acquainted ; 
the nittab, a species of acacia, and the palms,—most 
could never have seen in the West Indies. i 












‘of Migr,—be is’ mentioned in many places in the 
Write down bis name, then,” returned bis friend ; 
c wrote  Fir'aun,” i, e. Pharaoh, very eorreetly 
"Was t00 late to look for the Korii night; but the 
ing, he in n few minutes found out almost all the places 
r is mentioned—scattered, ns need hardly be suid, 

In the summer, he chaunted the call to prayer 
—fiven by the Muedhdhins from the minarets of the mosque— 
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with the exact pronunciation, intonation, and rhythm, that is used 
from Cairo to Constantinople, and from Belgrade to Debit. 

‘The Korén be must have known almost by heart, ashe declared 
he had never seen a copy of it from the time he left Gh6nab till 
‘one was put into his hand by the writer of this paper. He was 
not old enough, he said, when captured, to enter on course of 
logic and rhetoric, or to study the commentaries on the Korén; 
but he knew the names of the most celebrated commentators. This 
is a plain proof of the superior civilization of the negroes in the 
interior over those near the coast ; and, however incredible at first 
sight, it is confirmed by Burckh: iccount of the Shatkfyah 
Arabs in Meroé, and the well-written Arabic despatches from 
Bello’s court, now in the records of the Foreign Office. 

In the short interval of three, or, at most, four days, very little 
could be gleaned from AbG Bekr’s recollections of hi 
Jand; but the itineraries annexed to this paper may assist in 
more nearly the relative position of some places already known by 
name, in pointing out others not before heard of, and in removing 
some of the obscurity in which the geography of that part of 
Africa is enveloped. 











Rourss civen pr AsG Bexr, 
1.—From Jenneh to Kong. 
The country of the Sarunkoll +... Moslims and Kéfirs, 
Simfuya, also called B& Kwé. 
Kewel*, a city belonging to 
6. 



















Markefi or Markagog(o sik a and Moslize to-e9 
BO Idk it “ditto” 





| 5 
la 
or Méngai (atribe) . Kéfirs are maste itis ‘fi 
ze 
3 







{ [Inhabitants call them 
ding, are generall 


and are subject to Kong. 


|All are of one tribe, and Moslims, 
but subject to Kifirs, 


8.—From Ghénak to Dabohyah, about eight days. 
Ghéneh or Ung-koléh. 
Crosa the river Vunkurd, Igelé or Wéh. 
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a 
Késrs: by thomeelves called 
Pin Bangyt bby others Inth or 
4—From Dabohyah to Haus. 
~ Tohabitants called Dabambs, Da- 
Ghambaghah™ ..... es stay Dae 
u x Bal Anhabitante In 
‘Béghyort™, Tighar, “Poghoyir( or Boghodt. 
Gorumd or Grad 
5.—Ghdnah to Kumdst, eleven or twelec days. 
Dayst Journey. 
roa 2 g}in Ghat, 
ed 2 Buntukhi. 


the 
4 little below Inkard (Accra) ev ek night. 


‘Tho places in Neyrotand known to Abi Bekr, either by his bar 
I lr oy eit re 8 ons Leta 
Silld, very near Seg, to tho west of Gennah or Jenn, om the 
ind which is ae ‘wit by the people of Elausé. 
or Fullah-dught, é e. tho land of the Fullaha, 
1, called by themselves Pullo or Pully, and Pellidtah 


Wy the Arabs. 
Galiya ., 


plnces in Folah-dughis 





pty is ba = ial river of Jimbali, supposed 
spears ree tadh a a ‘Tumbuktu was governed (from 


Wa 
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1804 to 1808) by the Fulldo{ chiefs Al Imdm ’Othmén, Hémid ibn 
*All Damér, and ’AM Jetdi. 

5. On the Jélibé he had heard of Sillé, Yaminah, ModibG, where 
the people were very learned, and Bammaki, 

, Bure is a principal place in the Mandingo country. 

‘The Mandingés say they came from Mandi, a city in or near Malé™, 
beside Hausd, whence the people of Hausd are called Malbah or 
Malwah”, 

7. The river Sdrand, running through Weel, 

8 He had heard of the following places between Ségd and Sierra 
Leone, and had in many instances a correct notion of their relative 











Gadu, 
Bundu, 
Walli, 
Limba”, Sin, 
Fitah Toro, N.E. of the Bé- Sust, 
Dima, Tandab, 
Fatah Jalld, S.B. of ditto, Ferbant®, 
Dentiliya, Kajéghab, near Khésd, 
Koniya, Jaghah (pronounced Jarrah), 
Kongo-dughi*, Kemmi, 
Sata-dughi Bambarah, 
Bruké or Biriké", Bambughi®. 
Follah-dugha, 





he Sarabhrléof Dard (Gramm, Woolf. 142), Serawool of Panky Sere- 
colt af the alder ench writer, and Carogole ofthe Bortuguese, De Barro, Be. 
¥ Kaybee of Bondi! 










lofty one near 
and, with low 
hills and. small streamma, At Kong the moun - mupposed to be 
mulway between Jenneh and Asbantt. From the latter it n or twenty 
days distant, and therefore about as much from the Jélibé. Abé. Bekr was two 
months on the road thither, but supposed the journey might be performed in fifteen 
aya; which is mo doubt too little, 
“The King’s name was Makkah, and his Vesir was called Al Ahmar, i.e. the 
Red Man 

© A large river crossed in canoes ‘near Balabul6h, comes from Gago: passes by 
Pare, Simbatah, Burabolé, Kurumgars, Mangé, Wawt, to the east of Kororaanti, 
i.e, Ashanti, to Kangega, where it falls nto the sea. It is the largest river between 
Kong and Ghénah. -AbG Beke supposed it to bes branch of the J4ibG, issuing 
froma the main stream, not very far frum Jenneh. 

A small town. 

7 Much gold is dugup near Ghéaah. As far as Simbatuh the ground is level and 
clear, with occasional patches of wood. Near that place, after crossing a bill, the 
road leads down to the river, which divides Balsbuld from Doned-dugh6, 

The place where alte made, eal iitoks 

* The people of In-t2 are of the samo race as those of Ghénal 

1 Pronounced Gambarrah, 

\ Near this place is Yandi, belonging to In-ta, 

% ‘That is, Woman's town, in the Mari and Dabambah tongue. 

™ ‘That is, the Great Warrior's camp, That is the same word asthe “ Sansanding” 
of Mungo Park, 
























Routes in North Africa. ns 


id fe parabens by Peat y'on the marth by MBs ad en toe 

south 

= Rips haifa CG amma 
fl. Bowaich i mo rate of Aaa 

‘Malf of Ibn BatGtah, and Molli of Leo Africanus. Porhaps the Mollil of 
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forsoed into Malay, by 


“The Ouasselon of M 

™ Liban in Mollien’s 1 shai Be Liat? ‘sid AbG Bekrs ond so it 
Sv i the may of Colunet Lalog, who passed 

1S Keoakedon of Molise, bi La 

® Satadou of the 

That fn, Ruined-town” in the Fullau tangoage 

® Bambook of he mapa, 





IX.—Observations on the Ancient Intercourse with India, 

a by ay Fag spire ina Pa ‘sg Ba 
|» Burnes 

on Sthe Maritine Communication of 1 enrcsamiion igi 
Noatives,”* By Licutennt Dickinsow, i4th rogiment B.S. 
Communicated by the Branch Society at Bombay, Read oth 
May, 1830. 

ir ares, from x passage in the paper above-mentioned, that 

umes is of opinion, id ibe to establish, that the 


FS or aged interrupted by religious prejudices,” und 
that the natives of India aged and not the Araby, con- 
ducted the trade between India and Egypt.” 

As this question bas excited a considerable degree of in« 
terest among the learned of Europe, where the generally received 
beset appear to be opposed to that of Lieutenant Burnes, 1 





reat advantages which his resi 

desi feent inferno were calculated to 
itn in any snag ce many things are recorded 

‘et fo an early intercourse with India, a brief summary of 
ey 59 Twust, be thought uninteresting; innymuelt as it 


ser, the first se ci that he knew very little 





1 See p. 28. 
You. v1, I 
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will show, that, so far as our scanty information cam as, we 
are Jed to conclude that the Arabs, rather than the ue 
atid to the edit of having boo the fit malgatons ‘the In- 
an seas. 

eases bees ices ee ste eee better qualified 
than any other aut conf Bode Geeta rm an Opinion On | 
subject in question, that the intercourse with Lndin is of the 
antiquity, and that the line of communication was ori 
land, or we find it recorded in the anclent histories ‘Agai 
ch oe eer the Arabians had at 
a very high degree of commercial progeny was 








Moditerrane: mercantile €o- 
yet) thirdly, the Gerrhwans, who occupied the const about 
Al khavif and Bahrein, of whom we are told that they were * the 
‘carriers by land of the produce of Arabia,” and of of 
aromatics, which thoy carried to Idumen.”” Now the 
Yemen we must suppose to have been monopolized by the 
bouring Menceany, between whove country and 
that immense desert which, we are told by the Nubian 
‘cuts off all communication across that ede of Arabia. 
fore becomes a question, whence was the trade, and a shee 
‘wealth of the people of Gersha? which can only be 
ity, Gea to have been derived from an intercourse 

18. 


route, then, by Gerrha we may reasonably 
to bare been the ‘oldest Live of communkaton wid tip ifie 
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not themselves a maritime nation, this intercourse was carried on 
by the aid of Hiram and the Phasnicians of Tyre, at that time the 
mont celebrated tavgatre in the world; Twill not pause to ne 


who was the m9 Seabee hese eee 
jhir, 0 famous in sacred history. I would merely 
hmaelites, 








here again we find the produce of India brought into Pales= 
tine, not however as before, by the caravans of the Is 
but by the channel of the Red Sea, Tn the reign of Jehoram, 
in the ninth century 0.0., the Idumeans revolted, and the ports, 
or the sea of Akaba, were for ever lost to the children of Lsrael : 
the trade, however, was continued after the destruction of Jera~ 
buchadnexzar, lourn from the: 
cassin und calamus,” as recorded by 
is no doubt that this communication was: 
carried on by water, but whether directly or indirectly, whether 
the Arabs or the Indians had any concern ia it, isa point which, 
unfortunately, we cannot ascertai 
From this period I can find nothis 
the time of asliges im the for 
but little can be learnt with certainty, From the voyage of Near~ 
chus, we learn that there were ports and several vessels in the Gulf 
of Persian; and as we know that the Persians have always been 
notorious for their aversion to the sen,* we are led to suppose that 





















wl 





‘the Mediterranean is, T thiok, Arabic, probably from _fNM~ Sebik, * fastaailing: 
5° from LFA Satake, “he overtook!" Por as the Sand the X of the Arabs 
Sinise cetis Ice, Sateqee wed tute oes er 


TKeboe is wcoruption of thn 8 nd hich, with where, swe 
1 cory i whith oe 
"Teton and. akebatoh, uty and th lle 


rhah, “1 wos 
y, wo dour colusivel lied to fisbing-boats, The author would find 
Ma pereti seen ae Gres ose rn 





Sl ek ts se mi 
of one 
sigalg mora ba islave aafueadn gay 
Ast, ones. es the Parvees of Persia a likw prejudice 
ay thi tn the wae ght eto ye thee peo 
thy sen, and are now shp-bulldors aud merebants in dhe 
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‘these vessels belonged either to the Indians or to the Arabs, Now 
‘of Alexander have not recorded exzthlog, which 
ebaiea Taslarsy milet cans seen 
he pra te had i 





Scott ‘and it is very unlikely that, if after 


eae attention, should 
commented on. From all freee, tas i pe 


re that th belonged and nned by, 
= ‘of India, ut the =n abe ab epicones ir 


f subsequent to this Agatharchides, who 
Meta cteniony ‘Alexander, ‘mention of ' 
Gita ports of Babee, which traded to Totia; whether 

ware the easier of the trade between Indi and Egypt, of 
“nlorabshes Prolemies crossed the Indian Ocean, we 

I pean hams: iy sl ances say 

oomtarng at 1K is rect on the subject, 

a that time in the habit of regu “i oe 

ce ladles, cise thse bas hete baees ponies 

= wna ee a ra aad {the southern 

of the sout 

ee then only Fantom itars Europe ; and 

to have been acquired in a great measure 


bya the ce ery of Hippalus, a Greek navigator, who 
Tatharelzo of the Emperor Claudius, an account 
|) Sa aE 


remarks 1 nat wish to argue that inthe time of ls 
Loire phelps tape perio] sa ad nf 














‘expedition ‘tot ead us to suppove Uso the. peop of 


rus on th Rei Sy i th early pst af he fiat contry of ou ay yot 
Savin linporfect, which eculd ‘hav 
Qs cca fel ee ote ha acing teal 
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oh the dines from the Red Sex wo Ceylon) ad Gt ose 
puiaberi by stoans ‘of the monsoons, Tam, therefore, led to 
pel to this time the intercourse with India was car 
on ci 7 ifinot entirely, by tha A robs) 

‘the period at which we have thus arrived, the accounts of 
aco intercourse with India begin to assume a more hixtoricnl 
form, Hitherto we have seen, that although ee 
the trade with India rea subsisted for centuries, we cannot de= 
ees card (i by whom it way Bain 





the Red Sea, of in the Iarbowe of 
forei; from Indin, such spe eee posi have 
the observation of tho Greek geographers, of whom. 
Eratoathoney, Agatharchides, Strabo, and others, were sean ex 
that en. the argument may be regarded as 
feerel ie phen navigators; and as view ot Gan Co 
up by the first really historical necount of the south 
Ind ty aS a8 given by Phiny, who telly ws that, 
were settled in such numbers in Ceylon, that 

Sesiling2 Sate yoliglon! ou Gr’ gous of ty trond 
‘confirmed by Ptolemy in the second century of our ra, and three 
centuries afterwards by Cosmos Indicopleustes,+ who wrote on the 
‘authority of a Greek named Sopater, who was in ne 
the year An. 500. The Arabian voyages in the nik 
al ished Tes Renaudot, also bear testimony to the intercourse 

Arabs wit Malabar coast, as do Marco Polo in the 
and sical ser Conti in the fifteenth century of our tera, at the 














* Thhas ome, the Abe were soqualated with et dies 
agit steuth tm the tras ‘black Jews: 
\dants of the half tribe of who weve driven gut of 


ow ot tert sont By-sny al fe alerts 
frat yee ets St te oa 
in th es a 
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ng Member, 
ay, 1836. 
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‘al Geographical Society, London, 





or commercial det 

nals, in 18255, by 
lide; but he only actually visited the city of 
's Narrative’ is too diffise and general 


which would cause a revolution in 
‘unrestricted and decided, 
of the 


uly, BoM., London, see cee eee 
‘mane Gualamala,” fu 162), and 
"ur 1893 wil b found wor wseCul infuriuation, 





By Colonel Don Juan Galindo, 





distant period, that this country, 
the “highway of nations 


his lator work on 
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‘the commercial world, may be undertaken, connecting the Atlan- 
tie with tho Pacis, threngh the, Lake of Nicaragua and. it 


i 
F 
hy 
i 
i 
i 


are from a iish MS. existing in the archives at. Guatemala, 
eae 


as the Lake of Nicaragua; and 
hundred yards apurt, the surface of the lake was found to be 
elevated 133-114 feot above the sea; but the lake is anid to be 
fifteen fathoms so that its bottom is still forty-six Spanish 
feet* above the level of the South Sea. The distance between 
the lake and tho sea, at the Bales communication, is, by this 
measurement, only 29,880 Tg ish yards, or fifteen 
miles nearly, and the greatest actual height of any partof the land 
is nineteon feet above the level of the luke: thus we are assured 
ural reservoir of water, at a sufficient elevations 
icability of « communication with the Pacific, either 








Mosquito shore, as far as the mouth of the Rio San Juan. 
far is correctly ascertained: an interval of 250 miles 
between this point and Porto-Bello, which the Spanish 
have come down to from the eastward. For the coast-line 
the Pucifie we have no recent survi and there is little doubt 
that the tae art of it is incorrectly 

of Captain Beechey, R.N., now in progress on the coust 

will, ere long, it is expected, roach this shore also. ‘The outline 


uly 








yenre' travels and inquities, is tho first of w sories of the different 
* 7 Gantille foot equals 09267 of an Engliol fools T 





Nv New Gninada 
Reutanicsatael sed tac tne Boniee 





Pacific. 
Pepa pt the Contes} American eons See 
const of the of Guatemala, besides Ruata: 
Un thy of Hone the are Soran 
peeps st Cocos and the a4 


the spine of the whole continent, 
‘ poecesesic ols ok United States the 


of the 
to the Atlantic and recedes from the 
fo m greater degree than in any other part 
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of its course from Cape Horn to the Arctic ovean;* yet, even 
Tei Jone plata she dee nso Us etiatr eiea 

continent, and the from the summit of the 
tmountains to the soa is ly more abrupt towards the 
ee eee 


same range 
determined name, and js even in wi a 

istence, coctmencas fn, Contarion ete dexsoe fe a Pa 
about one-fourth of the whole breadth of the isthmus, und at the 


“inning of its course separates this state from, Ve 
Ni it inclines close to the borders of the Pacific, 
the lakes on the east; in Honduras it returns towards the At 
lantie, and, with Danli and Sedros on its summit, it Teaver 


Coma ‘on the north, with Ts lpa and the whole state 
of Pe ecita pay a beh en justemala, the new: 











‘This range of mountains may almost be said to be i 
in its course through Central Ameria by two 
in one of which is contained the luke of Ni iy and in 
other the plain of Comayagua; but this interruption is more 
‘porent than real, for to the southward of the lake there 
‘exists an elevation which separates its waters from the Pacifie; 
and in the extensive valley of Comayngua, the only one of the 
union which runs north and south, there is decidedly a central 
eminence, on each side of which the waters drain off to the 


e oceans. 

The bose of the range is skirted by a fringe of alluvion, though 
ee its branches reach to the sea-shore, Yucatan and 
‘the British settlement of Honduras are principally of alluvial 
formation; while to the southward and eastward the mountains 
approach the bay of Honduras, and at « considerable elewation 
‘bound it as far as the Mosquito shore, when again recede 
into the interior. Nearly the whole const of the ific is bor~ 
dered alh » varying in breadth, and the line where 
of the range is crowned by a continual 
succession of volcanoes, at different and of various eloya- 
tions; many of theso volcanoes lik their lofty summits far above 
the height of the central ridge, and there are even some moun~ 
tains, like that of Ule, in the southern part of Honduras, of a 
greater altitude than the mother chain. 4 


* Eacept in Meaieo Lin 





ble volcanoes are ‘Tajumalco, Atitan, Fire, Wator, Pacaya, 
1 iat, Vioenta,’ San Miguel, Conigatie; al 

ImsG, Turrialva, Chirripé, Barba, Votos, Erra- 
‘The water voleano is the lofticst, its 
12,620 feet above the level of the Pacifie: this his 
fire from its crater, but torrents of wator and 
her voleanoes of Central America have, at 









the causes 
a ‘ailicted 
Sourtcod of avery 
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he Journal of the Society, 
at Gampeahy., The Sono Dales, Sass 
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Patook rive ores patty eaters of degree 
the Wanx,* * San Me ‘Matine, Caleb. aod Reso of , 





note, The couttey als abounda bs warts nd medicinal ; 
= eatin 


ut st Stess beer? of ona alaeaion, and its 
export, Me ra precious a are i ei sama 
Me, ides of wanous animals, mahogany, cedar 
nm, aagnr wd rapaira, or panel the later i eee 
brown sigur princips a for the distilling of spirit —— 
PE ba’ veriocs’‘vepetable ‘prodctions of) Ovatral’A meio lata 
ae by » and warm climates, the advan a 
Ititudes in this country: its horticultural productions 
a ‘rae embrace nearly all those of Europe the West, 
Indies, besides various others very valuable, entirely peculiar to 


its own soil. I have forwarded at various times of the 
a ets seeds to the Horticultural Society of London, 








teow an the grom : he bi 
appeared in immense flocks, covering everythin, nue ah 
Setar Gy ey tigirtbe exkary ease owe ca 
stroying them by driving enn into copes; ; the Asacnan, « bird of 
the ‘size of a pif, and whoxe flight ‘denotes thy waisons, also 
mursues them in large numbers to devour them: the story told. 
int the green locust or chapull produces the seeds of plants, I 
have often hoard repeated, but carmot give credit to it. 
ee “s of Central America abound in pearls, tortolse-thell, 
whales, 
‘The birds of the country are deservedly celebrated for — 
rns ratty and the eaunegalsa ry beauty of their plomage; the 
‘and most remarkable is the ‘quesal,f 
eee which fs rarely Lois in on Tiny te ‘Aste but 
in Verapas and HI the kinds of fowls 
of the European poultry. ath ato feared iu Cental Atta 
including Teovltheteading Humboldt states the contrary. 
Cattle, horses, asses, sheep, goats, and hogs, thongh not indi- 
 Hasnx accorlng othe Sanoh oboraphy as 
y ‘ a0 
eta e Goa Sal's etal Saved nen emecaton ofeae 
‘sotaadeitn of thie Deauliful bird, the Trogun yeyplendent, see Gavld'e 








many are listinguis from the whites. The Indians of 
Pape mai pen rme ste 
languages stoma 5 e 

cra bland porary sees 


iegm inal An extraordinary excess is observ: 
white and lndina females aver those of the males, the former 
‘being. in proportion to the latter, ay aix, or at least as five 10 
a aang the Indians, the births of males and females are 


‘The cities of Costarriea are Sun José, Carthage, Esparsa, Ala- 
juala, Exodia, Extrella;~of Nicorogs, Leon Gratadap New 


San Vicente, San Miguel, Santa Ana, Sonsonato;—of the state 
of Guatemala, Guatemala, Old Guatemala, Totenieapan, 
sultenango, Chiquimula, Salama, Coban, Flores. 
‘The principal ports in tho bay of Honduras arv Taabal, Omoa, 
and Trugillo; in the Caribbean Sea, San Juan do Nis 
Moin, and Bocatoro; and in the Pacific, Calderns, El 
La Union, Libertad, Acajutla, and Istapa, - 
‘The cities, towns, and villages haye municipalities, whose 
momnbers are annually elected, and the alealdes or chief justices 


g 








le. 
‘The states are each ed by a chief, 
abeconatisiog of uabesie provides that the: I 
power vested in a federal congress, compored of 
elected in the pert of one rep thirty thousand inha~ 
Daath Ral tale, toe, micbores aresomrtected ‘annually. ‘The’ 
senate, which here is not considered a house ina 
permanent chamber ; it has the sanction of the laws, and acts as 
8 couneil to the President ; it consists of two members from each 
state, and one-third of the senators are re-elected every year, 
‘The executive power is lodged in a president elected for the term 
of four years, a4 well as the vice-president, ‘The ministers of 
state, appointed by the President, are three; one for the 
and home departments, another for finance, and the third 
war. The supreme court of justice consists of six members, one 
third of whom are re-elected ‘by the people every two It 
must, however, be remarked that no elections in Americs 
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its north-eastern the Colorado mouth of the river San Juans and 
its most oe right bank Of the er Bor 


ee bei Lali 
eee of Contarrien is very uneven, and tha ao 
ott Were Tevclsabere te onan wehy ase 
to their height, have difforent temperntures and 
re are tio ipal forests in the state ; that of 
is remarkable for pal ines eg Sn 
about 1821, and isflag: their riches, attracted the attention 
of foreigners and the chirens of the other states, their! 
and settloment here have been of great advantage: these cir 
cumstances, with the present freedom of commerce, have eom- 
oe vindicated Costarrica from the ironical aspersion cast om 
ofore the independenee hy the Reverend Junrres, of 
Old Guatemala, and which at that time was too tue, ‘The 
second forest of note is that of Dota, of groat extent, and through 
which the road passes from San José to the towns of Terraya and 
Boruca, and from thence into the republic of New Granada, in 
South America. 


‘Turrialva, 
and Chi in the Oriental di meet Barba, Votos, Erri- 
tal. 


‘Near the volcano of Chirripé occurred remarkable enrth- 
wake on the 7th of May, 1822, about half-past one in the morn« 
iog: there were two shocks, the Intter some very 
remarkable phenomena; it commenced by an undulation. from 
‘east fo west, which was followed by a vertical motion, and then 
again the undulation as before: many edifices were cracked 
it; the top of the portico of the Curt charch, pan! 
of one of the towers ofthe church of San José were throws’ 
the westward, yet not a single individual was hurt, Tn the 
of Matina, which is to the east-north-east of San José, were 
crevices of various dimensions, and some of them very considler= 
able, from the bottom of which sand and salt water were thrown up, 
‘The yoleano of Trasit, or Carthage, is celebrated in the wey 
of Contarrica, on account of the dreadful phenomens of its 
eruption, which happened in 1723: i€ was 
atrong and frequent earthquakes, and a dark fog, wi 
three days, the darkness rendering more apparent aad tere 
great masses of tire, which af the same time floated over the city 
‘of Carthago, and fell at u considerable'distance herent 
In order to make a more perspicuous description of thet 
cipal rivers of the state, it is necessary to observe Cate 
Ears called Alto de Ochomogo, near "ie Lill of Quireot, 
fc eee 
pane pert of the dies 3 and discharge themeelves 
into ‘Ocean and the Caribbean Sea; so that we may 
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tion to the rains, and nccording to the progress of the 

‘and seasons in the temperate zone. With to the. 

of the rivers it may be remarked that, on the Barbilla 

Chieripé, the former ennnot. easily di into the 

and consequently it rises and crerfions infer tbe natural ravines 

low of the valley, whence the partial inn : 

‘on one aide of the Matina, But if this rise be i 

Jast for any time, the Chirrips also is caused to overllow its! 

whence proceeds the gral inundation on both sides of § 

‘Mutina, which commonly lasts twenty-four hours, and 

‘but not often, thirty-six, or more: it generally happens: 

night time, although the rain which produces it, 
= The oldest oe — ly lees, ae 

ms only once a » whet! whole or 

Bf the inindation the atmosphere appears dad ia 

tion, and frequent storms of rain over the vallays th 

hounce its approach, and warn the inhabitants to 

‘and the injuries it may occasion, aceording to its faeh 5 





At the of th fh of the Chirripé and 
ROE SS Eien ey are 
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valley is) much 


than formerly; and perhaps this is the cause of a 
observed bene Pere fatina with pleasure, the 
‘of whom say that 





maid ‘no unhealthiness arises from the inundations, ‘Tho 
emiall plaintain has become in the cacuo estates the best and most 
aifrantagcous substitute for the black wood, since the latter, be« 


sides’ too much space, often causes injury by falling 
and a great Se Sd 
ere ya is a canal, which commences at the port of Moin, or 


Fivers Mating, Pacuare, Reventasou, and Cacao, which latter 
‘Stream falls into the Tortuguero; the Baya continues parallel to 
as far a3 Pearl Kay Lagoon, a distance of 180 miles 
“Moin, being, however, st up in a fow places, Some 
1 ates be idly tg dlr yo a 
‘igines for tI se of opening a commodious 
isles eocammication, avg ha any dag 
and the bars at the mouths of the rivers. Boats and 
jaya from Moin to the river Matin, 
‘uid up the stream of this river, Uhrough the 
‘Section of Bonilla, to the Real; and from thence up either 
. ‘or Barbilla, since they are both navigable; so that 
‘wood on the banks of these rivers ean go to Main 
‘The Bayw is from twenty to twonty-five wide, 
Wand the river Matina ure susceptible of being navi- 
i by steam-boats, : 
fico Mola, or Chrickam Aula, falls into the bay of 
itis raatee about twenty-five miles from the sea; the 
to of its banks is delightful, and the surrounding country 
ns itiexhaustible ions in a wild state, such as plan- 
peconries, & 


C, 
‘river Escudo de Voragua, which divides Central from 
runs into the Caribbeun, opposite the island of 


chee n,n Che hl nt he 
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between Bocatoro and Salt Creek. 
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‘Tho state of Contarica i divided. oto swe 


cok 
eagoye ro © partidos, or districts, | ytd 








Those marked (c) are corporate towns. The city of San José 
ls tho capital of the commonwealth. 

"The sca-ports of Costarrica are San Juan del Norte, ee 
monly called of Nicaragua,) Moin, and Bocatoro, in the Caribe 
‘bean; Mantas, Calderas, and Culebra, on the Pacilic Occoam 

‘The lakes of Costarrica are Socorro, at the head of the brook 
of Royeniado, which supplies the city of Carthage with wators 
the twin lakes at the place called Laguna, on the road from Sam 
José to the Matina; Ermoso, near the road from Barba to the 
Sarupiqui; and Surtidor, at the source of the latter river. 

‘The principal productions of Costarrica arg eattle, hogs, goats, 
and sheep, _In the forests the [tapir, the mountain cow, the wild 

1, the wild striped boar, the zahino, and other wild 
upeds. ‘The sugar, wild and white, cane, and that of the dase 




















‘xcivty in general, 

bacco pee tas pater for a and other works which 
require: we such as inol, the lignum-vitm, the wild 
meciiar-tree, and the oak. ja tpn reat rc 
of the best quality; the casique, the cocoa-nut-tree, the 
and the j the beech-troe, three sorts of cedar, the 
(whieh, from very recent observation, is considered the 
‘substitute for cedar.) the chostuut, the expavey, (also called 
or agilegiie,) and the laurel. For house props, a8 
the carth, the eee en cataie | 

a very wood, quiebrahacha, the | 
which is the same as the iron tree, 40 cole 
East Indies und other countries. Lastly, dye 
‘called Brazil and Nicaragua, found on the 
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» from which is extracted a very bright yollow cane 
above all, the wild Annona reticulata, which has the 
property of its wood being perfectly white, but, when 
in a fow minutes turas to a clear and brilliant ved 
which enn be extracted, and which is quite durable; 
balsas ciruna, or canuno, copaiva, and tolu cativo, ‘The 
gums copey, resin, eopal, arabic, quitirri, guapinol, (an excellent 
jpetioes icense, chitraca, and that of the cheatnut-tree, whoxe 
Yeo ring wit god ear et wen Ht, want 

wax, Tt light, without 
giving out much carbon ; this seed and aibetancer tan worked 
end. make candies as fine as those of white wax. 
~ ‘most remarkable fish is the bobo, which is only found in 
the rivers running into the Caribbean, and especially in the 

part of Costarricu = it is very lively, and will not bite at 
ny bait on ahok, on which account it = anly be caught inn 
‘nef, or shot with arrows, which is y the aborigines wi 

KL He sh i dct, and hi no pel ieai 
otter and the manati are found, and almost all the rivers 
are abundant in many species of fish. 

3 eee pore? a a have 

heen little explored in Costarrica, and particularly tho ‘Intter, 
‘since we have only just discovered that we possess zinc, nickel, 
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copper, irun, and lead, | : 
the present timo there is not “in mine of the 





cluding all places reduced by agriculture or pasturage, the 
thermometer ranges through every 





from 
to 100, tion to the elevation the level of the sea. 
‘This day, the E3th of April, 1894, Fahronbet's thermometer feat 
{96+ in Caldéras, and there are many places st ashore distasia fife 





Carthage, and in other parts, where the cold is so intense that it 
Frequestly happens that runing waters ae found fozen in 
moming, and the inhabitants, principally those ho rata 
Carthage, San José, and Eredia, enjoy the luxury of ice; so that 
the territory of Costartica can ne luce all the fruits and produc~ 
tions of every climate in the worl 

‘The Indian tribes within the territory of Costarrica, distin 
guished by the name of Parcialidades, ure the Walientés, or 
most eastern poople of the state; the Tiribees, who the 
coast from Bocatoro to the Banana; the Talamaneas and 
who inhabit the interior, but frequent the coast between the 
Banana and Salt Sie Montaiios and who are 
wottled in. the neighbourl of the high luncs bounding Veragua, 
mae ‘the eet apd car vt ee forests betwoen 
okplree jagases, and towards the north of ie 

he Blancos are in constant communication with ioe 
of Matina: they are of mild manners, well-formed men, and 
whiter than the general copper-colour of American 
and hence their name, Such is their honesty, that they are left 
hy themselves in the farm-houses with a perfect ‘that 
ee serene ie ine hatred of all ert ‘to the 
and their descendants is now rapit i 

eau tha Merah policy of the actual rulers o? Comarca 
Central America in general. 

‘The whole fenalaton of Costarrica amounts to 150,000, whieh 
is rapidly on the increase, 

According to the eleventh article of the Federal Constitution, 
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is the law of the state; the inhabitants are 
olies; the Protestant faith, in the 

Par- 

ie ein cs ‘executive, and. 


lated roma fie penal 


ables snmp d fH 
Supreme Chit, 


- ‘period is now about to. the 
ee Papirpaeaaed 


Clumb ee 


‘of Matina} and the removal of the tobacco 


foe Sg in seereien to this state, from 


Tele eal ne 
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X1.—Account of a Voyage to explore he River Negro from its 
mouth on the East Coast of South America, to tts supposed 
Sources in the Cordillera of Chile. Communicated by Wood- 
bine Parish, Esq., F.R.S. 

[Tnx accompanying paper is extracted from the original journal of a 

Voyage of Discovery up the River Negro of Patagonia, performed 

in the years 1782-3, by Don Basilio Villarino, a Master Pilot in 

‘the Spanish Navy, by order of the Government of Spain, This river, 

which forms so important a feature in the geography of that part of 

South America, has hitherto heen solely laid down upon the autharit 

of old Father Falkner’s work upon Patagonia, published in this 

country in the year 1775, whose account of it was derived fromthe 

Indians. ! 

It was one of Falkner’s objects to point out the 
in his belief, the Spanish possessions in Chile mij 
it, and surprised by any foreign nation choosing to disembark a free 
for the purpose upon the coast near its mouth ; and his publication 
appears to have been the immediate cause of the Spanish Government 
sending out officers to survey the coast from the river Plate to the 
Straits of Magellan, and to form permanent settlements on such 
points of it as might secure the Spanish dominions in those parts 
from the chance of such surprisal. 

The survey in question was commenced in December, 1778, 
and led to the establishment of settlements upon the river Negro ; 
at Port San Joscph’s, discovered for the first time in lat, 48° 13", 
and of all others perhaps the most important point upon those 
coasts ; at Port Desire; and at San Julian's, about adegree farther 
south; beyond which the river of Santa Cruz was also examined 
to its sources. All these settlements however were abandoned three 
or four years afterwards, excepting that upon the river Negro, witich 
the Spanish Government kept up; and many families were sent put 
to it from Spain, whose descendants to this day form a considerable 
portion of the population, ? 

‘The determination to maintain this settlement in preference to gny 
other upon those coasts was no doubt, amongst other causes, in the 
expectation that it would lead to the discovery of an inland’ water- 
communication, not only with Chile but with Mendoza and the ad- 
joining provinces, which might prove of vast importance to the people 
in those parts. “Accordingly, no sooner was the settlement fairly 
planted than a voyage of discovery was planned to explore the Negro 
to its sources, and to examine the courses of those rivers which were 
reported to join it from the north, the command of which was given 
to Villarino, as the best qualified person then in those parts for sach 
a service.] 


On the 28th of September, 1782, the expedition left the little 
settlement of Carmen, upon’ the river Negro: it consisted! of 
four large Spanish launches, (chalupas,) to cach of which 
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‘carpenter, and caulker, besides a 

s=they were also accompanied along the banks by 

sufficient number of peons, with horses, to peg 

Sestee ieoaruae dU Tecomaahis copie oa hae 
On the Sud of October 11 Jengues N.W. from 

CHE eRoate U7 te Ginllgs oF Mee Bay hes al 
‘ee Sh ty a WNW, bing 

es more, DW, avin 

Bi By ther erate or he iver, = % bi 
‘On the Gth they were only 2 miles from where they were the 
before, although they made in the course of the day by the 


‘could ‘be of Tile’ interest to recapitulate further the daily 
distances and bearings which will be found in a tabular form at 
the end of the paper, ns they have been extracted from the original 
dinry, to enal ir, Arrowsmith to project the general map of 





eliel, its general course trends to the N.N.W., though ia some 
ee ff tortuous: so that whilst the ed daily 
i 


sel more than @ leagues direct, they often really went by the 
windings of the river as much as five, or six, or more. 
‘These windings of the river of course very much interfered with 
the sailing of the boats, and it became continually necessary to be 
watping of towing them slong against the current:—in this the 
horyes were of the greatest use. 
“Whe general appearance of the country is described to be an 
Jewel, very bare Gate excepting some insulated 
jore, WI ing from time to time subject 
the shore, which being from ti ime subject 
covered with good pasturnge. 
the river, av well ax the numerous islands which 
pmany pirts, are covered with low willows; from which 
sometimes ealled the * Rio Sauces.” Its Indian name is 
, Aenitying Rig Noy, or dhe Wack River 
in 






85 


of October, just a month fron their leaving Care 
in with tho first Indians, and n day or two after were 
1 of them, with an old Interpretess, natuod Tereza, 


ilnrino had 
j, but had not been able to find any place where he cor 
with safety. ‘Their Cacique, Francie, a gone to 
F 
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meet some of the Aucazes from the river Colorado, who were 
passing by the Choleechel, on their way to their own country, 
with a great quantity of cattle. 

‘This Francisco had already notice of their approach, and Vil- 
larino received a hint from a friendly Indian to be on his guard, 
for that he was only gone to send his women and children over 
to the Colorado preparatory to attacking the Peons and carrying 
off their horses and cattle. 

Villarino, however, did what he could to make the most favour- 
able impression upon these people, and made them presents of 
biscuit, and spirits, and tobacco, all which were articles of great 
demand amongst them, and greedily asked for. 

On the 2nd of November they reached the beginning of the 
Great Island of Choleechel, which forms #0 conspicuous a feature 
in the map of the river: here the lnitue by observation was 
39° S. 











-day, the Cacique Francisco himself 
appeared, with from thirty to forty Indians; Villarino stopped 
for them, and gave them all tobacco, and spirits, and biscuit. He 
‘was desirous to establish a good understanding with this chief, in the 
hope of obtaining the aid of his people to keep up his communica- 
tion with Carmen; but after a day or two uot only the Cacique, 
but the whole parly became exceedingly troublesome, continually 

ing for something to eat or to drink; they would ride also 
with the Peons, which made it necessary to keep them constantly 
in view, and to keep a strict watch against any treachery :—so 
they went on for two or three days till Villarino became quite tired 
with their importunities and insolence, and on Francisco sending 
to ask for a cow to divide amongst his people it was flatly refused 
him, ‘The savage rode off in extreme ill humour; and the next 
day the rest of the Indians followed him, ‘I'ereza, the inter- 
pretess, however, managed to inform Villarino that his ill humour 
on this account was not the main reason for his sudden departure, 
but that he had two men with him who had deserted from the 
boats, who he was fearful might be discovered, 

‘This was on the Gth; and soon alter they came to a sort of 
peninsula, over against the Choleechel, which Villarino was struck 
with as an admirable position, affording an abundance of good 
pasturage for cattle, and easily defensible from its being con- 
nected with the main by a very narrow neck of land, not more 
than 250 yards across. 

As they advanced, they found the Indians had everywhere de- 
stroyed the pasturage, so that it was difficult to obtain sufficient 
for the horses and cattle along the banks of the river: there were 
also other indications of their hostile disposition; fires were nightly 
seen in the distance, which were known to be the signal amongst 
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them for a gathering against their enemies, Some Indians 
fell ia with the Peons, told them iutlie Ces Guivel 
behind them others were seen to pass by, some up and 
some dows the river without coming near them oe lng at 
Villarino became exceedingly uneasy lest they should cut off his 
communications with Carmen. 


deavour to gain intelligence as to what they were about; and 
‘one of the sailors, a Parnguay man, named Benites, having 
volunteered the service, Villarino despatched him with a present 
of spirits, and a request to Fransisco that he would send him one 
of bis people to take a letter down to the settlement for the super- 
intendent, to whom he was writing for more cattle, some of 
he to give him when they arrived, if he would undertake 
hom the letter. ‘This man, Benites, unfortunately, was not 
rustwrorthy; he was absent the whole day, and though’ he had 
been with the Indians the geeater part of it, he brought back but 
Tittle information ; Villarino suspecting him, desired he should be 
carefully watched; but the precaution was vain, for he ran 
way in the night.’ Te tuned out that he had taken a fancy for a 
‘of Francisco's, and had for some time intended deri 
but what was worse, he, as well as the other deserters, had taken 
the pains eet alarm amongst the Indians, and to persuade 
them that the Spaniards intended to attack and destroy them ; 
a some measure, accounted for their suspicious pro- 
~ On wconnoitring the ground in the neighbourhood the morn= 
age Benites escaped, they found tacks of armed Indians 
‘bad been watching, them during the night, npparently with 
some hostile intention, Putting all these circumstances toge- 
ther, and foresceing that he could not calculate upon the least 
assistance from these a people, ‘on the contrury, that he must, in 
all probability, depend entirely upon hin own resources, Villarino 
‘determined to advance no farthor tll he could communicate 
with Carmen, aud receive from thence such aid ax would make 
him ind it, and enable him satisfactorily to continue his 
‘voyage? be therefore dotermined to go down the siver again to 
os cover against the Choleechel which he had noticed on 
the 6th, and there wait for further instruction 
He came to this resolution on the 10th: and at eight o'clock on 
morning of the 21th, the bouts commenced their return 
down the strenm; n guard of 16 men having been sent on shore 
fo drive the cattle back to the place above-mentioned, where th 
‘as well as the party by land, arrived about 6 0' 
fn the evening. Here » guard was sot, the boats’ swivels were 
onded, and every precuution taken against n surprise. 


le 
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19th, On a further examination of the place, Villarino was 
highly satisfied with t as position where he-might pass some time 
in case of uecessity. It was found to contain excellent pasturage 
for a considerable number of catle fire wood, and. plenty ‘of 
game; the river in the vicinity abounded in fish, especially trout; 
and the peninsula being only accessible to the Indiaus by a very 
narrow neck of land, it was easy to fortify it against all their 
attacks; the great island of Choleechel opposite to it made it 
gull more dificult of approach, ‘The ila! in question, he sa3s 
is 9 leagues in length and in some places 3 in width. 

On the 13¢h the people were set to work to cut posts for a 
palisado across the isthmus, and for an inclosure for the cattle; but 
before night a dragoon with two Peons arrived with letters from 
the superintendent, promising to forward some supplies in the 
course of 10 or 12 days; and the expectation of speedily receiving 
this assistance seems to have made Villarino doubt as to there 
being any necessity for making the stay he at first contemplated in 
this place. On the morning of the 15th the dragoon was sent 
back with letters to the establishment. 

On the 18th the river fell about 5 inches, just enough to prevent 
the -swivels of the buats from protecting’ their position, which 
made it necessary to land and mount them on shore. ‘The men 
were employed daily till the 26th of the month in mounting the 
guns aud working at the fortification ; by which time the whole 
Was finished ; it coasisted of 1670 strong posts driven upright into 
the ground, making a tolerably compact palisado across the nar- 
rowest part of the isthmus, having only one opening in it for the 
entrance; it was named Fort Vill: », aud it formed quite a 
sufficient protection against any surprise on the part of the 
Indians. Its position will be found marked in the map opposite 
to the Cholecchel. 

Day after day reconnoitring parties were sent out, but, except 
finding the tracks of Indians who might have been watching them, 
nothing occurred worth notice till the Sth of December, when it 
was observed that the waters were falling fast. ‘This made Villarino 

































been a month in this place waiting for the supplies promised 
us from Carmen; the delay has been highly injurious to the 
objects of the expedition, aud if we are kept here much louger 
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jmuke it altogether impossible to realise them; first, on ace 
asteaterl ling of sue artes ont oa Poe 
give the Indians time to lay plans to attack us and to carry 
our horses and cattle, once deprived of which we can do no- 
ing.’ On.the of the 12th, hawever, these long ex; 
succours arrived in carts under the escort of a party oF 2 
fo end owe, i al withthe Peon, condistng of een: 
. with this reinforeement, Villarino was at frst d 
‘to proceed at once to ae the sae and Si to secure ies 
ee-oporation by concil or refuse ve 
ete tier es ends eee oe ee 
ate, to induce them to keep at a distance, and out of the way of 
giving further annoyance to the expedition as it shales its 
course up the river. In this, however, he was shakea by the in- 
structions he received from the superintendent, who warned him 
against taking any step which might endanger the 
alety of the people or horses! indeed, so doubiful did the aupere 
‘intendent consider the possibility of bis being able to protect the 
iver, that rather than rum the risk 
on their account, he desired they 
vo ostabliabment, Villarino thought it 
his duty to attend to these ord hough, ays) the horses 
Were the main stay of the exped ts 
The people wore fully occupied till the 20th December in 
ripsiring the bonts, nnd loading them with the provisions sent 
them for their voyage from Carmen: all the cartle were killed 
(twenty-two an and the meat dred and galted and divided 
boats, Villarino complains of the bad quality of the 
‘and of the scantiness of some of the other supplies which 
had beew sent hin. 
On the 17¢h the carts with all the horses returned to Carmen; 
and on the 
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weigh. 

he place whieh they supposed 10 be 
_ ni ag Fal me islands, that it was 

“difficult to choose which passage to take; the same evenii 
the pass of the team Tsai by the anon 
imposible to gt farther slong the southern 
their accounts, Such was the force 
ty Aboorh he wind was fairy Ws could make 
inst it wither sailing or rowing, he sen were 
otow tho boats along often upto their waiata bs the sive. 
bitterly complains of the alguns ot having ore 
‘back the horses, the want of which he now grievously 
experienced. Hnd he had them, be says, he might with fair aid in 
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towing the boats have made every day at least six 

instead of Eeing so litte advanced as they were om ; 
‘Hereabouts the waters were noticed to be of a deep 

aan Villarine peg i to be caused aa oa 


a nares the latitude was found to: 
Shortly after they came to a place where the Indiany 


hones; by the tacks they appeared to kare: come 


the pss i gy of ac fom Yoh bank, a de 
is moro narrow than below. 


fade 

On the Stat about mid-day a cloud of dust was seen t 
north shore, and soon ae a number of Indiana with 
horses came in view; at first they were rather shy, but | 










eee neon “ean? le 
reserved and reais ‘iping ull night, “ 
‘The bor ee pee with them for some 















rind permitting, the people of 
Bought ‘of them two ee 
couple of knives, and those of the Champan got a fat eow F 
flask of spirits, a cap, and a knife: be was in hopes je 
Jend him some horses to assist bis men in towing the boats, for 
they were much weakened by the exertions they had been obliged 
to make since leaving Fort Villarino, and some of the strongest 
‘of them: were ill from over fatigue. “ 








Falkner ie Lake of the Boundary, from which sium a ipa 
only four days’ journey to Valdivia, aon the road to: twee 
otiney ‘on account af the Cordillera. 





before in. 
‘we of enttle, and Heeb =e in which oe traffic with: 


teymen at 
ierenely wedi tents (toldos), and that they sowed 
barley, and beans; but some of them bad straw huts convenient: 
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who were shortly followed by a great many of their companions, 
with their women and children, s0 at last there were from 80 to 
100 of them. Villarino had enough to do to satisfy this large 
party, and seems to have lost all patience with their insatiable 
importants for presents, | He got but little more information 
from them ; but Guchumpilqui promised when the boats reached 
Huechum that some of his Indians should cross the Cordillera 
with them to Valdivia. 

He gave them a heifer, which was but a poor equivalent for the 
spirits he and bis people had drunk. Villarino also bought of 
him a couple of horses to give his people some relief in towing the 
boats. 

‘These Indians were full of protestations of friendship and kind- 
ness, boasting all the time of their power, but always ending 
begging for something or other; at last one of their Caciques 
going so far as to assert that all the lands from where they were, 
to the Choleechel were his, and intimating that he expected 
the Spaniards would give him something for passing through them. 
Villarino replied that he was delighted to make the friendship 
of so powerful a Cacique, and to know he was in his ter- 
ritories, as he professed so much kindness to him; but that the 
practice of the Spaniards, when the Indians came to sce them, was 
to make them presents, and give them plenty to eat and drink; 
and now they were returning the visit it was but natural they 
should expect similar hospitality from their soi-disant friends. The 
cacig ied heartily at the answer, repeating it to his compa- 
nions ; and promised to give the Spaniards a cow when they 
wanted any thing to eat: but Villarino adds, the cow never 
came. 

On the 4th one of the Caciques, pretending to be unwell, 
begged to be permitted to go on in the boats with the young 
{udian interpreter, already mentioned, whose name was José, 
who his father allowed to go, on condition that one of the sailors 
should go on shore to help him in his place to attend to the 
cattle. ‘They were now arrived at a range of hills of a whitish 
sand, stony, and covered with thorny bushes, which obliged the 
Indians to leave the banks of the river and to follow a circuitous 
route some way inland. 

On the 5th one of the launches got aground and was with great 
difficulty got off ; the towing rope broke soon after, and they had 
hard work to secure her again, such was the violence of the stream. 
‘The banks here were found to consist of a sort of mixture of 
pebbles and white sand, very crumbling, and giving way under 
the feet, in some places covered with little low thorny shrubs; and 
the country put on, as Villarino terms it, “a most infernal and 
desolate aspect.” 
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_ From the Stk to the 114) such was the force of the current and 
and against them that they made G | 


hi "nny ey in et pe athe bod afthe 


from it 


( the Indians; with them also came up their own 

with the sailor in charge of thers, who had beea unable 
along the river side with tho boats on 

inter range of hills above mentioned : the Indians however 


wd taken good care of him, for which Villarino did not fail to 


fea 

‘Gacique disembarked and joined his companions again; 
eame.on bourd and made many inquiries as to 
ease expaition, a Vilk Ze replied that he 
was going to to seo the governor, and to arrange some 
him; that bis stay there would be short, and then he 

down the river agin, 
i said, that in three or four days he should send 
to his country that he was on his return, that his 
send him frosh horses, as thoxe he had with him 
, jing very weak from the loug distance they had come. 
that it would take his messenger to reach Huechum- 


three 
a this was the time of year when the Spaniards came over 
from that place to buy their ponchos. Aw this 
wed to offer just the means he wanted to communicate with 
i's mnessen; a letter to be delivered to any 
jwho might be found amongst the Indians at Huochum, 
eamestly begging, 









ons Some Further information ws got from 
respecting the country higher uy river 5 
Eiattbar’' pots ic, Negr>-incfinetvorysbaushs/boithe 

6m great bend, ou which account, on their journey 
they were in the habit of leaving its eourse, to 
the intervening rape negra y ete ted 
pasturage, aud well watered ly the streams which 
the Cordillera, 


ion, aullearpriso.in Villarino to ba queationsil'by 
respecting the war between the Spaniards and the 
nd if it was still going on;—they vad they bad heard 
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aa 
) bore the marks of their owners in Buenos 
Ayres—some proof of the consequences of the maruuding exeur- 
sions of these people within the Spanish territories. ‘+> 





Filed Villarino with suspir them 
off, and notwithstanding all his kindness and citi ta thee had 
sigualized their departing by playing bin this trick, On ascending 
a neighbouring height, which overlooked the country where they 
Tad beew encamped, he was confirmed in’ his belief by 

nothing but a cloud of dust at some distance, which | 

the fight of the whole parts—cvidence, ho observes, if any were 
wanting, of the little faith to be placed in the’ professions of a 
people who pride themse.ves in circumventing and deceiving their 
best friends as well as their enemies. Ho was excessively vesed 











course with’ the very Indians who, from their residence at Hue= 
chum, were of all others the most likely to have it i power 
to render him efficient aid im the communication he was so muxious 
to open with the governor of Valdivia. 

On the 16th the Champan was found very leaky, indeed she had 
beew so ever since leaving Fort Villarino ; and it was found neces- 
sary to transfer part of her provisions to one of the other vessels, 









when it was discovered that much of the biscuit was al 4 
this muude'a general examination of it requisite, the result of ich 
was that from eight to ten hundred weight were found rotten aud 
thrown overboas . 
In the evening a most fearful storm of thunder and i 


and bail came on, such as Villarino says he had never 

before im any part of Patagonia; the boats however were covered 

in in time and suffered no injury; its extreme violence lasted 

about a couple of hours. > 
On the 20h the southern shore of the river is déseribed a 
ting on anew appearance. High white ridges run paeallel to 

Hine the distance ‘of about half & league, whilst the’ bauks-of 
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fovea Seoraeey red. sand, re with small pebbles, 
and destitute of i 











desolate Jooking place, of one so entirely destitute 
T sonar of vegetable, but animal lifo—not aot 
to be seen 5 vig oe of rocks constantly falli 
navigation and render it more dangerous and 


the: horses which they had bought of the Indiaas, 
had been of the greatest use in towing the Nea 
to be completely exhausted, and it was necessary to 

i eh night the boats reached the confluence 















ilps: that in all they had now made 123 
ccordng to their dll reckoning) from Carmen, 
vone of the main objects of the voynge to ascertain the 
‘of this river, and whither or not it Was likely to afford 
aed with Mendoza or the adjoining pro= 
streams descending from the eastern side of the 
Miatetens thelaliteden of 82% and.a0f, mere: known, 
southerly course, and there seemed every reason to 
this would be found to be the priucipal drain of 
and Wi turn out in consequence to be a very 
river: foralong distance before they Suacbed is mouth, 
hough ate in the aame channel, might be dis 
tir their different colours, the Negro 
sutlaniias Rhannieuiah oaatiecescae 
0 be tastos Jeaving the launches moored at an island 
of the two rivers, Villarino proceeded in the 





ee 0 reconnoitre the latter in a small boat which he 

itl him ; he ascended it about a league, and found it so far 

se bie stream, but about that distance from its mouth 

separated ary oat ee Geen ae fn which 
enough for the larger boats to 

at the te Hin cross it, aud YVillariao found rate 

ving gone over with their horses and cattle 

Before ain Hen the river so far is neatly as large ms 

; gba apg ins than the Colorado, and its vee 

ich greater than 


isiniacia ta reton coins a 
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violence : it is much intersected by small islands overgrown with 
stunted willows: the lowlands along the shore @ most sterile 
appearance ; these are again bounded by a steep range of red cliffs, 
extending as faras could be scen from a neighbouring eminence, 
and preventing, as Villarino believed, any likelihood of the river 
being passable by the Indians in that direction for some distance 
higher up. The country beyond appeared totally destitute of 
herbage; not a tree was to be seen at a distance from the river's 
side, or the least shelter of any kind for man or beast. Towards 
evening a terrific thunderstorm broke over them from the S.W.; 
the heavens became as overcast as though it were going to rain for 
a week, and Villarino hurried down the river again to join the 
boats, He does not appear to have made any further attempt 
to explore it. In one place, he says, the hope of reaching the 
Cordillera before the snow should prevent his crossing over to 
Valdivia induced him to abandon his first intention of passing 
seven or eight days in a further examination of it in the 
boat: in another place he expresses his regret that he did not rez 
it during the time of the floods, which might have enabled him to 
ascend it with the launches ; and he states his belief that in 25 
days he should have found himself in the neighbourhood of San 
Luis or Mendoza. 

‘On the 25th they proceeded on their course, and about a league 
above the confluence of the rivers observed the latitude in 
38° 44'S. 

Above the Diamante the country, as far as the eye could 
reach from some heights which a party ascended, presented 
one uniform desolate aspect, a vast extent of loose sandy soil 

ed with gravel, destitute of all herbage. ‘I'he only excepti 
observed was upon the point formed by the confluence of the Dia- 
mante and Negro, where there was a better soil and pasture- 
ground sufficient for the subsistence of a permanent settlement, 
a position which, Villarino says, for many reasous, would be an 
admirable one for a permanent military post. 

At the end of another week they had made little more than ten 
leagues beyond the mouth of the Diamante, such was the force of 
the stream against them. The river now began sensibly to alter 
its course and to run in a S.S.W. direction, between high preci- 
pitous banks. 

‘The Ist and Qnd February were spent in cutting with spades 
and pickaxes a passage for the Iarge boats through a part of the 
river where there was not above a foot and a half water; not but 
there was depth enough in the main stream, but, Villarino says, in 
that part the current ran like a sluice, and nothing but a capstern 
could have got the boats up against it. 

On the Srd they came to a pass formed by high perpendicular 




















the ny, and on their return 
from the that 





now dete to send her ; 

‘Tho 1214, \Gth, 172h, and 18¢h, wore occupied st 
her provisions amongst the otber boats, and preparing: 
dowa the river again, and partly in a reconuoissance 
an armed party of eleven men sent fo wxaming 
whether there was not some other water com 0 
they might reach the Lake of the Boundary, or 
only result of their observations was, that sive dies 
moored was a very large island, which extended 
‘S leagues further. The Champan was di 

As they advanced further the river was found to b 
with invamerable ishands, evidently covered daring the 
floods; and the water became #o shallow in many 

was difficulty in fi a passage for the I 

iat they come to a rapid running over a shallow, 1 
nocessury to deepen before they could pass: the 
work the greater part of four days, for it was n 
Toad the boats, and carry their eargoes a considerable 
well ay to cut a passage for them with spadeq and 
They were obliged to work nearly naked it aeliat 
suffered dreadfully from the musquitoes, from which 
and bodies became so swollen and distigured that Vill 
they looked as though they had the plague. They m 
lace the Paso de los Mosquitos in consequence, 

On the 26th they found, on the south side of the 
bed of n stream from the . E. nearly dey, which V 
‘wos not to be wondered at, seoing thut i was nearly 


since there had been a day's vain. A little 

this stream a spring of waier burst out of the elif, 

of jet-d’eau into the ri ill, whi ‘ 

well exposed, is described 

(greda), on which rests a hed 

the com, ‘of all the country 

tion of these two strata that the sprin; b 
"The river beeame now so shallow in many places, 

ol by hard labour and decpeaing the channel at 

and spades that they made any progress, 80 
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Ach Sept’ barely 9 leagues from the 19th of February to the 
Villarino began to despair of getting much farther, 
for, ax' he-says, if they were only to make half a mile a day as 
‘they lind done sometimes of late, it would tuke them a couple 
‘of ‘months to get 10 leagues, On the Sth, however, the river 
deepened and became more navigable, which filled him with 
hopes of getting on faster, Speaking of the appearance of the 
tit they tnd pated trough ane, lcrag he 

a since leaving the 

‘The soil, as far as could be scen of it, was a anor 
‘and sand, unfit for the growth of herb or tree: they 








bird even was to be seon; for days together a stray 
fi 





» partridge was all that had come across them; as to 
Again icbad vray dv red. ’ 
they a range of cliffs on the south side, of w 


white stone, ft for ¢ mreef of which ruaecross the 
ete eatietits vets aul'ths sovipaion tocnre cargoes 
‘the numerous boulders from it strewed over the bottom of 


ver. 
“On the 90h two of the sailors were found (0 have the scurvy: 
; , fell in with some apple-trecs covered 
‘a most scasonable supply, just as Villarina 


was hmentiag, toe ‘he had neither « surgeon nor medicine of any 
‘sort with him. 


“On the 134k the river made an elbow from which it appeared 
to to tho south ; and here the channel became narrower, 
Bececicooy' rocky cliffs on either side—part of the lower 

Sa the THK ily souch aiGculy Villa nded th 

‘ 14th with much difficulty Villarino ascended the 
highest of the hills within sight: not only was it 90 steep that he 
was obliged to crawl up iton his knees a great part of the way, 
but ‘soil was #0 loose that at every step it gave way 


h Targe boulders rolling down and endangering those 
0, he says, would have induced him to mount 


was repaid when he reached the summit, 
‘learly made out the whole line of the Cordillera, 
tisfied that the mountain he had seen some days 
the Cerro de la Imperial: its peak, he says, stands 
and beyond the principal range of the Cordillera, 
‘covered with snow; and from where he was lie judged 
15 leagues to the N.W.: the range of the Cordil- 
‘was not more than 10 leagues off. 
t came to a morass on the north side of 
‘You. Vi. M 














pepe eae {oon tek rected aa 
more to = ‘to 

Wilariue had taken the day before, be had cote 

the Cervo Imperial was only 15 leagues off, and me 


Hereabout they fst aaw yome guatcoe, and it 
to observe how those animals ran up aud down the 
and apparently inaccessible places. 

‘The channel of the river now became one deep, 
paw or ravine, cutting theough 
‘of wood was picked up in the stream belonging to 


rod it to be of a species of which there ix 
against Chiloe, where it is used for 
and exported to Lima in large quantities. 

‘On the 19th the latitude was found to be 40" & S. ¢ 

Tf they now made a league in the course of the ‘it was 
thought good work; but Villarino says be can hardly deser 
the labour of the people in hauling the boats up the: or 
the difficulties of the navigation, which seemed at every wind of 
Desir hy rare according to thei duly vockouing 
On the 25th, having made, ing to their 
Al leagues from the Demand; and being within 5 or 6 leagues of 
tho foot of the Cordillera, they arrived at nn island where the river 
seemed to divide into two; one branch coming from the south, the 
other from the north, Here Villarino dé 















accompanied by one of the car he rowed up that 
which came from the south, ea ‘the River of 
Rio de Is 
found two stuffed 


consequence. 


timber wmabed’ down by the streun tinny of thapm ted 





lighter and sweet-smelling: large quantities were seem 
along the banks, for the most part vowover much spoilt | 
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exposure to the action of the water and to the sun: some of 
them measured » foot and o half in diameter. The river itself, 





10 resolved next day to proceed 
pected would at last take him to 





ut 7 leagues. "Che Indians had told Villurino that he would Gud 
Rice abundance of apple-trees along the sides of a high moun~ 
ooking over the ves, and he wus now satisfied they meant this 
alee Mong. the banks of the rivera which descand from it, 
‘ouly to Valdivia, but to Conception, it is well known that 
there isa ape quantity of that fruit, He was now only anxions 
to ‘Lake of tle Boundary, from whence he hoped to be 
-t communicate with Valdivia. ‘The passmge of the river, 
ver, became every hour more difficult; about six leagues 
from its Sacha “ied reached a place where it separates into 


oe by islands; on the north side there is a 
ile extent of good pasture-ground, evidently much 
‘to by the Indians; and on the shore was found a quan- 
pine-frvit, which had been brought down by the current 

ue 
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of the river. The San Antonio was found oe 
‘water that she was hove down ta be examined, and in 
so bad a state that, but that he did not Tike to lore the assintane 
‘of the men now he was 20 uear the Tndian territory, 
says he would at ouce have sent her back. * 
‘On tho Sth ani Gih weedy ‘the launches over a place 
where there was little more than a foot water; it was necessary to 
‘out to lighten them, not only-all the provisions, 
rs, and eversthing elw; the men were almost worn 
out with the hard work they had to go ermal and after all, in 
many parts they were obliged to deepen the of the river ere 
the boats could be dragged throngh, 
On the 7th, about mideiag, 
selves on the south bank of ‘he 
















well en 
‘were not so scarce as they pretended; besides which 
for the most part all the worse for baving been brot 

on horseback, though some of them were of very large 


and his people could have gone for three or four months without 
any other food; he describes them as resembling the Barbary date 
when taken out of the husk or pine apple which covers them. 

On the Oth the weather set in exceedingly bad, with much 
snow und rain, which made it necessary to cover in the 
‘The Indians however did not fail to visit them as usual, snd 
they soon learnt that the Cacique Francisco with bia People 
Ee berdidss ‘ h ihe fearing Mignel Benites ete tn 
fact, on the Lith some of the women of that party, and amor 
them the interpretess "Tereza, ventured auth oon "On 
haing soked.sehy Francisco had. broken. lis promise of 
thom at the Cholecche}, whence he had engaged to send one 
his people down to the establishment with their letters for the su= 
perintendent,—they said Benites had told them that the Spaniards: 
‘were only watching a good opportunity to attack them, to seize 
upon their horses and cattle; aud that two Indians from the Colo 
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ane that the whole was an invention to fucilitate hig going 
‘off with Francisco's daughter, for whom ho had taken such a fancy 
that he wanted ta make her his wife: upon hearing which, all the 
Indians burst out Iaughing, ridiculing the notion of a Crcique’s 
daughter marrying a slave, for as such itappeared they now looked 


on . 
“‘Phese [ndians said that the ruins of the old Spanish Mission on 
the Jake of Nahuelhuapi,® opposite to Chiloe, were only two days 
Upithe iter Encaracion, were still to be seen there; but 
Villarino could not understand was, they said that not long: 
before some Spaniards had been there with a boat, which bei 
Uroken to pieces, they returved whence they came; from whi 
‘they inferred there was 4 communication with the sea from those 
ae. which, observes Villarino, “is plisicaly impossible: had 
‘Spaniards really been there, as the Indians reported, he adds, 
tmust have put their boat together after crossing the Cor- 
‘or porhaps have built it on the spot, of the timber of 
whieh it is well Sennen - such . Cees all the 
opporite Chilve, fit for such purposes: they added, 
hat in thos prt the ns woe ey fry nd wwell wooded: 
potatoes of extraprdinary size grew there, and w vast quantit 
ef apples, particularly about the Flues whieo' tia chapel ofthe 
‘missionaries was: that that country wax called in their language 
‘Ducamalil, and thot the Indians who lived there had been across 
Bee ute, and bought many articles from the Spaniards at 











nt. 

On the 11th Tereza and another woman of Francisco's party 
‘emine 10 tell them that Benites bad run away the night before 
from their encampment with another of their deserters; that 

had enried off two horses, and stolen the Cacique’s 
but that they had been ied, and Benites, after 
wounded, had thrown bimself the river in attempt- 
ing to escape from his pursuers, It appeared that this man 
‘hal really done all he could to excite the Indians against lis 
countrymen, telling them that the object of the Spaniards was 


of their lands and to establish forts in them 
ally at the passage of Choleechel, which had particularly 
‘excited their alarm, inasmuch as the existence of many of them 


in ensure depends upon their free communication with 
‘the! by that pass. "This accounted for their evident anxiety 
‘to learn the truth ax to the objects of the Spaniards in visiting 
‘those parts, about which they never lost an opportunity of ques- 
tioning the sailors. 
TT , 
be: was founded ia 1704, by some Jewwit Fothers, whe wore oNerwards 
mney for an account of it see the “ Lettres Kdiflantes,” ‘The 
‘Hum Nubusl—tiger and buapi—istand, 
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‘As they ascended the river the pasturage became more abundant, 
and the country had a less desolate aspect, although they were not 
more than 2} leagues from the main range of the snowy Cordil- 
era, in the W.S.W., and 7 or 8 in a straight line from the, Cerro 
Imperial, or the Yajaunassen, as the Indians call it, which had a 
splendid appearance covered to its base with snow. 

‘The heavy rain which had fallen increased the depth of water, 
though still there was not sufficient to allow the launches to make 
much progress throngh the numerous shallows, indeed nothing but 
the extraordinary exertions of the men could have got the launches 
up; but the expectation of so soon reaching the Lake of Huechum, 
from whence they might communicate with Valdivia, and obtain as- 
sistance to carry on their discoveries # soon as the floods should 
set in, gave them fresh courage; and Villarino speaks in the highest 
terms of their indefatigable zeal and excellent conduct throughout 
all the many difficulties they had to encounter. If the Indians 
opposed their communicating with Valdivia, they were ready, they 

id, to volunteer, well armed, to force a passage through their 
territory, and to run all risks to secure the co-operation of the 

in completing the service they were engaged 
it was impossible for him to have been more 
admirably and better served than he was by these men from first 
to last. 

On the 15th the latitude was found to be 39° 33’. They con- 
tinued to receive daily visits from parties of Indians, bringing 
fruit and also sheep to sell; but as his own stock of marketable 

jet began to run short, and he was anxious to keep some of 
trinkets to reward those who might aid him in communicating 
ith Valdivia, Villarino was obliged to send most of them away; 
especially those who brought fruit, for which they always asked 
what appeared a ridiculous value in exchange. ‘They found out, 
however, at lust, that these Indians were themselves obliged to buy 
them of the Pehuenches,* the owners of the lands in which the 
ifiones grow, as well as the greater part of the apples, for the 
Behuenetes will not allow them to-go there themselves to. guther 
them. ‘The Pehuenches are a people who have fixed habitations, 
and live higher up the Catapuliche ; they sow corn, and maize, 

id other fruits ; and of the apples they have their yearly gather- 
ing or harvest, of which they make cider in considerable quantities: 
and though they traffic with the Huilleches, the Leubuches, and 
the Chulilaquines, and other Indians who bring them cattle and 
horses from the Pampas, being a vagabond, thieving, and unsettled 

% they will not allow them to go and do as they please 


















































Pehwen signifies » Pine in their lanj from this the . 
Behan sigifce «Pine i thels language, and from this the people where thors 
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one of the 








On that day they were sui vised by: 
te Cie v's people, in. great 
fo tell Villarino that: Pernt sear i 
the Guchumpila, ‘and had killed 
ini ee en te fore, because he iedcane RCs 


hares for en ili suspecting the truth of 
at first, said what he could to excuse himself from 
the men. — It was evident, however, that the Indians 
were iia groat stato of excitemunts and he prepared at night 
iotmppoied \hoinenth dayealicudiot titer 
was Seon ig down to the boats: the first who arrived were 
tho nes and ‘Tereza, who brought with them two 
eee roar number followed, and in about an bour 
lilaqui a appeared seemed out in the aniform 
Tirac arstots Gor igue gen him bythe Spaoierds, He 
presented himself with no li ow made a long: wees 
ie aldhae ‘a specimen of their erbinge, Seni 

mn ing great stress on his extraordin 
oats Setanta Se chextwatt ‘opori dhe tvibldsigne 
orks paeen plans to cut off the expedition, ia 
which Guchampilqui had bad the audacity, be 
‘inv to join him, trying to make him believe that 
‘were come amongst them with hostile. designs, 
ing with bad faith; this he said be could not stand, 


to attack him, he had fled 
"ic tel Jinder the ‘protection of his true 
thy oa rete tom ee suffer 


HEU 














okcd auth predictions and consider 
perfectly safe 90. long as they remained 
conference the Spaniards were all under 
a the Kndians were grouped! ound on horseback very 
to what was assing. ‘lanine iressed some words 
n fe, aod ‘und to show them the sort of nid he 
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weber igh ty pleco sae tom en 





some mares to ransom. a gil 

and that they had come to an agreement, and all was 

false whi ones of Chalilerein nsmacs took. ai it 
umpilqui had not mi a ‘upon: 

welt pa in a scuffle, in ick Guehi pila elie 

Kndian wero killed; but she said it was not the less necessary for 

the Spaniards to be on their guard, for the Cacique: 

was leagued with Guchumpilqui’s people, was hot to 

oat ho had determined not to. gie up the deserter 


had been very-nctive in exci to, 
eapedit ncipally on the ground that the Spaniaeds: 
to eatablish themselves at the Choleechel, which of all “sho 
suid the Indians of those parts were most afraid of their dommg. 
She said sho was quite tired of living amongst them, 
Villarino to take her on board with a fittle girl she 
id he must give bis word to. protect her, for Francisco would 
e i all the deserters to got her back again, to put her te 
Sth de sataet heavily. all wight, bua pe 
19th. Lt rained heavil night, but they were 
Alert bythe unceasing, cri -aad) soite-of, the ledlaoaiaiEaaan 
tents, who were in the greatest alarm. ‘Tereza, the Fetes 
came again in the morning, begging for God's sake to be x 
ceived on board with her child, who she was anxious to 
Christian of; to which Villarino at last agreed, coi 
it was not only a charity to do sv, but that the woman 
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many places the Indians on horseback might ride up to the very 
Eaeaninetn xe now fully seid some treachery was 
meant, | was again passed under arms. 

SFR MIEOENG aa eo0u lee! tipras morning. he examined carefully 
tho | about where he was; and having made up his mind aw 
to the course he meant to pursue, he sent to desire Chulilaquin to 
ssxemble his people and come to hear what he had to say to them. 
When they were gathered together, he made them a pes ese 

jin their own style, through the interpreters, the main 

objeet of which was to impress upon them a sense of the great 
power of the Spaniards, and the necessity of their paying implicit 
‘obedience to him as the king's officer in all that he desired them to 
do that if they showed themselves faithful and loyal subjects of 
the king, he would enable them in this emergency to defend 
themselves against the attacks of all their enemies, even if they 
should be as thick as the on the ground. ‘Fhen he ordered 
some guns fired, the Spaniards the 





i ad 

exhorting Bees place their faith in the Spaniards, and to thank 
aie 2) that he had sent them such brave friends 

ties; alll which was responded to by the Ind 
following the le set them, and crying out lustily, Vi 
"Finding rendy to do all that he required of them, 
LS es them to work to form a palisado; his men cut down 
4 number of willow-trees, and the ground being marked out, 
before night, with the assistance of the Indians, who worked in 
eel acabl with great spirit, « sort of fortification was made 
sufficient to. them from any sudden surprise from the 
et he sent out scouts to watch at a distance of 
from each other along the road from the place 
where the Aucazes were known to be, and to bring timely notice 
‘of their movements: these arrangements completed, the Indians 
themselves invincible with the uid of tho Spaniards: they 
‘of their fattest mares and some sheep, and brought 
it of applon and pitiones for the people to make a feast 


The result of all these preparations was soon shown, for in a 
two one of their spies brought word thot the Aueazes, 

the Spaniards preparing with Chulilaquin to give them a 

}, bad retreated in order to collect more people; nor 

was it long before heard that they and the Pelinenches 
were ling and fighting with each other in conequence of 
‘of the latter to join in attacking the Christians, and that 

some blood had been spilt between them in consequence, 40 that 
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the Aucazes were getting ont of | ‘heart, and hak 









‘sy eee! 


‘with frost, Villorino resolved to go-up ithe river im his lithe 
ing horses wish him to tow her along. He had not i 
far he arrived at the mouth of the river which 
‘Huechuim, and which disch itself with exceeding i 
alow reef into the Catapuli ling about a o 
ther, hhe arrived at a place where the latter ceused'to bs 1 
Seale we ght tocol 
‘of strange Indians showed themselves, and 
Us if to give notice of his approsch; some 
sently: after. sean; 20 Having. axcartsined ‘hat .thesivedl 
perl Pastbey the ‘returned thin boatyard soon 
people agai 10 whee 
A party sent out on horsebuck an the 23rd, toesplore 
ves Absent to dans hey retard with a great 
they had as far as Sor 9 pee roported 
uch to be formed by mayer trams, the banks 





the fruit upon —F that the lands, wobikes 
br lower down the river, were well watered, and 
arich vegetation which it was delightful to Took upon and that: 
the Jake of Huccham was in the mountains, about ‘two! 


and in their vn the opening in question was 
uninterrupted by any mountains to the bier 
Pacific. —4 ae 


All the accounts of the anos 2 Yaar ye 
within or four Gaye Joaciey only ; 
they know well the distance, that it sie i 


on ‘any animal, and that an answer 
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On the Ist of May the river rose nearly a foot and o half, 
which Villarino was ansious to make the most of the: 
however, on one pretest aud auother, succeeded in delaying: him 


day after day; they brought him # prodigious quantity of apples 
rs quality; amongst rest, of 
pinaldos reales 





of various sorts, all excellent 
the xpecies knowa in Spain by the name of ro 
(golden pippins). & 

On the night of the nd the river rose as much as three feet 

On the M0 the launches got underweigh again, Chublagein aud 
the Indiaus raising their tents at the same time to follow then 

‘On the Sth they reached the island opposite the mouth of dhe 
river Encarnacion, baving just done an two days what | 
taken them twenty-one going upwards—and. this with neither 
mils nor oars, more than wore just necessary to keep the boats it 
the stream. A little before reaching the island they passed by abe 
encampment of Chulilaquin® and the Indians, of whom they took 
their last farewell, cheering each other ns long us they were it 
sight. The snow which had fallen since they seat the river 
had given an entirely new aspect to the country, so that with 
difficulty they recognised most of the places which they had se- 
marked in going up. 

‘On the Oth, after collecting specimens of the timber from the 
river Encarnacion, they proceeded rapidly ‘on their course dows 
the main stream: the river had riven about @f feet since they 
passed up, and the boats went down without any obstruction. 

‘The courses of many streamlets, wl were dry us they passed 
up, now emptied their waters abundantly into the Rio Ni 

On the 7th they were fairly clear of the lower range of the Core 
dillera, and arrived at the commencement of the red marl, which 
discolours the river lower down,  Villaring calculated that every 
hour now he did about what cost him # day's lubour aguinst the 
stream. 

On the 8th the launches all got a-ground in running: 
the islands in the pars § De low Mosquitos :? in the course of 
day, however, they made about the sume distance as they had 
done going up in sisteen. 

On the 9th they reached an island where they had buried part 
of their provisions, and took them on board agnin. 

‘The next day, after passing a small stream which enters the 
Rio Negro on the south side they reached the Giamt's Statue, of 

ich mention is made in the voyage up, and soon after they sai 
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Chulllaguin aa 
tnen, in the neighbourhood of whieh vemained, ‘one of 
‘heie wwost fait mn the other and, became wo, 





md to put an end bo his 
find be perished with all bis tribe iu en attack mail open hiw by te goveenoe 
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of Tudians with about 100 head of cattle. Whew 

perceived them they immediately fled, and Villarina 

‘on shore and examined their tents:—it was evident that they 
=. e from the eastward by what they found in them: 
‘Spa however touched nothing, and went back to the 


boats after: satiatying their curiosity. 


ie 


As 


from the Cordillera they found the tem= 
ly more mild, and they noticed that in consequence 
which fallen since they went up the river, tho 
‘a very different appearance, being now in many 
ith good pasture where before ahey were ea- 
desolate, especially between the Giant's Statue 
te, the mouth of which they reached on the 
llarino says it was his intention to have spent some 


il 


ne 
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barren and 
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he 
for the launches to go up it, 
Jowness of the waters of the Diamante was found to 
maha tele of the Rio Negro, which below its junction was 
ly lower than when they passed up; they noticed also 
thatas they became further removed from the sources of these rivers 
the foree of the current daily diminished. 
“On the 14th they passed the place where Guchumpilqui had 
gone off with the deserters. 
On the 17th they reached Fort Villarino at the Choleechel, 
they found the stockade and huts and rerting just 
had left them : there were no signs of its having been siuce 
the Ludians+ but they were much struck with the richness 
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Of the vegetation which had grown up about the place; in some 
places the grass st yard high, fae m A of beans and 
other id accidentally bee red during their 
former wung vp and were already in & productive 
sate. deer about, and an astonishing quantity 


_[Upan. the whole, the results of this expedition were important, 
| not all that migh! won expected, especially ax no examina- 

‘fon was made of the principal affluent from the north, » tobe 
the ite >—the great point wasestablished, of the powsibility of nm 
ng the main stecam of the Negro from itr mouth, ix the Southern 

to the very foot of the Cordillera of Chile, within fifty miles 

‘Of Valdivia, upon the shores of the Pacific: much information was 
‘obtained respecting the Indians—the places frequented by them, and 




















res, by the establishment of a fort at 
gro, near the Choleechel, It, is evident 


foxtremely apprehensive that tho ¥ 
of the fmodiate realte of the expat 








Aaytey 
Vilaring expettenced when he ‘reeched the aie re 
communleation with Valdivia. were. very ae 
their suxpicions on this roore:* still he seems to. pes been more than 








secesarily timid himeelf: and his neglect to explore, at any rate, the 
Heer Rebdhesttoa opon Ha vera ised pliers 
He had howevee many unforeseen didiculties to seek sehen the 
envy Spaniel launches, which wore fae at fo 
iat aileavited for the purpose 5 6 oes 
Solita kemina Wont ood ave atarted ing. ne aa the 
wriod when the waters wore at their lowe, but from an extraor= 
Bhary drought the bed of the river was even more shallow than usta) 
at the driest season, 
In a subsequent excursion, not long after his return, into the tere 
ritory of the Indians, he was cut off, and barbarously murdered wey 


ravages, 


= Abpea yea warn ta are 
bay hlog Feeding Had ‘and milan. 












vert (1833) at he € he, ina ‘nil not ey ome ‘the 
aria ct iba provisos of Hucabe Ayres fs (ie Hiebtle eee ‘be Toa bak 
{il iw all probability lead to our obtaining, ere long, muoh 
Heston Copectiocla vist teal of counts whlch b taal Seka geeta eneeannee 





Te will bo seon in the following Journal, that the total distance, 
by the duily courses, will be— 








Frum Carmen fo Fort Vitlarng «egg 
Sie gee to the Diasaute . + 0 

We Diamante to th terminatiig Pork Stee Noo Sa fd 

Lop the Cotapulehe, Nadas + reed al 
” o 


Villurino says, in a note appended to his Journal, that the 
Lottom af the river, as far as Choleechel, is sand; from thence to 
the Diammuty geavelly, with many pebbles ; from the Diamant 
Severs the bottom is Nhe with pantie ne and boulders, 

ich increase in size as the range of the Cordillera is approached, 

‘The depth varies much, ax well ax the current, depending, ines 
measure, o# the more of leas width of the bed of the river, 
is linble to great changes in abe time of the foods, whieh re 
riodieal, and twice in the year, from the ibe eich aaa 
the melting of the snow in 





























166 River Negro of Patagonia, 
Distances and Courses—Continaiéds 
fercctet| Toe 
‘wyaaiy | Dany Rasanes, 
Date. |reckring.| Courses 
ase [gs at 
[December 20] 3) 1) N.W. | From Fort Villarino, 
a|2|..| Nw. 
ge} 1) 13) WNW. 
23 | 2) 2] W.N.W. | Passed the end of Choleechel. 
a} a{1| ™w. 
| a}. | wan, 
26) 1) 1) WNW. 
a | 2] 1| ww. 
a] 1] 1] wax. 


1 | Not given. | Latitude observed 98* 52° 8. 

30 | 1) 14] W. by N. | Pass of the Indians acrons the river. 
13 ai} ..| 2] Ww 
Jao. 


7 ‘Tho Tudian road separates from the river 
1] +. | Weby 8 Psa onsccount of te hl 











u | 14) W.SAV. [he Indian road joins the river again. 
wa). 

uf el. 

i] al. 

6} | 

7 4). 

18, 


4f..] We 



















ogee of tha Diet Jeague above 


lPvom Port Vi. 
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Distances and Courses—continued. 








‘Trae 
Dy daly | Daily 
Date. |reckoning,| Course. 








19 
uot} 2 
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| 
By 























++ |SAV. by 8. 


13) S.W. by 8. 





‘From the janetion of the Diamante. 


‘The river trends to the south. 
Variation of the Compass N, 20° 1 


Mi chi-PicuntG-Leubé, oF Little 
{ North.” Latitude 39° 35°3, 
jail stream froin the morth side, 


‘Tho river much intersected by islanday 





Shallows at the pass of Musquitoes, 


A small stream from the S.E, 
vided into four channels by islands} 

















a The Cerro-Imperialscen about 18 leagues to 
ww} ..| 2) styw. lt teNWe 
131) 2] 14) 8.8.8. | A small stream frou the ext 
wlaled 
Jal + | 2] S by B. | Latitude observed 40°28, 
| 
20) 
By) a]. | sy w. 
ag | 1] .. |s.w.bys. 
23) 
| 1] W.s.W. ax 
‘Aa islaad where the river Negro separates 
‘fork, one beaneh coming ft the sunt 
a|a.}.| ow tie’ Kncaracion; tho. othes front the 
|] aurth—the Catapuliche distance froin the 
tauge of the Corlillura 5 oF 6 leagues. 
meme | | 
siete || 1] 
ferme 
Your vf y 
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XIL—On the Roads and Kloofs in the Cape Colony. B 
Major C. C. Michell, Royal Engineers, K.H., Surveyor 
General at the Cape of Good Hope. ' Communicated b 
Abraham Borraidale, Esq. Read June 27, 1836. 


Absalom. Boraidile, E te io wae 
[The importance of the British colony at the Cape of Good Hop: 
Covering an extent of surface nearly equal to the British Isles, an 
the daily increasing trade with the interior, give great interest 
any information tending to facilitate communication between th 
various parts of the country—and as such, the remarks of Majc 
Michell, being those of a thoroughly practical man, are very v 
Tuable. ' They are contained in a letter addressed by him to Georg 
‘Thompson, Esq., of Heerengracht, dated Rondebosch, Aug. 
1834.) 


From a road-book, compiled chiefly from my own notes whil 
travelling on horseback, and in waggons drawn by horses, I tin 
that the following may be esteemed a fair average rate of tr 
velling here, viz. :—on horseback, six miles per hour; in a hors 
waggon, from five to five and a half; and in a waggon drawn b 
oxen, three. From the circumstance of being able to travel 1 
this rate, a stranger would naturally conclude that pains have bee 
taken to procure this facility over a surface so vast as from 1101 
115,000 square miles; but this is not the case, We are indebte 
for it to the nature of the soil, which, with the exception of a fe 
sandy spots of inconsiderable extent, presents a good hard botto 
covered with a crust of iron-stone gravel, so that but for the mout 
tain passes, which are tremendous, the communications through 
the colony would be unobstructed. 

‘The advance of civilization in the colony, and the developem 
of its capabilities, are almost paralysed by the, want hitherto ex 
rienced, of means to remove or surmount the natural obstacl 
above alluded to ; but this, 1 trust, will not long be the case, and 4 
our finances improve, this important subject will no doubt met 
with due attention. 

T have mentioned the extent which our territory probably squard 
to; Lsay probably, because no survey having ever been mad 
whereby either the precise shape ‘or extent of the colony could b 
obtained, that which we see in maps is but a compilation frot 
thenotes.of travellers. 

Is it not then a pity that, occupying so much country, # 
should be scarcely able to communicate with the greatest part of i 
for the interchange of commodities, and that a comparatively eas 
access should be possessed solely by the small strip of land be 
tween the western coast and the mountains constituting the Cap 
and Stellenbosch districts, whilst those of Clan William, Wor 
cester, Beaufort, and Graaf Reynet, to say nothing of Somersel 
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‘Of George, a distance of $00 miles, from Cape 


passage into the Long Kloof (the 
ce 


ception of ; it m 
the fact to believe that any waggon hh 
climb it, y 
‘There i 


at the foot of the Orad 
= 1 pres . ae natural death, 
to princi; re. 4 
I think, however, that wore the means of 10 
hands, no ‘such narrow considerations would be 
in the way of a work which wauld ensure so gi 











isl has plainly 
itself rapidly. Moshe, even it at ware 

the toll hay ahesdy dome towards paying ¢ 
find that the increase in the sums paid for 
wine, and cattle, market dues, &e., of t 
Swellendam, and Culedon, have also cou 
it. Perhaps I have already made this 
although I'could say a great deal more; 1 
sufficiently general interest, although intc 
those resident in the colony of the Cape of 




















XIIL—Notice of a Journey to the Nort 
Eastward of Cuzco, and among the 
July, 1835. Communicated by General 
Service. Read June 13, 1836. 

Suontiy after my artival at Cuzco, in « 

ceived the idea of planting a military colony 

navigable river on the eastern side of the At 

6 ‘litate the discovery or examination o! 
lains lying between what nay be called t 

a and Brazil, leaving an immense inte: 

secondly, to endeavour to open a direct 

Europe by means of the river M 

reparatory step I determined to examine tl 
is the north-west of Cuzco, to see if there 
of country in advance of the alley, for the 
dred martied soldiere 
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Leland Stanford, Jn 
Srversit¥ 


Tourney near Cuzco, &e. 5 


‘and at their base toll luxuriant posturage,—through which num- 
Bene aaah downto eet tat bb. oe 
“vast quebradas, or ravines, marking 
features ches taterre Dy Misi G21Kdoumes f° pthaaer oe 
Freese air of meguiimnce wad grandeur to the scene, peti 


merican. 
‘@ a imturalist this valley, situated between the twelfth and 
thirteenth parallels of south’ latitude, must be extremely inte- 
resting; beasts, birds, insects and plants abound; the tiger®, 
the best, the ounce, the wild boar, the chineay, and the gran 
bestixf, infest the country, and some of them kill much cattle on 
‘the various estates. A few tigers occasionally become ferocious 
‘and daring enough to attack men ; forty-four individuals, includ» 
ing women and chikiren, were destroyed by thom, three years 
since in the qecbra of! Qceubuméa, ten 'leagues to the east 
From Incharate 1 made an excursion of twenty miles in a 
north direction to the Encuentra, of Junction, of the river Quil- 
Jabamba and its tributary the Yanatildi, which alo flows from 





the routh-east nearly lel to the former. ‘The road, or 
rather track, runs through a thick forest, which for a considerable 
distance we were obliged to have cut open by men destined for 

purpore, and we were twenty-four hours accomplishing 
twouty-oue miles. On our journey we were 


much aunosed by a 
ee called the Palo Santo, whieh contains millions of in its 
Paebiand, spresding boughs with large leaves, mg atid 
cause a painful awelling. in the flesh that happens to come in con~ 
oct with them, A shrub called Baston del Angel, covered with 
horrible swan acarcely lew troublesome, “There wax wo 
want of musquitos, but the insucts that treated us the wort wore 
wasps that made nm most furions attack upon our faces whilst 

le ling a steep mountain, and to prevent broken necky we 
threw ourselves from our affriyhted mules. Not one of us 
with less thas: two or thiee stings, which by no means 
lerek ogreenble a chase we were obliged afterwards to run itt 
pursuit of our steeds. T passed two days amongst the Indiwns 
called Antes; they have good features, excellent teeth, and pleas- 
ing countenunces, nnd their appearance is altogether i 
and more engaging than that of our civilized Indians of Peru. 
T saw ane exceedingly bandsome, and no very ugly person 
eee ‘They live in tolerably good huts; wear a cotton 
robe of their own manufacture which reaches to their heels ; the 
‘arnamental, baubles from their noses, euts, necks, ai 


he common Jaguar. 
diana 
TEENS reise bat or te 
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ankles, and daub their hands and faces with streaks of paint. 
‘They cultivate Indian corn, camotes*, yucas, and plantains, which, 
with the fish and game they shoot with the bow and arrow, amply 
supply their wants. ‘They have a few pigs and fowls, but never 
partake of their tlesh, as it is not agreeable to their palates; in 
other respects they are like most other uncivilized tribes, idle, 
dirty, and incurious. 

‘The Antes occupy the banks of the river Urubamba, forty or 
fifty leagues downwards from the Encuentro; then follow the 
nations of ‘Tampas, Palatuniques, Chuntaguirus, Conibos, &c. 
towards the Maraiion. ‘The Chuntaguirus, said to be a superior 
race of Indians, come up the river annually 200 leagues, to the 
Encuentro, to barter with the people hereabouts; they bring 
parrots and other birds, monkeys, cotton robes white and painted, 
‘wax, balsams, feet of the gran bestia, feather ornaments for the 
head, and tiger and other skins; which they exchange for hatchets, 
knives, scissors, needles, buttons, and any sort of glittering bauble, 
‘They are warriors, but unoffending, excepting to their declared 
enemies. ‘The Pucapacures, or Tudians of Paucartambo, some- 
times attack them at a rapid formed by the confluence of the 
river Paucartambo, as in number from 200 to 300 they ascend 
‘on their yearly excursion. Bows and arrows, and a sort of 
wooden sivord, are their only weapons. ‘Io come up to the 
Encuentro takes them three months, and to return home scarcely 

ys. Fray Ramon, one of two missionaries stationed at 
id Cocabambilla, only a league distant, once went 
n the river as far as Santa Cruz and Santo Domingo, former 
missionary stations, situated on the left bank of the Ucayale, 
about fiffy miles south of the point where Lieut. Smyth, R.N 
embarked in February, 1835, to descend the Marafion. e 
Padre speaks highly of the Chuntaguirus and their country, in 
which he resided a year, and the only Indians he entertained fear 
of, or had difficulties with, were the Conibos. What a fine field 
to explore for two or three enterprising half-pay officers of the 
British army or navy, or some of the amateur travellers sated 
with their rambles in Europe ! 

‘The result of this excursion was, that neither Santana nor the 
adjacent valleys offered any sufficiently advantageous situation to 
form a colony, since the river Quillabamba or Agua Caliente, so 
called from ‘its source in nearly 13° south latitude, has lofty 
mountains on either side of it, and is not navigable even for 
boats. Having ascertained this fact, I retraced my steps to 
Cuzco, and turned my thoughts to exploring the valleys to the 
eastward. 





























* Conrolenus batétes, commonly called camote in Peru—Batdias de Malaga in 
Spain jin taste resembling a roasted cheanut.—Eo, 


‘among the Chunchos Indians. WT 
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‘of ten leagues over table-lands, inter 
raves bina me to the town, or Real Asienta, of 
eee oie the same name is 
towns, 


Baty a Tne, 5x aly as hoe eats | Bisbee bet 
Sn tee as 








8), ne summit or the Inst, or east- 
‘the Cordillera, whence the forest-clothed pampas, 
jinably to the ‘ye towards Brazils, burst suddenly 
on | Placed on this elevated station, the traveller is able 
oie Mts Bide ts wel eh therpronasies cf the ‘mighty Andes, 
vise with remarkable abruptness from the immeasur- 
ep jains below. 1 slept ina hut, erected for the accommo- 
‘off tlie wayfirer; but exe the daww of day T was on foot, 
in sun cast his first ays on the glorious panorama; 
and as jually rose, the beauties of Lars were laure ea 
ly ove jeaven und curt ie inet 
from this 5) nears ight orb of day, I 

‘not fener thatthe adoration of such an object agh 
Maetunl, imitie worl of any created thing were adm ok at 
‘of the Incas was more natural, and more rational, 
ed aul debasing superstition which has unhappily 
the worship introduced by the conquerors of the wnen~ 
once tippy Peruvians. Above and around the sun 
clear, but far below an unbroken sea of clouds 
the woody plains, s¢ well ax a wide navigable river, 
Maalre dé Dios, wud several tributary streams, the site 
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before day-break the thermometer stood at 28° (Fahr.); two 
hours afterwards it rose to 75°, a difference of 47° in the space of 
three hours. 

After breakfasting I descended six leagues, to a place called 
Tambo ; the road, if so it may be styled, being 0 steep and 
craggy, that it is almost as difficult to walk as to ride down it, and 
frequently s0 narrow for the length of about half a mile, that two 
meeting mules could not pass each other; and in some spots 
neither of them could turn round to go back again, At other 
places the track is so furrowed into the ground, and 20 completely 
roofed over by timber trees that have fallen across, that it becomes 
a dark, subterrancous-like passage. On the coast of Peru, the 
usual load for a mule is twelve or fourteen arrobas, about 3 cwt.; 
Lut in traversing these mountain tracks, the strongest animal never 
carries more than six arrobas, or 1} ewt., and they are commonly 
seven or eight days performing a journey of twenty leagues, ‘The 
Tambo cousists of two huts aud a lodge. 

‘On the following day, six leagues of very stony, hilly, and at 
places exceedingly swampy path, brought me to Cosnipata, the 
¢asterumost hacienda of the Falle. Here I remained three days, 
in the vain expectation that some of the Chunchos, or wild In- 
dians, as those of Paucartambo are called, would make their ap- 
pearance, as they occasionally do, although, until within the last 
few months, none had sallied from their fastnesses for upwards of 
two years, in consequence of a quarrel with the Spaniards. 

On the 28th I rode with the administrator, or chief steward, to 
the estates called Santa Cruz and Chaupimayo, which, with San 
Miguel, Mugillo, and Huainapata, are situated from four to five 
leagues north of Cosnipata. ‘This last and Chaupimayo produce 
each 1500 arrobas (350 ewt,) of coca-leaf annually, while each 
of the others yields from 500 to 1000 arrobas. ‘The land also 
produces tice, cacao, yucas, camotes, Indian corn, pine-apples 
and other fruits, all in great abundance and of excellent quality, 
where cultivated, though very small quantities of those things are 
grown, owing to the laziness of the people who supvrintend oF 
Work ou the estate, and whose almost only food consists of chuno 
(the blanched potato), sesina (sun-dried meat), and aji (capsicum). 
They are the same sort of filthy, immoral people I met in the 
valleys of Sant’ Ana. A labourer earns two shillings a day; a 
womun, a bor, or a gil, who picks coca-leaf, earns two rials (12.) 
Yet these people are always considerably in debt to their em= 
ployers, and live so wretchedly, that they suffer dreadfully frox 
ague and fever, and there being no medical attendance they die 
olf numerously. The stewards are so incurious, that not one of 
them has ever penetrated a mile beyond his own estate. ‘There is 
neither a priest, nor a chapel, nor a clock, nor a watch, in the 
















































among the Chunchor Tudiane. 9 
belo itig, sihough the number of inhabitants on the six estates 


ables are scarcely ever seen, although the soil and 
of the production of most sorts for the table. Ow 
estates there are ton orange tees; and when E inquired: 
jad not been planted, seeing that these ten thrived so 





elded such delicious fruit, the steward replied, that 
wwe hindered them from attending to things of that 
Tadeed Cusco has the worst supplied market of any city 
ring itis therefore not so surprising that the people of 
‘the remote valley of Paucartambo ‘be 80 far betiind 
comimon necessaries of life. 


Bi edo we retuned to Cosnipata, and had no sooner ar- 
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‘men ran to the remaining firearms. But, as nothing more was 
heard, all lay down again until dawn of day. 

On the Ist of August we discovered the trace of a 
bestia near the spot. At 6 v.M. we renewed our march ; forded 
the river Ucucanchi, which falls into that of Chaupimayo, and 
proceeded onwards, contending against the same sort of obstacles 
we met with the day before, but with greater uncertainty as to 
our direction, it appearing that our trusty guide was as ignorant of 
the course we ought to pursue as any of the rest of the party. 
We took care, therefore, not to get out of hearing, for any length 
of time, of the noisy torrent we had passed, and which could be 
heard to a considerable distance. My escort evidently grew timid 
in proportion as we advanced ; their conversation turned exclu- 
sively upon the ferociousness of the wild Indians, and upon the 
facility of being lost in such a thick forest. It was only by a 
judicious mixture of supplicatory and menacing tones, that I was 
‘able to urge them to go forwards four leagues to the confluence 
of the Chaupimayo with a river* both too deep to ford, and s0 
rapid as to be impassable, excepting to a very expert swimmer. 
‘At an angle formed by the junction of the two rivers, there were 
seen recent footmarks, near to some small sheds erected by the 
Chunchos, evidently for the accommodation of hunting and fishing 
parties, but none of our own men would proceed farther, for the 
reason already mentioned, and because we had provisions left for 
only two meals. Besides this, if it should come on to rain—a 
very probable event, since it does so in the valley of Paucartambo 
800 days in the year—the Ucucanchi and Chaupimayo would 
swell so as to prevent our recrossing them. Accordingly, after 
a halt of two hours at the confluence, and leaving some presents 
of knives, scissors, and beads, in the huts for the Chunchos, we 
returned with all possible speed to the place whence we set out 
the morning, and where we arrived, half worn out with fatigue, 
soon after sunset, On the following day at noon we reached 
Chaupimayo. 

On the 4th I returned to Cosnipata, fully resolved to make 
another excursion in a new direction, better furnished with provi- 
sions, towards the habitations of the tribe called Guatipaires. 
Accordingly, 

On the 6th I formed another party of the same number as the 
former, and at 10 a.m. we began our march in an easterly direc 

forded the Cosnipata, and, after toiling as on former occa 
through an entangling forest for three leagues, and crossing 























* General, Miller calls this river the Paucartambo, but there must be some 
tmistake, as shortly before he notices the confluence of that river with the Apurimac 
on the western side of the eastern Cordillera, whereas this river by his own eketch- 
map is flowing to the south-east. 
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a sirea we reached another torrent which had become im- 
from recent rains, We therefore bivouncked under an 


hed on its left bank. 
On the 7th, although the flood wax toa much swollen tomdmit of 
corporal 





On the 8th our little islet began, from continuing rains, to 


co ete the roaring flood on’either side wax terrific; and 









resisiless rush of waters, carrying down with it huge 
‘stones, made the ground we stood upon tremble, 0 that every 
‘moment increased our anxiety, On more closely examining the 
smarrowing space of dry land, we perceived that it must have leat 
Jnundated, for it had on the surface only a little brushwood 
one small tree, up which we determined to climb if hard 
, though it was dubious if it was equal to the support of 
wel Fortunately the rain ceased, and soon 
‘Guerra and his two companions made their 
ce on the opposite bank of the river, along. with the 
Met The Tonge nck bal and sei pret 
"I long looxe ir and 
See coteinonibe tisk ofe tag Reet nee 
y impenetruble forest in the backgr rendered the 
‘of primitive wildness. In the evening, when the rush 
hat subsided, Francisco swam across to us, but none of 
ides yontured to follow him, THe embraced Don Este- 
wee couidersbly alarmed ‘on first perceiving me and 
my servant, whom he said were strangers to him, and he 
‘been toll anything about us, But he was soon made to 
feel nt ease, and be then recrossed the flood to rejoin his wives 
‘Companious, taking with him a few presents. 
i" “yt Alb) and were made to under= 
d “was 9 Guaire of woldivrs from Lima, and that E 
‘nee their bobitations, ‘They expressed # great desire to 
ily to Comnipata, and it was only after a long debate that 
d to go to their own dw with us. [twas de= 
that we should puss a day ‘where we were, os tha 
‘still much swollen, The height of Guerra (who stands 
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six feet two inches), and my own, excited the attention of the 
Chunchos. ‘They asked numberless questions, such as how mauy 
men each had killed; how 1 had been wounded in the hand, &e.; 
aud on perceiving me look at a thermometer, at a pocket compass, 
and through a telescope I had with me, their curiosity approached 
to a mysterious fe 

On the 10th, four leagues of the usual pathless forest brought 
us to another flood which we partly forded and partly swam. A 
mile beyond this, on a rising ground, we entered Francisco's well- 
built house, which is a hundred feet long and forty wides its walls 
six feet high, and has an excellent pointed roof of red straw, or 
rather of red leaf, ‘The ends of the house are oval-shaped, and 
each end has a door, but there are no windows. ‘The interior 




















dependents reside in this building, and besides hi 
the establishment consists of nine grown up men, three women, 
and a few boys, but there is ample accommodation for three 
times the number beueath the same 1oof. 

‘The Guatipaires are the same sort of looking people as the 











Antes. They also perforate the cartilage of the nose and their 
Hip, inorder to suspend ornaments from them. ‘They occasionally 
paint themselves, and decorate their heads and shoulders wit 


feathers, but probably only on festivals. All appear to acknowled; 
the supremacy of Francisco, who is considered to be strongest, the 
most expert in athletic exercises, and the bravest man amongst 
them ; he stands five feet ten inches high, is well made, of a good 
cast of features, of a jovial disposition, and not a bal mimic, of 
which he gave us many amusing instances, He was formerly a 
ided foe to the Christians, and is said to have been the pro- 
jector and leader of many attacks against them, but bis enmity 
‘way couverted into friendship by the kinduess he received in the 
course of a visit he, with two of his wives and two or three attend- 
ants, made in the year 1829 to Cuzco. 

After partaking’of a hearty meal we retired to our stretchers, 
thus resigning ourselves completely to the mercy of our hosts, for 
they could have easily seized our fire-arms, not more. than two or 
three of which were in a serviceable state.” I found it impossible 
to close my eyes, for the Chunchos formed a ring and began to 
dance, pulling each other round and round with one or two in the 
centre of the circle ; this, with their dark, naked bodies, their black 
hair, flowing round their shoulders and half way down the back, 
with their discordant jargon and unintelligible chattering or sing 
ing, formed altogether a novel scene during the first part of the 

tht, During: the remainder, some of them were constantly out 

move about the room, gliding like dusky specties, and tread- 















‘among the Chunchos Indians. 1a9 


$0, ‘on the earthen floor as vot to be heard, whilst 
othe at short intervals rise from their stretchers to place 
M/diyjiucks ob éne of the eight or ton fires that were Ke 







A 
¢ long, and whi al ade 
spe oe ea 


they. 
uine so much rest at night, 
= on 
it 


“evidently ucquired Trans tba, Clieiata dy tameobias In 
jo peli with. Marriage consists in mutual consent, 
“agreement, celebrated by a fishing party and a dance. 
polygamy exists few of the men fave macelthad ope 

. Atis suid that the women are chaste, and that wi 
ul to their husbands, who do not however relax in vigil 
proportion of females we saw was very small to the number 
‘of men, and still smaller that of persons over forty and under 
y years of age, Ague, and a complaint in nose which 
= a Gitte J, and ulcers on the legs or body, are the most 
‘common diseases, ‘They bury their dead under their stretchers, 

with arma und legs bound, 

~ On the Lith we rose at day-break. Lt was my wish to extend 
. farther to the east, or rather to the bank of the navigable 
river (called La Madre de Divs), which flows at the distance of 


c Iisa gon bere! epi ty nthe ier of Cau Asp, 

is jive by the Spanish Americans of South Amerion to several 
gett Coes, craton. 
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lance. 
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haifa dvaen leases from Francisco's pabiaation, but Francisco 
and cther Guazes were opposed to oar proceeaimg any farther. 
Thes vain that te wecs were absoiutely impenetrable to us; 
that the distance to the nver was greater than we reckoned; and 
slartea numerous other obstacies. This being the case, and there 
being every probability saat it would soon come on to rain, we 
set ont on our return to Cosnipata, accompanied bs three Guaires, 
and sixven of their men and women. The latter carried all the 
provision in bags of their own manufacture, placing a broad 
band round their head to support the burden, which hung down 
at the back, ‘They likewise cooked and performed every other 
menial service. ‘The wises of Francisco appeared to be on the 
best possible terms with each other, and to live together like 
rinters, We crossed the river with leas difficulty than before, and, 
alter walking nenrly the whole of the day as fast as I could, we 
reached Connipata at sun-set. 
Wo particularly merry throughout this day's journey, 
and Eracinco more than commonly diverting. He sang a great 
nonga, two of which were called, “ ‘The Wild Boar,” and 
"Tw Parrot.” ‘Then he chaunted the Alabado (Laus Deo), 
in imitation of what he had heard at dawn of day, when on a visit 
a Comupata, Four or five Chuncho lads who accompanied us 
‘at acuteness in decoying birds and monkeys in the 
then of tees, and the least noise that was heard they 
nd fiom what it proceeded. ‘The trail of a herd 
tl will boars, and the track of some of the gran bestia, were also 
sted ttt 
One the 
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cinco and his companions left us on their 
", having obtained from me all the presents I had to 
ig day we set out on our retum, and 





be, 
thE alept at ds 
Vaucurtambo, 


Ou the 
Anguiet ve 





Trea Cruces, aud on the 16th of 








not at first sight appear to 
of the geography of this part of 
first trip towards the north 130 












I 0 y rarely, if ever, trodden by any Euro- 
pean foot, and of which no published account, we believe, exists; 
but the chief value of this latter journey is its probable bearing 
on a very doubtful point in the hydrography of these vast plains, 
namely, the sources, the tributaries, and the general course of the 
great river Purus, which, fiom the published account of Lieut. 
Smyth, R.N., and also from a paper contributed by that en. 
terprizing officer, inserted at p. 11, Ist part of vol. vi, of this 

val, is known to be one of the largest affluents of the river 
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lcanota 
the mountains of + 3” and again, “ the Indians who live 

to the west of Apolobamba, give me nccounts of a wide and deep 
ie a ateand thiskly-wooded. coutty, 

Beni—that a vast many Indians 
tang feishosascoane bbe do thele abgoager tt rs 


& “the aunexed sketch-map, ent bome by General 
eee ‘on which his journeys are traced, the river 
forty miles to the eastward of the Andes is 


leh se sources in the Cordillera del Este, thence 
oon 10 the south-east, and receiving several tribu- 


Shika Chunchoy Tndians, in 135)" south lat,, where it again om 
Acar th orion, te direction of the vast lovel Pampas, 
is here represented as a * rio manso y navigable’—a smooth 
roan fiver. May not this ercoluhlly flow to the Purus? 
it proves that water eo bably navi= 
ue oer cone exists ete midst of | 3 Pampas, up 











te 
ort re treet ieee fhe crenctos rests, possibly, only on the 
authority of the Indians, but it appears to have been gained on 

the spot from perrous who, when they have had no interest in 
aes neg lree usually Var. found j and it is here stated to 
invite research and to elicit the Wied rather than as any positive 










jay notice here that the position of Cuzco is not, we be- 
"astrononically determined*; and may we venture to suggest 


13 uh Ut, an 7° tong wet of Grveumich, 
share sl i ap P a 
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ne of the numerous officers employed on the South 
ican station, that Cuzco is but about 250 miles, over a fa 

, from the Port of Islay, near Arequipa; and that a week's 
y, could he be spared, would enable him to go there and 
turn to his ship, after having fixed the position of the celebrated 
cupitul of the Inca 
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* * * 


ibove letter was written an important change in the 
i of the countries, described by General Miller, has 
change to which our author's military talents have 
auaterially contributed, aud which it is right here to notice. 
ice of the defeat of the Peruvian chief Salaberry, 
i, by the united armies of Bolivia and Peru, the 
‘of the four southern provinces assembled at Si- 
on the 17th of March last, declared their separation from 
fepublic of Peru, and their incorporation into an independent 
nder the title of Estado sud Peruano, 

"Lhis new state embraces the four provinces of Cuzco, Ayacucho, 
Pano, and Arequipa; the largest portion of territory is sitaated 
the Andes, or in the valleys descending from that chili 
a ya very numerous, agriculiural, and. 

Indian popul wd have hitherto formed the fairest 
cof the Veruvian confederation, ‘No capital 

upon at the date of our last advices ; but it is 

quipa, fiom its commercial prosperity amd. sicimily 
coast, will be selected as the future seat of 

“Phe assembly of Sicuani have very properly 


under the protection of General Santa Cruz, the 
ident of Bolivia, whose acimimstration of that se; 
has rendered it the madel of good 
tranquility, and financial prosperi - 
Un a geogtaphical point of view. the potitical 
we have alluged are not without umportance. “The 


now armed, when the solution of the question 
oi the great rivers that empty thems tes ime Ge 
Hiuallaya ana the Mase 
Js ce tha 


























Meer¥ GABP Lorvvt. se 


ae aaenee feretpeerr 
“Majesty's Consul st Bren. nae eT 
sini (arias ete 


waning in east and west. In the hij 
cope i ce 








fyers of Arcus on ‘and Mesopotami 
of te proviiee of Georgi 







at nd ‘, the ste wee ue 
ani ties ireuilt aa route, neatly the ebbict 
3 the three last flow into the Black Sea 


(2 bouts, or 24 niles from the sea, attuin their extreme’ 
Between 6000 and 7000 fect, Before the cental table 
| is reached, there is a triple rango running east and west. 

i holds a Course parallel to this ranj Sa 

ihe Westerd end of it in longitude $6° 30" 

the sea st Stontn:§ ‘The Jértik bounds its castera ex 

ir Battlin, where it falls into the Kuxine, in Tongtiode 

ay E. (The range is partially cut uhrough 30 one place by 
rising near Gimish-khdoh,*| empties Nantes into 

at Tirebbsti, about GO miles to the west of ‘Trebizond. 

The whole: “range hentai from dea to sen, is limestone, 
e rocks ‘are found, first on the northern fuce 








haves then at fim, at Didr-bokr, and at 
Gomnish-kbgaah’ and ‘Trebizond, granite rises wp ovea- 
tern 
Morokh in Armenisn, Chorok} in Georgian, and, Chait or Chand 
evan elke 
ice serait gs wi 
ee 











Adrianople) finally rondered every part of the Euxine 

race Febeeauteid fag of all the nations of Europe. 
chaunel of communication with Invlis and Persia has 
been once more resumed. Lt is not probable, however, Hat 
[eget day be made available for an dosiartceaie 

ithe ns more economical router are How, 

Meals sisstintcsida chennel farrem tosecauree Wits Henle 
tho countries, has been placed beyond all eats 
by -resulls, 14 proof of which the rapid inerease of the 
udduced. In 1390, only 9000 bales of European 
| passed through ‘Trebizond on. their way to Persia, 
nearly 20,000 proceeded by the same track to the 















‘are;no remains in the city, nor in the mvighbourbood, of 
of a more remote rs than the Christian, erm 





ern saiessors Tofly wall, and isin the shape of a 
On either sido of the walled portion of the eity is 
and boul ravines are 










walls. sy cpt pa 
eres 


histian bishoy 
of Pimawones evidently wot in its original 
‘The walls and citadel a preseer and no doube jal 
to the Genoese. 
town isa small port, intended probably for row- 
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tion Of the trafic in slaves, bax annibilated the trade ‘between 
Abassaly and “[rebizond; and the native merchants have since 
tured their attention towards that of Constantinople, which has, 
in consequence, increased, together with thercontumption: of Bas 


"ie county minty around ‘Trebizond has few produce 
‘of a commercinl exchange with Ewropeans. Tos 

bacco, beew-was, hazel-nuts, honey, butter, and kidney-beans, are 

exported from thence to Constantinople. | ‘The’ neighbouriny 

‘moontains abound in rich veins of copper and lead ores, bur 
sine i practice prevents the development of 

Ficly source of national wealth 

“Phe present icoportance of ‘Trebizond iv derived almost solely 





“Temi sit Trebizond on the 19th May, 1895, in alley, 

slong the shore to Russian frontier, a distanee of 

ey many leagues, pared in succession the districts 

| Yeomurah, Surmenah, O'f, Rézah, and siete AML these, 

OF ave known under the a Hane of 

Latin, and Beople are called fs, "The O'ti have: peu 
liar habits and customs distinet from those of the Lér, 








beech, 
calm, ash, 

elias obit * 
bomen sae Saeee 


sbeleeambog wade-und fisheries. 

“Whe country is so wooded and mountainous, that it does not 
poten ‘mifficient for the consumption of the population, 
oe capable of cultivation appears to belete anita 

fields are to be seen banging on the tons sides of 
mountains, oS seca heal pa could arrive, "The Ecoce 


for bread by the le: what the country docs not i 
eaten er si won 
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The people are ahardy, laborious, and bold race, they are skilled 
in the use of a short rifle, which every man carries slung at his 
back, wherever and on whatever occasion he moves, and they 
enjoy a high reputation as soldiers. A demand is always made 
on this country by the Porte to supply a certain number of men 
for the arsenal at Constantinople. 

‘A general census of the full-grown men in the empire, capable 

of bearing arms, was lately taken; the result gave for O'f, 
24,000 men, and for Lézistén, 18,000 men, Of has a very 
small extent of coast, but inland it spreads more widely, and ruus 
nearly to the Jérik, being bounded by that river and’ Léziat 
‘The O'fis in many of their habits much resemble the inba- 
bitants of Maina in the Morea, carrying on blood-feuds from 
father to son; but when out of their own country, they are peace- 
able, aud give their attention to commerce. They are represented 
as wealthy, having good towns, and houses of a better description 
than are usually found in these countries. ‘Their country is very 
mountainous and inaccessible, particularly in winter; but, from 
their character, strangers seldom venture among them, and very 
le more is known of them, than that they are a fierce and 
lependent race. 
‘There are no towns in Lézistéu: in Surmenah, Rizab, A’tenab, 
Khépah, and Bétim, places all situated on the coast, there are 
bizdrs, which consist of a street of shops, together with one or 
more coffee-houses, and a khén or two. At these béaéra a weekly 
market is held. ‘The inhabitants live in cottages scattered singly 
over the country. : 

‘Surmenah aud Yomurab, contiguous to Trebizond, may be 
considered as belonging to it; the people, being in constant con- 
tact with the townspeople, are more civilized than the Léz gene- 
rally are, 

Rizah is an important and fertile district, with the most exten- 
sive bézér on the coast. ‘The climate is milder than iu other parts: 
oranges and lemons are produced in the open air, shelter for the 
trees not being required in the winter months as it is at Trebizond. 
Rizah is famous for the manufacture of a linen made from hemp, 
used throughout Turkey for shirts. 

Altenah is a very insignificant place, with a small bézér. 

Between Khépah and Trebizond no places on the coast com- 
municate by caravans with the interior. ‘There are passes from 
Surmenah, O'f, and Rizah, which are only practicable in summer, 
but I believe merchandise is uever transported by them even then. 

Khépah is an open roadsted where goods are landed, which are 
destined for Atvin,* a small manufacturing town on the river 
J6rik, three days’ distant from the coast. Sometimes goods 
& eget “Artvani of Lapie, and Arteani of the Russian Mop, on tributary ca 






































t except at 
da al ei I, and ite 17 is capable of contain a 
‘of ships, but it is au unhealthy station, vag 
who venture to nang there from July to Ootaber ara ox posed to 
severe attacks of fever. The port owes its existence to the river 
Sonera Meccan introns iencmae casein Ges 
jonited, between its present channel and thot 
cp hag ti allavial soit forming the western side of 
hes ol sea hae thrown up a bank of shingle which 
forms a border to this peninsula, leaving the land within it raised 
ipiyshalerubore tho level of the sen, marshy and covered with 
faurhen opcasion the onbeckindae ‘of the plice, 
‘The béeir is situuted on the western side of the bay, close 
Ai it contains about sixty shops, several coffee-houses 


Bay oposite the oat ey a ware on laced 
on the rising: ground there, it gh ‘be inhabited ser at all 
seasons, and would be placed beyond the influence of the marshes, 
‘since the breadth of the bay at that part is between two and three 
tiles. Every person is obliged now to shat up his shop and quit 


ua itee: the Meal eons 
river hw boundary between the Pashiliks of 
Efi nid Hy" BALcN lying Ur tha custward of tn conse: 


quieutlyin the tier. It ix one of the ger rivers of Armen, 
the waters of the Kalah, or Ase valley, the Marvat 
os Ee peel elle ee aged tern wad 
of the mountains, in which are the sources of the 
itt (Harpanw), aud the Kurd $4, or Western 
rivers: ie ay drains to the valleys on the 
of the chain, Rafts come dows the Jorik wo 

hes three days, and mare ae neque! 

the stream in eight a ten ; 

, the river a not pprobubly be viable rs ibeaaet 
necount of rapids wad 
© ‘Phe eountey throughout is without roads; during the winter a 

tow with the interior weross the mountains is 











Tit the Ni of Bina. 
BAR, oF Palpurth, in Armenian; purth moms caatle.—A. 


ie 





an the markoteday, | 
me Megcanpieetptiion 
aan amwher abies jie in boa 
oma a place of ee be Sertich 
pa i 


fs iar The Bey i 
ees 


wky empty then 
in geneval Jesse penne rape tand,, 
tinues in the direction of the. yocialant their base: 
tance of about four or five mil 
thor 8 ite the on ad 
had entered the of Kars: 
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without any trees, asional 
ie ets the oun, wich brie an de 
aye WN taN'y ervmeal tN'ap 
~ On this ‘of 1500 miles T travelled and 
ona ie firman from the rr id 





twelve horses gui we load: 
sake of y Worelight, . My rate of travelling was  betweos 
ten!and, oe earn edabse weakly epee The 


of horses, 1 &c. nmounted to about SOL, 
‘every 100 post-hours, or 300 ae ‘This was independent of 
guards, and some incidental charges to whieh a 
Pifvate trwveller would uot be lable. L was treated by every bod: 
ape npersionss Guards were always: eee a sithough 
arent fest anty si jmrost rad never) required, Was could not, 
tine the compliment as auch they wer int 
|, and such I cousidered them, 
the. Sa are seldom found, ‘but the -vilv 





pearints villages are 
coment to leave thoir remuneration 10 bis generosity, 

dom have found them dissutistied with gave, but a few 

insavees of the-coatrary did oecur, ‘and lum sorry to say it was 

‘Christian's house, Lf universally found the: 

|, ready to give all they had, and gratefal for 

the might receive 

towns E wae usually allotted quarters in the houre of some 

“Atmoniatt, and.wwan. always well: treated ‘by chem.” My 
CS a iake any dewmand or accept modey; 

weit Ch ST: cored ahertay saddest 
Gtk Sa, [crossed the low mendows situa 

passed: through a narrow wood, and com 

pscending, eine beautiful but wild ‘mountain gorge, the 

of Kh. ‘Phe forest scenery was as maguificent a9 eat be 

the trees of the same deseription as rots iw Laaistio, 

far larger dimensions.’ The tiest niglit was passed at a vile 

Se the hon af which woe not else toe 

ie woods, Wheat iy not grown here, 

corn, anllety au a ‘some rice are cultivated ; the winters: 

are motsevere, but the summers and autumns are wet, and on that 
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sci direchp enter te pa 


feraliany srt te ae 
‘Te ols wlley le tine yo Chic 
Ofthe village abure the tovel of the seeyil ali 


more than 4000 feet, but the loag 
duration, the foggy and Wet summers, 
iculture there a very precarious eceupation, “Phe: 
of small small extent, and, in favourable wonsonsy will not yi 
bitants aboee a six months" supply of grain. T 
eattle of sheep Grom the impossibility of y 
which must be given for neatly ‘i ni . 
are a very fine mace, and show ther Pere per: 


Sele res eA the i ay eget whieh ‘Pi hes 










ai 

the Russian frontier, 1 had wished to go a 
snow, however, prevented the possibility; even by 
Dagh it was necessary to place my bag: on he bach 
as laden horses could not pass, and from 
the mountain I was obliged to walk both up. eres 
T ascended was clothed with forests of the largest boech 
suw. The summit of the mountain was, on the ‘30th MM 
eee a deop res ee re fe 

art only x few stunted juniper bu: spruce hired 
jog, but the summit itself was bare, ‘The descent 
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wns extremely stecp and. + it took me four hours to 
wscond and ax tmany fo descend, i ‘OE mumerouK reste 
wo “contains about sixty families, who 
for the Sane cbeyiee ‘cultivated; 
te be # sufficiency of land. The climate 4 
‘ma Span atsiene alten Theceke merase 
also are fed 
eat daigh, perch thoy encroach ott 
SgGertin' eeu about rl per head i exacted for 
daring the summer montl 
of the le seems very much to resemble that 
fle side ofthe range: just pastes they look like 
the Tnnguage. 
scended into the Kélah or Ajerah vale a 
ins a very considerable river, uniting with 
falls into the sea near Baim. On pol 
iver, Igot into the direct road from Batém, 
ner beyora arsed the opening of the Juwanah 
velich descends the road over the Pereugah Diigh 


© The forests oh this side differ entirely in character from those on 
the other side of the range, Here they are quite alpine, and 
‘of small oak, mixed with Scotch and aoe 
As the mountain is ascended, the ouk disappears, und in the 
are found only the spruce Gr, with a few birches and alders. 
ms rally high as Kilu, villages ure of frequent oc 
“hg Helle appear to be sufficient e wb 
priencie inhabitants, 
otk in the Kilah valley, below its junction with that of 
were represented as more dificult than those in the upper 








Kala aewior vsion of Ahmed Pasi of Kurs, at 

iim, is the principal place in the valley, 

Svcs sets neighbourhood, about ast houses 

and # bitair with twenty shops. ‘The climate is good, for grapes 

and wine is made, but higher up the valley no 

Eee on el ‘hed at its head the vill 

a ley we reached at its head the villa 
RMA ica ous iene provouty hamed bec 

of Repel here the Ayhé of the district resides. “The autanes 

is about twelve miles, but the sabe nature of the 

Frequent circuits we were obliged 


og our horses and made our a 
fins showed an elevation oe wobabl 















5,500 a 
a } stiow lies so long on the ground, ti that it 0 n happens 
does not ripen, Fan ‘additional proof also of the ee 
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of the climate may be adduced, viz., that above the pine forest, 
which is immediately over the village, the birches and alders were, 
in the commencement of June, ouly beginning to put forth their 
buils. On every side are most luxuriant meadows yielding pasture 
for a fine breed of cattle, which are numerous. 

Danesvordlah is chiefly inhabited by persons who have quitted 
the territory ceded to Russia, and who have been here, 
until they can find a more eligible place of residence. 

Immediately on quitting the village the road ascends through a 
pine forest for an hour, when the summit of the range is reached ; 
where are extensive pastures, used by the uatives of the contiguous 
valley, as the summer graziug grouuds of their herds and tlocks, 
but these pastures are free from snow ouly between three and four 
months, and even at the season in which I was there, on many 
parts the snow lay so deep, that my baggage horses had great diffi- 
culty in getting through it. 

From the heights, there is an easy descent into the plain of 
Poshkov. ‘The country as well as the natives assume now's 
character perfectly distinct from those on the opposite side af the 
mountains, where the country is mountainous and wooded ; the 
houses are all of timber, the language Georgian, and the people = 
fine, tall, handsome race. On this side the country ia open; or 
rather it is a succession of plains without wood, except in some 
recesses of the mountains; the liabitations are the underground 
houses of Armenia, and the people talk only Turkish, and bear 
the distinctive features of the Armenian race. The whole tract 
is well adapted to the growth of graiu, as well as for grazing, and, 
although now depopulated from the consequences of the war, will 
probably be soon again occupied. ‘The Saujék of Poshkov was 
retained by the Russians until the definitive settlement of the 
frontier, and either on their evacuating it, or during the occupa- 
tion, all the villages were destroyed; some, however, are now in 
progress of restoration, but many atill remain in ruins. 

Tpassed the night at the village of Digwir, where the Bey of the 
Sanjék of Poshkov resides ; on leaving it { crossed a high moun- 
tain range, without a tree, with but few villages aud little cultiva- 
alfurding scarcely more than summer pasturage to the flocks 
and herds of some ‘Turkoméu tribes. In some of the sheltered 
recesses on the slopes of the mountains, there are fir forests, but 
uot any trees, either on the summits of the mountains or in the lower 
plains. From the range, L descended into the rich plain of Ar- 
dahin, watered by the Kur; the upper part is marshy near the 
sources of the river, and serves merely to pasture large herds of 
cattle, the lower part is well cultivated and productive. 

Arduhdn formerly contained 300 houses, but 
and destroyed by the Russiaus, aud now numbers ouly 70 families, 
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odo) oe ben hielta F Armenia, underground 
OO paren t aba mv the seri of te 
Siecle: Scrape Lit was dismantled by'the ena 


Within foaertocien io ane, house, bel erage 
‘of stoue and above ground, but most of 


“Prous Arduhae the cm road lies over # high ea abounds 

i excellent pastures intersected by swamps, but with very rene 

cultivation, Dew distance of phot 2 led Hota single village 

occurred, nor wail within three hours of Kary did ges and 
renppear, when the country becatie well peopled uid 


productive.” 
Kedrg was formerly a town, and aight have ednttined 6000 
oF 3000 families; a part of it is walled anid haya citudel*, but a 
commanded 














mee set 
town is now Title beter than a tan: atte ruins, not con- 
ubowe 1500 oF 2000 families. A’ great part of the 
the Rewint Rls 

th the retreating ‘ar 
aud a great des of ua saat 








very severe, but the fertile plains around pro- 
Suceava ataig of excellewt wheat and various grains, the 
surplus of exported to Georgia, Wheat produces six 
omesaaed and inlay cighit to ten. 
ny Kars, I proceeded through a rich and wellowatered 
‘Ci gated aiiles in tant with Iweuriant pastures, 
of cultivated Jand and numerous villages; amo 
‘one only is inhabited by Armet 
by ‘Turks. There were numer 
and fine cattle, Frou thi 
by a very gradual ris ruvaolt Daigh, 
ihiich ix covered with forests of Scotch fir, It would be easy to 
aiake a carriage road across this mountain rango, which is traversed. 
during the summer by carts, used for the transport of goods be- 
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tween Kérg and Erz-rtim. The ascent is long and gradual, and 
the estimated height may be 5500 feet above the sea; the descent 
in short and rapid, and ends on the banks of the Aras, flowing 
through the plain of Pésin, which is remarkable for its fertility ; 
wheat was said to return ten, and barley fifteen fold. Innumerable 
Armenian families emigrated from Pésin with the Russian army; 
most of the villages are but half inhabited, and wide tracts of rich 
land lie waste, This plain is separated from that of Erz-rim by 
a kow range of hills *, rising from 800 to 1000 feet above the plain, 
called the Deveh Béyinf, or Camel’s Neck. 

Hasan Kal'eh, the town of the plain, has been a considerable 

xe, but it is now a heap of ruins, and contains only some 30 or 
40 families; it is walled, and has a Genoese castle int ruins, but it 
could not be made defensible, on account of the vicinity of the 
mountains. The distance from Kérs to Erz-rim is about 110 
miles. ‘The forests of the Suvéalf Dégh supply Kérg, Ere-rGm, 
and the villages in the plain of Pisin, with timber for building 
and firewood. A few Kurds inhabit the plain, who do not 
migrate beyond it, and are quite inoffensive. 
rim } must always be of importance from its position. It 
is situated in an extensive and fertile plain between 30 and 40 miles 
its extreme length, and from 15 to 20 in its greatest breadth, 
watered by the Kard SG, or western branch of the Euphrat 
(On every side are found rich grain-countries in which good horses, 
fine mules, cattle and sheep, are reared in great numbers, Erz- 
rim commands the road to Persia, protects the approach to Con- 
stantinople, and ix now the first important place in Turkey, 
‘whether entered from (eorgia or Persia. As a Pashélik it yields 
ely ia rank and extent to that of Baghdéd. 

‘Vhe climate is severe on nccount of the elevation abore the sea, 
‘wtoch I estimate at 500 feet. The plain formerly contained 
stat 100 well popufated nd flourishing villages, some partially 
‘ged some wholly Armenian; the latter people have chiefly emi 

j, and, in consequence, there are many villages half i 
Kabited, many without inhabitants, and a great portion of the plain 
lies waste. ‘The soil is of unequal fertility ; towards the upper 
part, near the mountains, where the town is placed, wheat yields 












































© One of the highest points of Armenia, and forming the separation of the 

waters of the Arazes and Huphrates, whove sources here apyeosch witht 10 miles of 

sync sphrates here approach within 10 miles of 

ie, the abtient name, Arzed-Rém, contracted into ArserGm, Anat 

salad Rém by the people to the eastward. ‘To this day, you are asked in Persia 
boar ‘hi day, you are asked in Pe 
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Armeni former population. 
SORT a about 1304000 babiantey Hae Wee 
ove 19,000, ei it fluctuates considerably, or 
‘nuinber of st aes ‘are constantly, arriyi 
ie with caravans, town is partly surrounded 
d wath fay of the Genoese occupation, 
et! ie perder of the city ts unwalled, whi 
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“the country. No cattle can be left out at ni 
d must be hoiived before pa oe ba eal wl 
i the fields are carried bg ts 
te is sich ‘milder than at 
harvest; here the ia liey 
mi it had not come to a head: ey on 
‘Wuildings are half underground, in the usual Arme- 
beast to prevent the 
‘Sd, after the junction 
{icin river, becomes a considerable atreauyy and 
riest senson is fordable only in a few placer. 
ve | eae from Erzrdm to Karghén may be about 60 rites 
ere ie aie 
Betw ins of ‘Ferjin a ingin, a mountain-rm 
intervenes with st very strong passes easily defensible it ge 
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full of rocks and rapids; it rejoined our road as we entered the 
plain of Erzingén, 

‘The Ddjik mountains are peopled solely by Kurds, who 
inhabit villages in winter and cultivate the land. They ate 
represeuted as rich, pay no sort of contributions to the Sultéa, 
ose no opportunity of lexying them on passengers whom they meet, 
and are m the constant habit of plundering their neighbours. 
There are two powerful tribes, one called the Shéh Husein, and 
the other the Balabénlt; euch, I was informed, could bring be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 men into the field, mostly on foot. Several 
other tribes inhabit these mountains, of which I could not get 
any particular account, as they reside on the southern parts of the 
range. The distance from Rarghén to Erzingén [ estimated 
at about $0 miles, in a direction inclining a little to the southward 
of west. 

Erzingdn is a town containing about $000 hous 
of which about 800 are Armenian and the rest A 
governed by a Bey, and is u dependence on the Pésbtit of 

rz-rfim. ‘The houses here, and in all the villages of the plain, 
are built above-ground, which gives them a more agreeable and 
cheerful appearance than in other parts of Armenia, The town 
is situated at the western end of a beautiful and rich ptain, which 
bout 20 miles long, by 7 or 8 broad. ‘The Géjik mountains 

thern boundary, and at their foot runs the Karé S6. 

‘The climate is here never severe in winter aud it is warm in 
summer. The harvest was ready (Oth July) for the sickle, and the 
season was rather more backward than usual. On the northern 
side of the plain the bases of the mountains bounding it are covered 
with villages, surrounded by very extensive gardens, which furnish 
in great abundance, excellent fruit to the circumjacent district 
even as far as Erz-rém, Béibit, and Gémish-khinah. Grapes 
and melons are among the fruity produced. ‘T'he fields bore the 
most abundant crops [ had anywhcre witnessed ; the wheat was 
heavy and the straw much longer than in the Erz-rdm plain. Wheat 
was said to render twelve fold. The centre of the plain was 
rather swampy, and showed indications of salt. It affords pasture 
toa great number of mares, cows, and sheep. ‘There were stated 
tobe about 100 villages in the plain, but the Kurdish depredations 
have been gradually diminishing the number of the inhabitants, 
A village 1 stopped at, formerly contained 100 families which hat 
now only about thirty, and I was informed that most of the villages 
were similarly reduced. In no part of Asia Minor did [ see a 
plain with a more luxuriast vegetation, nor with the appearance of 
‘a more careful cultivation. 
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Crossing the plain in a southerly direction, in about an hour and 
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we continued on the western bank of the 





it is not used ax a channel of communicati 
Himber for the use of the mine at Kebéa 
tinuing with the river for about fifteen oF sistee ine we left it, 
and turning more westerly crossed a mountain range, which brought 
us by a slight descent to an elevated iris ou en Se 
situated, distance from Egia to yout 
thirty miles in a direction fat south = i ‘Therw 
Was stated to be a better row mi Hasan O'vah, avoiding Eyin 
Sod kewping at a distance from the river. 7 
* Arabyiris tilteen earavan days (about 270 miles) from Aleppo, 
and ouly eleven (198 niih fs from ‘Trebizond ; the route to Trebi- 
is tho ‘Tho climate of ‘Arabgie in severe on 
and much snow falls in winters. ‘The 






rc of fruit-trees, among which the 
‘white mulberry is the most common, the fruit being eaten, o> at 
ee ‘and used for making brandy of petmert ‘There are about 
in Houses, 4800 are Sigey orden 1200 Armenians, el 
oe ‘neipally engaged in manufacturing eotton 
Pe itie feesetciors etieh bn oaen wnecacnt 
me aes bapoh has extonded itself rapidly, and there are now 
nearly 1000 looms at work, ‘The place is in a thriving condition 
Says and is one of the most interesting towns in the 
‘Trebizond. 
aes the dstrct of Divrigi, to the north, ow the road from Hasan 
there aro iron mines, which are not regularly worked, 
‘who choose are at liberty to extract ore; it is not dove on 
Serena scale, Ata place called Zeitia on the road to 
J was informed that there were also from mines meivopally 
pplied the surrounding couatry with 
excellent quality, 


‘Phe rond from "Arabgir to Kebin Ma'den lies over un un- 
oath lat shat the benianing ‘of the barley harvest at Smyvua, 

eres ih of "At 
iy pekinée) is sloist grapejuice, « common sweetineat in 
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about six broad but we croed it only i its breadth. lows, 

Seiescaay ath spared thi i fom the adjoining one of Ktiars. 

pate |Dheidistance from Kebén Maven to the town of Kharpht 1) 

esthiate at thirty utiles, over a good, fond direeticnabent south 
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is placed om an eminence'at the tortainnticn of wan; 
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overlooks a hea 








Jength muy be wi Ts Jess thin thirty-six 
me itis not above four to six miled Hehe bat in Food 
it expands more 5 it is of unequal fertility, tlie centre 
well-itored bp res small 
wear the foot of the mountains on 
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eastward until they falh into the Murid Chats ' 

[eaiap aoa ‘extremit) ml the folait the: Kad 
fiver bunts above the ferry-of jm Maden. 
Lemar thi plain, the. parodies was 
onedunday fact L never heard: asserted elsewhere in: 
 Atan Armenian: village where 1 lodged, containing 
yfaniilies, E was informed that only sisteen had Tanda, the 
Hider acted as labourers, and when no employment could be 
obtainéd hey wigrater! to the cojsital or some large city to procure 
Wing thei families (as hostages for their return) in penury, 
falanice, to the ticher classes. Yet these people are not 
allowed! to remove with their families to parts of the country where 
inhabitants are thivand spare lands abound, ‘Phe prohibition to 
‘removal is enforced oly against Christians, T believe, und itis 
to. prevent migration and the diminution of contribute 
tavation, for the head of the family i called upon to pay 
t the place where his family resides, notwithstanding 

Eee oblige him to seek omployment elsewhere 

a5 a whole | had not seenany place, with the exception 


























of Erzingdin, approach to the stat of apparent prosperity enjoyed 
bythe inhabits ofthe plain of Kharpat.* 

Tay reatiing vegasiog thw Yondton of 
incl raion a ete Kreei mith us Avoclan faone? 
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‘He bad ten paie of dravghs oxen, a few cows and sheep. ‘Tho 
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Descending from the eminence on which the town of Kharpét 
is situated, we crossed the plain, in an oblique direction, aud as- 
cended a very steep mountain, on the face of which the military 
road has been continued, but the passage is still very difficult, on 
account of the extreme rapidity of the ascent, which it took us 
two hours to accomplish. In another hour we descended to a 
lake called Geuljik, * which has been generally described as salt, 
but having tasted the water I can affirm that itis fresh ; the lake is 
about twelve miles long and three or four broad. From thence we 
passed along a tolerably well cultivated valley to a Kurd village 
situated at its extremity. ‘The inhabitants appeared to be rich i 
cattle and ought to be at their ease, from the excellent land under 
cultivation, We then crossed a beautiful but small plain with two 
villages in it, and soon engaged in a succession of very difficult 
mouutain passes ; here all traces of the military road are lost. Io 
these barren mountains are situated the sources of the ‘Tigris and 
the copper mine of Arghand.} ‘There are collected around the 
latter about 743 families, 270 Greek, 173 Armenian, and S00 



































‘The produce was— 
Wheat, 53 basbely valual at 4a. ee 3 
Maes ~ bee Sf 
Cee IS Ea heme ena ncn 
ape SNS so ee Se A 8 

S ‘as ans beans ered Ke oil, butter, Be, all used 
we fia y of seaseae! EF goests Se 8 
parr) 

The Bxpeaiinan— 

LS Nadbets of wheat far: array 
AW Soho tuned © gas e : 40 
“SAS cia. 26 gotten od 2 the wed othe Soil 2 a 
Rae Rag dea peo Sl tat eet 4 
£91 
Seunauas Hee Whe macapemanoe af the farmer and his family 51 
£1 


THe N Sade ofancict and HN) Soshels of whea'ythe goapes and the mndry pro 
Gece rere Goss Ey the farmer and bis faznly.” The evetse sold, after the lord 
ithe owt bad tabee bis reat, waa about suffcoent to pay the tax to the Pishi, 
The man reeeivel occasionally something from his guest, whack, as it would be 
pid in money, was prosably saved; but this was the starement made by the 
EXrmer, and ss is universally the case, he uo dould represented tas. pesitiva rather 
‘worse than it really wax Nearly two-thirds of the whole produce was thus con 

at, tates, and entertainment uf strangers, “1 was out informed 
3d he ‘had iu cultivation ; there is 00 measure of land, ite estimated 
juantity of seed uscd in sowing, ot the number of oxen necessary to 
fo oot manure much, Lut allow the land tu le fallow every alternate peat. Such ¢ 
the jene 














"Or Anglani, from the Armenian Arghni or Argoi. They also form the rid 
¥ st soriratt un wwe doction, between the trian tthe Be 
Yon the west, and the waters of the Tigris un the east, which are here onl 
ted by a distance of about ten milos—Ko, * 4 
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the road lies over steep, difficule, and 


Arghand is situated under lofty er Gurmovnted bya 
pieaae 
bl the her A ad di dilapidated: 
rmeniat, a aved in w yery dil 
» ‘Phe elevated position of Mattos) Eieeadié asuiedeartia 
byeexe, while in the plain below the beat ix i content 
ke haere Noe ‘was occupied i Gada 
Producing evry sort of grain, cotton, fruits, anda very 
‘wine; the was stated to be very rich, and wheat to 
Piste foe 


Arghand to pe Dither we passed over a vaet level 
Preto oe potlanew hills; but did not see 
ya distance of about 36 miles, 

femenemeclds of wheat and millet, said to belong rn 
whose encampment was a litte ont of the road; the 
“appeared yery light. We saw only one rill of muddy-water, 
but was told that excellent water ix found by sinking wells to & 
moderate depth in any. part of the pai. 

‘The distance from Kburpdt to Diydr-bekr may be estiuated at 
55 miles in direction about mi scala 


iyde-bekrt is situated on the right bank of the ‘Tigris, and 
between the river and the town gardens intervene. The area of 
the city in very considerable, the wally are lofty and substantial, 
inci fare constructed of the ruins of more ancient edifices, nnd 
‘by a castellated parapet to protect musketeers, but 
“ee sag ‘been built before the use of cannon. 

town in ils prosperity contained 40,000 families or houses, 

6 in constant work jit eajoyed an active 

¥ ora Bashi t ia Tudian, und with Aleppo in European 
dip sna ck vietmos:lourisling sud erealyjciice ah 
plain was cultivated im every part and covered with 
‘and within 3 miles of the gates there were several villages, 
ere fr070 400: to 400 houses, and more than one 


"present, the number of houses or families in tho city is 
. We ee fonts or dwellit if Boks) id by “ett 
eee eae 
ecg ig adn rom ioe. pococts pees Thats Aras p43. Sina 
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soot tasty established his authen 
post baa state of 
ture without the city. except in compan 
communication with Baghdad even by a 
this desolation and depopulation was p 
and thut too, in the memory of my inform 

‘The climate, though excessively hut in : 

red’ unhealthy, and: in winter the temp 
was informed that in the plain wheat wor 
fold, and thut the scantiness of the erops 1 
cotequence of greatéconomy in the seed 1 
‘of cattivatiotr in ttse by the Kurds, 

‘The situation of Diyérbekr is admirably 

‘conimeérdiil elty,-and nothing appear 

i tatice;* but a removal of .t 
d its “decline; netnely, insecurity « 
its communications with Baghdéd. 

The ‘Tigris is not used a8 a-channel of 
DipGr-bekr, but rafts of timber are sometia 
the mountains above the town: 
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the river; it also falls in the Murdd Chai. I passed in the 
a column of stone, which marks the balf-distance between 
stantinople and Baghdéd. ‘There was likewise in the plain a ruined 
Kh 

Hasan Batrik* is a village situated at the extremity of the 
plain, which, in a north westerly direction, is about sixteen miles 
broad: the length of the plain which accompanies the course of 
the Tokhmah $6, flowing about east and west, must be very con- 
siderable. Hasan Batrik contains fifty Mohammedan families. 
Here are the ruins of a handsome mosque and caravanserai, built 
of freestone in the Persian style of architecture. 

The plain, except in the valleys of the river, was a waste, and 
yet there could be no other reason for its being so, but the 
insecurity of the country. The fields around the village seemed 
productive in grain, and some cotton is grown. 

Immediately on quitting Hasan Batrik, I entered » defile, in 
which runs the Chémdrlé S@. ‘The mountains are lofty, but not 
very steep, they are covered with small oak bushes; the valley is 
narrow. I crossed the stream at about fifteen miles, and after 
ascending a very steep and high mountain came to Hakim Khén, 
situated a short way down the opposite side. The distance from 
Hasan Batrik to Hakim Khén, I estimate at about eighteen or 
twenty miles; the road mountainous but not difficult: at the 
place where we forded the river, the water was girth deep ; in the 
spring it is both difficult and dangerous to cross, and it is seldom 
that any persons but Tétirs make the attempt. The total dis- 
tance from Malatfyah to Hakim Khan is about thirty-six miles, 
‘on a general bearing of north-west. 

Hakim Khén is a smalk and apparently poor town, it contains 
about 250 Turkish, and $5 Armenian families. There is an old 
castle; and a Khan in the Persian style, said to have been built by 
a doctor, and hence its name. The country around is moun- 
tainous and arid, the rocks are all limestone. Vines do not thrive, 
on account of the severity of the winter; a small quantity of hardy 
fruits and tobacco is grown. Wheat yields six to eight fold. 

‘Thus far from Diydr-bekr 1 had followed the high Constanti- 
nople-road, which continues onwards in the same north-west 
direction, while I took a more westerly course toGhurun. Leaving 
Hakim Khén, we crossed mountains, valleys, and streams, without 
following any beaten track, and finally came again to the Tokhmah 
SG, which we had quitted near Malatfyah, having made a circu 
of the Agji Digh+ mountains. I followed the course of the 
Tokhmal SG, ina northerly direction for about five miles, till E 
arrived at Ghurun, a little above which town the principal branch 
of this river has its source. 


“Patriarch Hasan, } Gj Tégh? Tagh is commonly pronounced Digh. 
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distance | kim Khéer to Ghi Lreckoned forty-five 
2 ope ehh berber 


ae is situated in a deep narrow valley, whose eastern ai 
precipice, the western slopes, and is cultivated where the 


A stream runs through the valley, which ix filled 
roam both its banks with trees san any tian hic tt 


fe, Bet of the houtes _ situal ‘The town contains 860 
Armienian, and 63 Catholic Armenian families; the 
instance of 4 town in the interior, in which the Christian 

Cs the Mohammedan population, The winter ix severe, = 


bates and the eultiration ‘of the soil would not Fate) 

pel tn win The Gredee- = ieee 

ite in a trade with t ratory wibes 0 
BRE ise tse gran Pose sear 


mans and 
where the, a wiake, p ass several weeks in pustures ‘around Ghurrun, 
faders of the 


" migratory tribes, 
ie produce of their flocks and herds, which they either 
revlon the spol oc mamnfctie. The winepal 





es ‘wool, of which a large quantity ix bought and 





me T ascended the steep easter side of the valley, 
i ‘over a mountainous tract, the hollows of whieh: 
“iv fine pastures, the summits being bare: limestone. 
pastusos ave anid to extend to the neighbourhood of Katva~ 
Tn spring they are luauriant, but they were now dried 
‘been in. the early part of the yeur fed down by the herds 
flocks of the Kurds. 
at 26 miles from Ghurun, in 4 northerly direetion, ix 
r ‘and tho ouly one on the road; it formerly contained 
100 families; but oll the Turks abandoned ve from de 


to do 80 by the presence of a ance hare 
dicated to Saint Thérds, which ism place of pilgrins ag and 

aa sanctity. Here is much more land than the inhobitants 

to cultivate, and they oceupy ofily the best, and that 

nivarest tho village, which is situated ina valley watered by a anvall\ 

Fivulet, and the land appeared good; wheat yields ten to twelve 

je clinwate is flap Figorous in winter, and a great 

deal of suow falls, the summers ure short and not wary, though 


in produced fi well supy 
See cartel peohevark weal rom iets fecha Sorte 


‘Baiear, for Kaigariyyeh, ix only used by the common people, 
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Pevicnoine the waal qicastum at yea 
From Manjelik to U'lish, a dista 
fa general beating of noith by west, the 
to be fourid as described from Ghurun to 
ever a single village; but there'did not ap 
pediment to both villages and cultivation 
the Kurds, : 

Uildsh is inhabited solely by Armenia 
families. Tt stands about eighteen mile 
deep and rich, wheat yielding te 
hollow in the plain, which is filled to the. 
with water in winter, but was now dry, we 
‘The people appeared to be very much at 
stances. 

‘On the road from hence to Sivas there an 
the salt is procured from springs; the surrot 
plied from them, and the goverument is st 
able revenue from the works, which belor 
from U'lish till I reached the plain of Sicds 
entirely without cultivation, but I did not pr 











‘Sfeds,* situated ina plain from four to 
by perhaps sixteen to twenty in length, is 
ducing good crops of grain of a very superic 
is watered by the Kizil frmik,} which thou; 
sources, is here a considerable stream, am 
five or six miles has two brow iy 
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XV.—Report of an Expedition into the.Interior of British 
Guayana, in 1835-6. By Robert Hermann Schomburgk, 
Esq., Corresponding Member, R.G.S.° * 


Ar will be recollected by the Members of the Geographical 
Society, that an expedition to explore the interior of British 
Guayatia was decided upon by the Council of the.Society in the 
latter part of the year 1834; and that, upon its being commuui- 
cated to the Government, it met with the’ fullest sanction and 
patronage of his Majesty's Ministers. The instructions of the 
Council of the Society, which will be found in detail in the annual 
Report for 1836, annexed to this volume, were cousequently trans- 
mitted to Mr, Schomburgk, selected to command the exploring 
party, at George Town, Demerara. 

‘The following pages coutain an abridgment of the first, second; 
and third reports of the first expedition into the interior, with 
an analysis of the Astrouomical and Meteorological Observations, 
which have been received up to this date ; ,all of which are pre- 
served for reference, aud are accessible at any time; as also the 
original Map, on the scale of 8} English inches’ to, a degree of 
Taide» eapy of which, on a reduced’ scale, accompanies this 

rt, 








In pursuance of his instructions Mr. Schomburgk left George 
‘Town on the 2lst September, 1835, and coasting, round 
peninsula of low alluvial land, of about twenty miles in breadth, 
lying between the two rivers, he resched the entrance of the 
Essequibo, which discharges itself into the Atlantic by an outlet 
fourteen miles wide from shore to shore, but separated into four 
channels by three low islands, the chief of which, named Wake- 


naam, is seven miles in length. ; 





Pursuing our course (says Mr. Schomburgk) up this noble 
river, whose first or sea reach runs in a worth and south direction 
for about thirty-five miles, with an average breadth of eight miles, 
we passed successively Hog and Fort Islands; the latter once the 
centre of all the trade of the colony under the Dutch—now still, 
lifeless, and deserted, except by a few coloured peaple, who have 
built their mud-hovels amidst the, ruins of the former capital of 
Guayaua. 

Both banks, here only eight miles apart, now for the first time 
become visible—indeed the river more resembles a lake studded 
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We noticed four species, one of the size of a 

spon a fino orange breast (in Caribbee tanga). 
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parture from Pirarara I had been attacked every other day by 
severe fever and ague; my situation therefore in a hut covered 
only by a sort of wax-cloth, open to the rain from all sides, with 
the thermometer at 78° Fabr. at noon, was certainly not to be 
envied. We left, nevertheless, the 15th December, in the small 
coorial with only four Indians and Jacobus. We soon found that 
the rain had not extended far south, and we were obliged even to 
leave the small coorial, to lighten her, and walk over the sand- 
banks. 

‘The banks of the river were, in the commencement, low, well 
wooded, and with high mountains, sometimes at a distance, some- 
times approaching the bank of the river, which ugh t 

chain—its course being often tuned in’ quite a different direction 

by a dyke of granitic rocks, or a projecting point of the moun- 
tains. At these sudden turns, desolation appeared to have spread 
its empire. During the rainy season, the current being so much 
increased, encroaches upon the banks, carries away the earth, and 
the trces next to the shore fall into the water; but not oaly 
that trees are uprooted, the neighbouring ones ali whether 
injured from the force of the water, or otherwise, 1 know not, 
‘The river was consequently often so barricaded by trunke and 
branches of trees, that we had often to wait for hours until a pas- 
age was cleared. At some places we had to force our way through 
satil-banks, by cutting channels,—the width of the stream being 
only a few feet, though its bed extended to forty yards, and often 
more. 


















he outline of the whole mountain-chain is chiefly conical, 
seldom undulating ; its tops and sides show occasionally granitic 
walls, of rugged appearance; nevertheless, they are much better 
wooded than’ the Parima Mountains, and naked hills are quite 









ke called Peroupan (Dog's-ear), granitic veins of rich 
composition travesse the base of a platform of rock. On the 
mountain opposite, ealled Macapoo by the Warpeshanas, there 
is u settlement of that tribe; indeed we had entered the territory, 
or lund of the Warpeshanas, since the rapids of Curowatoka. 
‘The state of the tivor obliged us to discontinue our progress by 
snow a small insignificant mountain-stream. We 
‘efore, and lind our coorial unloaded aud hauled up. 
Since we had left Annay we had no reason to complain of the 
mosquitoes ; there were few or none at our night quarters; but i 
of them we had from: sunrise until sunset to endure the painful 
bites of a small fly, which were in thousands on the river. ber- 
ever they alighted, either on the face or hauds, they drew blood, 
and a spot remained forwecks. ‘The poor Indians, uncovered as 
they were, presented a pitiful appearance, in consequence of the 
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Shae away, sereeching; fowls and parrots followed; and 
barking dogs hud every intention to attack me, but remained ata 
fespectablo distance, only increasing their baring: tho nearer L 


‘our Indian erew were ax much strangers to the doge 
ayaa we were, they showed no alarm at their a pace 
piaented ourselves, the noise of 
le: 
circular bie ‘was differently built from thoxe of the Ma- 

re were no walls of clay; Ge the entrance was plas 
all the reat consisted of palm Tenves luited neatly tom 

‘The interior resembled entire la, or dome, sup- 
prince beams, shed ‘several blioepole ARSoud TE 
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atid chase ranged against the walls. "The middle was 

s plueed ate fodian 
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x0 large that it might cor ty pi The guests 
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house, partly in one of the open huts, while others stood, 
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ornamented for the occasion, to bring them the intoxicating liquor 
when wanted, 

Fever forced me to keep my hammock, and I had thus an oppor- 
tunity to watch their proceedings. 

On a signal given by the host, or one of the guests, the calabash 
was filled and handed to the person who desired it, then given to his 
neighbour; and thus they continue until it has made the round : 
but little rest was grited to the bowl, and, before many hours 
had elapsed, the large trough was emptied, and again filled from 
immense earthen vessels which had been kept in reserve. 
he conversation became, meanwhile, most violent ;—old feats 
of valour, meeting with tigers, &c., were their subjects; but before 
the second trough was emptied, one tongue ufter the other became 
lent, and sickness appeared to have taken possession of ulmost 

indisidual. Thus is the beverage, uocleanly already in its 
preparation, misused, aud man is degraded. 

he Indians have been accused of want of affection towards 
their children. I have sven frequent instances to the contrary. 
ice has been done to them in that respect. A 
retuned from a few days’ journey, and it was » pleasure 
to see his children flock around bim, hang about his neck, and 
putting a thousand questions to him ; very likely about his success, 
what he had brought them, &. He took some cashew nuts out 
of his queck, or basket, which caused them great joy, though they 
might have Leen got as good at a few yards” distance. His wife 
brought him the youngest child, a baby ; he caressed it with the 
same fondness asa cisilized being would do. 

‘They show much more attention to their wives than I should 
have expected from what [had read. [allude to the Caribbees, 
where the women appear to be considered more as companions 
than slaves. ‘They certainly must work hard ; the men clear the 
ground, and the women hase to cultivate it, and to bring in the 
crop ; but they are by no means the low slaves and drudges which 
they have been represented. ‘There is one great failing which unfortu~ 
nately appears to prevail among all the tribes—neglect of old per- 
sons and the sick: they are stowed away in a suuall corner of the 
house, neglected, and left to themselves; and where weakness keeps 
them to their hammocks, perhaps often without the uecess 
of life. 

Our journey to the southward across the savannahs, on the east 
ern bank of the river, was to commence next morning (the 19th 
December): trunks, and all other things which we could spare, 
were to be left behind ; and our whole effects consisted, therefore, 
of a second suit of clothes, hammocks, chronometer, sextant, ar- 
tificial horizon, compass, Se. ; all of which were carried in quecks, 
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‘The streamlet Acajou is the outflow of an inlet of some extent 
which runs parallel with the river; it is said to be inhabited by the 
crocodile of the Orinoco. Higher up we found the Essequibo 
impeded by rocks, apparently stratified, running N.W. and S.E. 
& Caribbee seulement, Musaro, was formeny ere, but, like many 
others, its inhabitants had mostly died, and the rest removed. 

At the rock, called by the Indians Toumoune, or White Head, 
the river flowing from the south is turned abruptly west, which 
course it holds to its junction with the Rupunoony. Drenched 
with the almost incessant rain, we took up our night's quarters at 
the inlet Masaeta-yourou. ‘The comforts we met there, with the 
rain descending the greatest part of the night, may be imagined ; 
our journey was commenced under no better auspices next morn- 
ing. We passed in the course of the day several abandoned 
settlements. ‘The vegetation of these places being less dense, 
and a number of trumpet-trees (Cecropia peltata) annotinced 
generally their having been inhabited. ‘The frequency of these 
abandoned places, formerly inhabited by Caribbees, prove how 
numerous their tribe must have been even at the close of the last 
century. A path led formerly from the mouth of the inlet Prim- 
oss to the river Courantin. An Indian named Dabaero told us 
that his grandfather had been settled here. We found a lime-tree 
in bearing, and a number of cocoa-trees, hog-plumss, &c., proved 
that its former possessor had, unlike the Indian in general, planted 
and raised useful trees, which said much for his character. 

We reached next morning the island Pahumpo, where Ma- 
hanarva, who appears to have been of most migratory habits, 
likewise resided for some time. 

The Essequibo had received but few tributary streams 
we were, therefore, rather surprised when we observed on 
bank a river flowing into it from the south-west, the largeat we 
had seen since we left the Rupunoony : our Indians were entirely 
unacquainted with its existeuce and its name. I called it, ther 
fore, Smyth’s River, in honour of Major-General Sir James 
Carmichael Smyth, Bart. Lieutenant-Governor of | Bri 
Guayana, who has taken great interest in advancing the present 
expedition. the afternoon we arrived at a point where the 
river is narrowed on its right shore by a sand-bank, and on its left 
by. rocks; it was here not more than eighty yards wide, while a 
little above it widened again to its general breadth of about 300 
yards, r had still the same luxuriant ay 
pearance as the Lower Essequibo, so different from the dreary 
banks of the Rupununy. 

The mora-trees were in blossom, and the white flowers formed 
@ pretty contrast with the dark green leaves; the branching 
oubondi, or wild cashew-tree, vied in beight with the mora, and 
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i tsomoaner so aa et 
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) ight long hair of a dl rather round, 

a st a a iad honk end Forenieibe 

‘the nose, and mouth black, the 
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Back. “The tongth of the body ix sixtoen inches, that of 
to sixteen inches aud a hal, a height about ten nd a 
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pecs ascent of the river we observed rising ground, 
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s0 much the regular stroke of a paddle, that it deceived one of our 

party entirely, when he heard it for the first time at the Essequibo 
Pox. everal mornings he told us that he had heard a boat 
passing. The post-holder was astonished that neither he nor his 
watchman should have heard it; and the latter received a severe 
reprimand for neglect of duty. "The frequency of boats passing, 
however, cleared up the mistake, and it proved to be‘ the paddler, 
as we thenceforth called the frog. It lives on the land, and, as { 
am informed, is nearly the size of the rana paradoxa : it has long 
yellowish legs, a brown body, spotted with black; and its abode is 
xenerally an old tree, until the night invites bim to his ramble, and 
exercise of vocal power. 

While we turned suddenly round a point next morning, we ob- 
served on the opposite shore, on some large rocks a jaguar (Felis 
onca), he was sitting on his hind legs like a dog, and looked calmly 
at our approach, until the foremost coorial was withia the distance 
of about titty feet, when he leit slowly his seat, and retired to the 
woods : it was the first had scen during my expedition. ‘The 
rapids became more frequeut, and the asceut fatiguing to our crew, 
Hillocks of the height of about 200 feet, wooded at their base, 


























from the river's right bank, and perhaps 500 feet high ; smaller 
Hillocks stretched to the very edge of the water. While passing 
them, quite a peculiar ery resounded from the high trees ; it wus 
almost stutling, and arose from a species of moukey, which the 
Indians called * quatta,’ and which is related to the howlers 

We break almost covered with the coré-va 
palm ; Tadmi in its leaves and general ap- 
pearance rese cc, which it surpasses in its 
growth and mighty pinions, to which the beautiful formed leaves 
might be-compared. One was in fruit, aud as there were so many, 
1 did not hesitate to have it cut down, in order to procure som 
they are not eatable, but they may serve to establish its sci 
‘ane, if the species has been described before. 1 found, 
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safety, then climbed the rocks at the lower fall, patting to flight 
some thousands of swallows (Hirundo melba probably, with a 
white ring about its neck). We afterwards scrambled with some 
difficulty up the rocks by the side of the upper fall, whence, 
looking to the southward, we saw the river flowing from the sout 
west, still contracted within its narrow limits, and forming a series 
of rapids. ‘The water was now only a foot above its lowest level ; 
yet it was not possible, provided as we were, to drag even the 
lightest coorial over the fall. The projecting masses of rock could 
not be reached to obtain a footing for the Indians. 

The only way to continue the ascent of the Essequibo would 
be to form an encampment on the eastern bank, and construct a 
path over the hills, and thus transport the baggage, &c., to the 
upper stream ; but this the rainy season forbade, even if our health 
and strength had permitted our further progress. We were obliged 
then to be satisfied with the information we could glean from the 
Indians of the river's course. ‘They stated that the stream from 
its source was but small, till the waters spread out into a large 
lake ; but, on issuing from this lake, the river was of some con- 
siderable width, which it maintains till it reaches the cataract. ‘The 

randfather of our chief, Jacobus, had been settled near the outlet 
of this lake : and Mahanarva, the last Cacique of the Indians, is 
said to have dwelt near it. Marvellous stories also were told of 
the lake, as the abode of an evil spirit in the form of a serpent, 
Se Having accomplished all that we had in our power to 
do, we buried a bottle recording the date of our visit, &e., and 
bent our course down the stream 
ed for the night at one mile N, 28° E, of the fall, where a 
factory. meridian altitude of Canopus gave me 3° 143! N. as 
¢ latinnic of the cataract, and 57° 43! longitude W. of Green- 
deduced trom my lunar distances at Annay. Before the 
moon rose the rain descended in torrents, and prevented my ob- 
taming sights for longitude here. 

March 7.—Continued heavy rain—descended the river rapidly till 
we reached the lesser falls, seven miles to the north of the cataract. 
our Indians could give us no name for them, I ventured to call 
them after Sir George Murray, who was president of the Geo- 
graphical Society when this expedition was planued. _A few miles 
further, and we again reached the mouth of Smyth’s River. 

In consequence of the rain, the river had risen considerably. 
While ascending, we breakfasted at a place where a ledge of rocks, 
comected with the shor wed for a considerable distance 
into the river, we proposed making 
tu but found the rocks cor 
extn i 
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famed for the beauty of their hair, and its peculiar gloss, make 
coustant use of it; when setting out on a journey, a gourd filled 
with crab oil is sure to form part of the baggage. 

They have found means at the colony to deprive it of its peculiar 
swnell, and it is now to be found on the toilette of many a fair 
Creole, or European. In our progress through the woods, we 
found a remarkable tree, called by the Caribbees, mussara : its 
base like the mora and silk-cotton tree, had not only excrescences, 
but the whole tree (five to six feet in diameter), and perhaps fifty 
fect high before it divided in branches, was eutirely fluted, as if 
it consisted of the trunks of numerous more slender trees. A 
passion-flower which slung itself around it attracted my attention ; 
its ligneous stem was, at the base, twice the thickness of a man's 
arm, and its beautiful flowers, outside scarlet, and inside dark 
blue, were arranged in clusters, and grew out of the stem, buta 
short distance from the ground. Within twenty feet of its roots 
there were no leaves, ani being unable to climh the tree in con- 
sequence of my swollen feet, L was prevented examining them 
nearer ; they were, however, ovate, appeared to be rough, 
sembled most those of passiflora quadrangularis ; alvo gree 
one of the finest timber trees ; the costly letter wood, the bourra- 
courra of the Indians; and the houcouya, or iron-wood, are all 
found here. 

We returned now to our encampment at the: mouth of the Ru- 
ptmoony, where we found everything in good order: and after we 
had embarked our baggage, we left the Rupunoony on the 9th of 
March on our final departure to the coast. A few hours after- 
wards we met a numerous party of Accaways in seven cvorials and 
woodskins; their cassada crop being exhausted at home, it was 
their purpose to pay a long visit to the Macoosies of the Parima 
Mountains, until such time as they thought their cassada fields 
would be fit for crop. ‘They had their boats loaded with sugar- 
cang, fish, and game; but they bad neither a morsel of eassada 
Dread, 1, nor a sweet potato. We had plenty of the 

7 i) want of fish and game, we bartered for the 
os ¢ bread, knives, ad hooks, 
ad the nbs { Caribbee settlement Mourre-mourre- 
tec, famed on te high-toad of the Essequibo for the large 
it uva which grow there, it might be said, almost 
ait belonged formerly to our fiend Jacobus, 
buin stay there was only for two years, being 20 
Qrawtunate ts ts low several of his people by sickness; and though 
que viutliad thin the rest, he could not divest himself of the 
wot his tribe, w were planted in him from child- 
wf it, therefore, when the new settlement was just about 
Productive, ‘The sugar-caue had grown up without cul- 
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‘We justed Achra-moiicra, the place of those’ piles of granitic 
rocks on Which, inour ascent, we looked with admiration, iixed 
with ane. Nees eile our visit 10 Mourve-mourie-pates, 
‘our capiain-chose ndifforent way, with the intention of gaining 
the common channel hy one of the passages formed between two 
islands. We found, to our regret, that one of those giants of the 
forest, x mora-tree, liad lately fallen across the passaze, and niade 
‘every further advance in that direction imposible. It would have 
taken us half a day to return by the way we came, until we met 
the navigable chanel: our cwyitnin resolved, therefore, to force 
A passage through unfrequented chonvels—an undertaking most 
Tabotious, and vireatening destruction to our cooriils at once. We 
travelled thus more thon three to four 
dgkes of rocks, and islands of every form and shape, 
beitig divided by them into namberless rapids: Many of the rocks 
ween covered mith lich preevle plants, aud aconrse wruss some 

hos, or a balsametree (Clusia sp.), 
comered with its beautifill wax-like Howers, We arrived wt the 

‘i 





















‘the foot of the falls, but there were moments of deep 
auxiety, while standing ashore, from the moment T faw the boat 
the upper current until it hud reached the foot 


by 
of te ‘winding iteel! through the sinuosities of the ropids, 
tial bldg the 6 int b 


diding the dangers whieh pointed rocks opposed from both 
Bieta | 
We observed some mountains on the castern shore of the river, 
which have received their name from a rivalet that flowy at their 
and which is of such a blackness that the Indians have 
named it Siroppa Creck, resembling the syrup of sugar iu colour, 
but not insweetness. ‘The Indian is never at a loss for an appro- 
priate name; itis likely that they only became sequainted with 
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that rivulet after the first settlers had arrived and cultivated the 
sugar-cane. ‘They saw the syrup, and finding that the sluggish 
waters of the brook had the same colour, they attached a vowel to 
the foreign word and [ndianized it. 

Several of our utensils, new to them, were thus named; the 
frying-pan, a useful article in order to bake cakes of the pouroumoh 
or cassada flour, reminding them in its form of the Sting-ray, re- 
ceived its uame Ceepari. 

‘The contrary accounts which I had heard of the river Bourre- 
Bourre, an affluent of the Siparoony, made me resolve to ascend 
the latter until I met the mouth of its tributary. 

‘The weather became worse daily, the thermometer stood gene- 
rally at sun-rise at 72° Fabr., and seldom reached 80° during the 
warmest part of the day : the rain fell in torrents. Our situation 
was rendered most unpleasant. Wet to the skin, we had no sun 
to dry our clothes : it was worse with regard to our night quarters; 
our curtains having sundry openings, did not keep the rain out; 
and the huts which our Indians built and covered with palm-leaves, 
stood very well a moderate shower, but not a tropical torrent; and, 
in spite of fires which we kindled under our hammocks, we were 
wot able to warm ourselves, and we passed frequently the greter 
part of the night by walking up and down. The river swelled 
daily, aud by the time we reached the Siparoony, it grew from 
ight to nine inches every day. Iu consequence of its fullness 
our Indians failed in catching fish, and the rain preventing them 
from hunting, we had to lise solely upon cassada bread from the 
time we passed the falls of Bappoo to our arrival among the 
coloured people of the Esscquibo. 

We left the greater part of our crew at the mouth of the Sipa- 
roony, and ay the day was not yet far advanced, we took one of 
the smaller coorials in order to reach the Bourre-Bourre. The 
waters of that river have a reddish colour; its banks are skirted by 
high trees, among which we distinguished the timber wallaba 
(Dinorpha sp.) in large numbers; the soil appeared more 
fertile than even that of the Essequibo. ‘The same granitic dyke 
which crosses the latter river at Ouropocaro inipedes likewise the 
Siparoony, within a few miles of its mouth, We found them 
very difficult to ascend, and had to cut a channel through the 
bushes which overhung the river, which was full to overflowing. 
After an hour's hard work, the rain descending in torrents all the 
time, we reached the head of the fall. 

‘The solitude which prevailed here caused almost an oppressive 
feeling ; the narrowness of the river, which was only 150 yards 
wide at its union, had become much narrower; the dense foliage 
of the trees and bushes which skirted its banks, and a temporary 
calm after the severe shower, all united to make us fancy 
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axe were not sufficient to break the hard rock,* and neither threats 
nor promises could induce any of our Indians to strike a blow 
agaist these monuments of their ancestors’ skill and superiority. 
‘They ascribe them to the Great Spirit, and their existence was 
known to all the tribes we met with. The greatest uneasiness 
was depicted upon the faces of our poor crew; in the very abode 
of the spirits, they momentarily expected to see fire descend to 
punish our temerity. As we could not succeed in breaking one 
of the rocks, I was obliged to satisfy myself with taking an accu- 
rate drawing of the most remarkable ones. 

We were rather surprised, in looking back, to observe that 
* Macoosie James? was following us: he had expressly told us 
that he did not intend to proceed to town directly; but the mys- 
tery was soon cleared up. On arriving at his settlement he was told 
by an old Indian woman, whom he had left at the place, that, during 
his absence, a strong party of Accaways had been at Warapoota 
in search of him, and being disappointed in meeting him, they 
had proceeded to Demerary River, to take revenge on the Arra- 
waak chief Simon, who, some years ago, fell with his followers 
upon one of their parties encamped peacefully on the Essequibo, 
and slew seven of theirnumber. Macoosie James reasoned, there- 
fore, that they would probably return, and considered it advisable 
to hasten his departure. 

He kept close behind us as long as we had to pass the different 
paths which communicate with Demerary River, and only after 
we were among the series of the first rapids -he slackened his 
exertions, and remained behind us. 

‘The Potaro, or Black River, gives to the Essequibo its dark 
colour again, ‘which thus undergoes four changes. At King 
William’s Cataract it has a dark brownish tint, which becomes 
lighter after having received the white waters of the Rupunoony ; 
further north it is tinted by the red waters of the Siparoony ; yet 
further north the Potaro restores it to its first tint, which it’ pre- 
serves till the junction of the Mazaroony and Cuyuny, where it 
has again the colour of the water north of the Rupunoony. ‘The 
changes are remarkable. 

We flattered ourselves that after we have passed the Arissaro 
Mountains, the weather might become a little more favourable, as 
it is well known that mountains in general, but chiefly wooded 
mountains, attract the clouds charged with rain; but we were 
greatly disappointed ; the quantity of rain which fell daily was 
more than I ever had experienced in a similar time. We were 
obliged to encamp at noon, at the foot of the Arissaro: the rain 










































* Itis truly to be wished that no one may be more successful, aud that no 
inlined band may eer agein be raised fo deface theee monuments ofthe ‘uatulored 
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At avful crash awoke we out of my first sleep, the sound 





Hest the Esgequibo aud Demernry. By following the course of 
the i to pass 


bo, wd ‘crossing over on foot to the Denicrary River. 
Phe Moweoi-Moucou comes from an enstern direction, it is, 
therefore, soon abandonéd, the path then leading through dense 
‘woods. "After penetrating for ton or twelve miles it divides in 
three braveles, the highest of which leads to Piawatanni, the 
Beco 9 the Bost Sebi, atthe shin to & ytlemene frtar 

jou generally performed in one day and a 
des polit being perfocty Vol, this, pottage, aay Nendaflet 


Be of great advantage. A few miles south of the Motcou- 
Moucou ‘is the rivulet Cortuaharo, from whence a path leads 
Jikewise to Demerary River, 

"The distance between the rivers is scarcely more than eightoon 
Es Awenly miles, and a connecting canal might be easily con- 






Gi the moining before we 
unanswered, we concluded 

c us, ‘The fall of Taminett, or Arisaro, was before wa; 
we did not find it difficult to ascend it; what was, therefore, our 
it, When the river, as far as our eyes could range, pre- 

foaming mass; torrent contending with torrent, foam= 
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ing eddies and whirlpools! Our helmsman, in consequence of the 
ss with which he had brought the coorial so far, became 





montent one of them, more forward than the others, rose to a 
sabie height, curled its head, and striking the bow, almost 
filled the boat, and nearly sunk it. Jacobus received many re- 
proaches for his foolhardiness, not ouly from those whose lives he 
had risked, but likewise from the coloured people on the Esse- 
quibo, who thought we were jesting when we told them that we 
had descended Taminett. Ou the morning of the 18th of March 











I were my feelings towards the Almighty, who 
Drought us saiely through dangers of a manifold nature, and * led 
us jorth by the right was, that we might go to the city of habi- 
ati 

We landed at Mr. Bradiord’s ; his house, at a projecting point 
of the tiver, commands a fine view of those numerous iulets and 
rocks which fill the river, and gise the first indication, while 
cending, that the rapids ‘are not far distant. I threw many an 
anxious glance in that direction, to discover the missing boats, but 
in vain. We proceeded to Hipsa, where, on our ascent, we 
passed a night in the unfinished * house of praser.” The settle- 
Tent consists of coloured people aki IoJians: the chiddren of 
which are not only instructed ia reiigioa, but haew.se receive the 
first rudimeuts of reading. 

‘One of the missionaries from Barz 
sersice kere t 
which the ne: 
the neigh! 
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Targe fires, which the kindness of tae iahabitants 
a kindled for We were lev fortunate in procuring pro- 
wineoas; indeed, it “pp ared that the settlement was also in want. 
“Phe rain prevented the men from fishing or hunting ; and though 
ay of them had still the cassada-root in plenty in their tields. it 
was difficult to get the roots to their huts, as the way to the field 
+ overflowed. 
‘e had comforted ourselves while on the cassada diet with the 
that, ere long, we should have the power of choosing of what 
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our measly vhould consist, aud we pictured to’ our imagination a 
choice of delicacies. Vain hopes indeed! Not even 
saries of life were to be procared, and some fresh cassuda bread 
in liew of our hard old stock, vow several weeks old, was the only 
‘on our breakfast table ; but, in the afternoon, some kind 
eet part of a deer to the settlement, which, prepared 
dinner, was ve ful 

In the course of the afternoon the missing bouts arrived, with 
the lion of one which way quite new, and for the first time 
on the I ibo, It had been put under the guidance of Her- 
‘manus, a Caribbee : and as it had passed our hunting boat in the 
morning ‘caily, its non-appearance created uneasiness. “Hermanus 
was, however, known to be steady, and well acquainted with the 
channels and cutarncts ; we concluded therefore that le had pre~ 
ceded ua to the ‘The coorial contained eleven Tndians, men, 
women aud irent, part of my collections of Indian curiosities, 
the whole of my geological collections, the barks of several re 
markable trees, gums, and divers seeds. 

“How did'wo bail the appearance of the post which, durin 
blir absentee it the interior, had been removed to Ampa! We hind 
been the whole morning ina state of excitement: the people who 
inhabited the western bank of the river left their huts, and stood in 
groups on the shore waving their hats and handkerchiefs. Though 
‘we were perfeet strangers to them, and they to us, our expedition 
Iiad excited their interest ; and the weak state in which our coloured 
-ofew left us at Annay, hnd made them fenr that we had fallen vie 
time to dixease. ‘The former coxswains of the two coorials, the 
* Maconochie’ and the ‘ Bentham,’ showed so much delight at 
seeing us again, that we must have been bard-hearted indeed if it 
Wadd not touched us. The post-holder, Mr. Richardson, and his 

f, Feceived ws with overy demonstration of kindaess and hos~ 
and the only damp thrown over our joy was the Uncor 
tainty of the fate of erties and his crew. “That day and the 
+ boats had been sent in different directions, as we had 

been inl 














Hermanus po: 5 
mocks and other articles of trade. Ax she required two men to 
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sul to abandon her, in which ease I promised to pay him 
we of the woodskin ¢ but his Indian obstinacy was not to be 
jurvenane said thus was incuried a very serious lossin the result of 
theeapedition. The mortirg ater tr separation. the woudskin being 
Ty company with Ee er se s008 the rapid first; negligence oF 
nvendent wace Poo wt wgtust a rock, and ske upset. Hermanus, 
Ahetetewes ter cwne, Mi attempting to assist her, ran too near 
th sete, he suns Docame unmanageable, she was carried for- 
Nes ye am. auseat, aud running against a rock partly hidden, 
siti ane uta, The lives of the poor inmates were in the 

n. Rae te wife disappeared twice under the water, and 
in 'veseuce of mind of one of the Macoosie Indians, 
dic wter act, she had to attribute her presetvation, Fort 
ve rang ctew thus saved, Macoosie James, well aware that 
wee is ue watiger of meeting the Accaways at the region of 
Ie sae: Ais, took it much easier, and made slower progress than 
oe eS and on his arrival at Etabally, he discovered the poor 
TFS. and took them in his boat. Grateful that all were saved, 
T segor at first the loss of my geological and other collections; 
cacitheless has left a chasm which cannot be so easily filled up 
Bod a regret that so much labour was thrown away often intruded 
jeelf upon my feelings. 

This is too frequently the lot of the traveller. After having 
amassed treasures of natural science, and having taken every pains 
to preserve them, weather, accident, negligence, and malice, often 
conspire to deprive him of them. low frequently was 1 obliged 
fo use ever perstiasion to induce the Indian to carry the geological 
Jpecimens collected during our pedestrian tours! I might have 
peated him with provisiens, wearing apparel, Xe., aud he would 
not hae objected to it: butto increase his’ bisden, by. adding 
Forks, he thought, could only be done out of misehiet therefore 
Thad beet more than once tinder the necessity to cany the spe- 
finens wee, assisted by my companion,* when we traversed the 

ween the Patina Mountains and Pirarara; and almost 
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will be most easily reaclied. On establishing such a communication, 
the cattle, which are now sold at six dollars per head, may prove 
likewise profitable to the colony. 

According to my opinion, the regions south of the islands at 
‘the mouth of the Exsequibo, as far as the second of cae 
faracts, aré the best calculated for colonization, The soil is various, 
and Panga productive ; the ex; connected with clearing the 

would be repaid by the value of the timber cut down, 
Praabs' Peint; at'vie coufusnce of the rivers, will tee ‘bedome 

the nucleus of the inland trade; and canals may connect it with 
the upper regions, while the Jatter, by an intercourse with the 
River, have the option to choose the market for'their 
protections. 








us thas advanced would have been fully sup; 
of soil which T collected along the wee 
rteka Point on the Cayuny, to the Cortatia of the 
Japanoony, and King Willinm’s Caturaet on the Essequibo’ their 
Joss at the falls of Etabally adds geri, Js to the no T feck 
for my geological collections in general, 











_ A few words must be sai 
house at George Town, D ara, in 6° 49" 20” Ny lat., 
48° 11/90! long, W.of Grecnwich, as ascertained 7 Capiin Owen 
in 18335 and the course of the Fiver fit down 
frou hi le survey of that ri high as ‘he eas fall, 
during the same yeary the gencral coust line is from the Admiralty 
charts; the mouihs of the Orinoco from the best Spas mate 
‘fities and documents in the Colonial Office; the Ler 
iba, as far as the junction of the Cuyuny, ts from ee Dutch 
map of Major von Bouchensciders, corrected by the best infor= 
‘mation that could be procured on the spot. Prom Barteka Point 
Swarts the rivers Easequibo and Rupunoany are laid down from 
journal of courses, distances, and bearinge regularly kept 
Daibeias whole of ‘our journey—chiecked by astroniomieal obser» 
























eee Butequibo. the aver M mae 
ut its relative situation; it rests on the au 
the Cuyuny has never been explore 
fae iershine we knoe bur ery Ii 

eon as such a -onfesvedly is, it is still the only one 
Les led, that has any pretension to accuracy, of the colony 

‘Guayaon, 
’ « . * 
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By a daily register of the temperature of the air in the shade, 
with a northern aspect, between 6 a.m. an 6 p.M. from October, 
1835, to March $1, 1836, between the parallels of 2° 36’ and 
6° 49/ North latitude :— 

Fahrenheit's Scate, 
Oct, Nov. Dec, Jan. Feb. March. 
Highest 87.5 89 86.5 88.9 85.9 84 


Mean 79.1 82 80.1 82 81 76.5 
Lowest 68 72 68.5 75 74 69 
Number of rainy) Total, 
days with litte» 12 2 i 6 12 27 70 
intermission 
Dayswithlittlorain 9 10 11 16 12 4 6 
Fair, without rain 10 18 9 9 5 0 51 


The temperature of the river-water was also tried at every op- 
portunity. The results were, that 

AtG a.m. Water generally from 8° to 10° warmer than the air. 

At2pa. Air generally from 1 to 2 warmer than the water. 

‘At 6 rat. Water generally from 2 to. 8 warmer than the air. 

> * * * 

Among other collections in natural history, sixty-six specimens 
of birds were presented to the British Museum, 

Several papers on botanical subjects have been sent to the Lin- 
newan Society, illustrated by drawings and specimens in. spirits. 
Among them is an account of Strychuos toxifera, the Woorali 
poison plant, for the first time sent to this country; it seems to 
belong to the same genus as the plant which produces the nux 
vomica, and the ‘Tieuté poison of Java. 

Dried specimens of about 170 species of plants; among which 
are some highly curious. 

Seeds to the Horticultural Society. 

A considerable number of orchideous plants in a living st 
among which are a beautiful new fragrant Cattleya, with brigl 
purple flowers; Maxillaria flagellifera; Oncidium Lanceanuin ; 
and a curious new genus, apparently allied to Maxillaria. 




















[By the latest accounts from Mr, Schomburgk, dated Deme- 
Fara, August 22, 1836, he was on the point of starting to explore 
the River Courantine, the eastern boundary of British Guayana, 
with the intention of crossing over from its sources to. the Upper 
Essequibo, and thus continuing his examination of the interior, 
and of the range called Sierra Acaray, the line of separation, 
this part of South America, between the basins of the Essequibo 
and of the Amazons.] 
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MWpoten Chel of afl 088, “Comounecee ty Ve 
tenant W. Arlett, Royal Navy, | 


His Majesty's ship ‘Eton, commanded by Lieut. W. Arlett, and 
Raven cuter, Lieut, H, Kellett, left England the 12th of No» 
vember, 1834, <2 the western cont of Arion fom Cay 
‘Spartel to Cape Bojador; and also, if permission could be o! 
tained, those islands of the Cansry group situated nearest to the 
coast of Mfrica, 

‘On the 20th we anchored in Santa Cruz Bay, Teneriffe, where, 
‘on application, we immediately obtained permission from the 

ral, Don Juan Marron, to carry on our operations, 
‘Our meridian distances were all measured from the mole-head at 
‘Santa Cruz, which was assumed at 16° 16/ 6” west of Greenwich, 
and upon this position all our longitudes depend, 

On the 14th December we arrived at Port Ja Lua in the 
island of La Gran Canaria, the Great Canary. ‘This island ix 
nearly circular, and about twenty-four miles in diameter, or seventy 
fixe in circumference, It is mountainous, and the coast, generally 
speaking, 

Portia 

















It is a large, handsome town, at proses ining 18,000 
jabitants, There is a cathedral, hospital, an cullen with 
eouvents for monks and Il orders, The city ix well 
supplied with water, ba all the principal streets 
and squares. ‘The mole is an unfinished state ; the 
market is well xupplied. 

“The tmitude and longitude of the mole-bead agree very closely 
with that assigned it by De Borda. A slight correction has been 
made in the latitude of the north point of the Isleta, A base 
Leaving been measured, a triangulation was carried completely 
eth Py island, whence the soundings ax well as the coast Tine 
were lid down trigonometrieally. "The island of Canury affords 
more anchorages than any of the other islands, the bank almost 

re extending farther, During the summer, when there 
‘is @ constant north-cust wind, the high land obstructing its Course, 

jealms to prevail off the southwest end of the island 
to the distance of it or mine miles from the land, wher 
divided currents again unite, ‘The same cause, however, occasions 
‘# westerly current close in shore, which the island vessele toke 
aulvantage of. In many charts the position of a rock is given 
about seven miles to the westward of Point Aldea ou the west 
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tide of the inland; it was diligently searched for the reat. map 
I think, be considered de: nat its existence. ‘The highest 
peak of Canary, El Cumbre, or Summit, was ascertained by 
burometer to be 6648 feet above the ‘The mountain of 
* Sancillo,’ nearly in the centre of the island, is 6070 feet ia 
height, and as a large wooden cross on its summit. 

From Canary we proceeded to the Canal del Rio, the strait 
at the northern extremity of Lanzarote, which separates that island 
from Graciosa. It is in most parts rather more than a mile wide, 
and is the most capacious and only safe port for large ships in the 
Canaries; the extreme difficulty of communication with Lanza 
rote presents, however, au insuperable object being 1e- 
ted to us a harbour for trade. The basaltic cliffs here rise 
almost perpendicularly to the height of 1500 feet, and can only 
be climbed by a narrow path which winds along the face of the 
precipice ; half way up the cliff is the only spring of fresh water 
1m the island, but rendered useless from its situation, except to 2 
few goatherds. At the north-eastern extremity of Lanzarote are 
twa remarkable rocks, in shape resembling the Needles between 
the Isle of Wight and the coast of Hampshire, and composed of 
black vitrified matter, On the outer of these rocks, and likewise 
on the Roquete del Este, or East Rock, the craggy summit of 2 
volcano, situated somewhat more than seven miles north-east of 
Lanzarote, guns were landed, and a base by sound measured; the 
mean of many measurements being taken under various states of 
the atmosphere, a series of triangles were carried over the Little 
Canaries, Lanzarote, and Fuerteventura. 

Alleyranad, the northernmost of the Canaries, is a smull island 
composed of a mass of lava and cinders, the product of a volcano 
now extinct ; it rises 939 feet above the sea; the edge of the 
crater is well defined, and two-thirds of a mile across ; its bottom 
is cultivated for barilla, ‘The western clifis are precipitous, and 
700 feet high. 

Forty persons reside on the island, who are principally em+ 
ployed in collecting crchilla. ‘The only landing-place is on the 
south side, where a cavern runs for about 400 paces slanting from 
the sea, and terminates in a little enndy bay, open above. At the 
entrance, the rocks form a natural joity. ‘I’be village is situated 
immediately above, and abreast is the only anchorage, half mile 
from the shore 

‘The Little Canarics are connected with Lanzarote by a bank, 
on which there is, for the most part, forty fathoms water. 

Lanzarote,—Vhis id extends in a north-east and south- 
west direction about thirty-one miles, with 2 breadth varying from 
five (0 ten miles; it is mountainous, of volcanic origin, and bas 
many extinct volcanoes. Its centre rises about 2000 feet above the 
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seas From its northern extremity a barrier of precipitous 
sising to the height of 1900 feet, alan of ee peer 
west seven miles, terminating in an extensive sandy plain, i 
mm 18%, woleanic eruption took Pe and two cor 

hich, ling» @ streay mot i are 








yards: in width, found. its way to-the sea in the 
ay. Prom Poiut Penedo to Point Pechiguera, the south-western 
extremity of the island, the shore is pee ee in. the extremey 
with the exception of one little bay called Janubio, where was once 
& harbour for small vessely, now converted into valtewater: take 
[Sa rte erated 
sliores of the eastern side of Lanzarote are by no meausso 
ates: in the centre of the castora side is the port 

‘of Nads, « small but secure harbour, formed: by several rocky 
Asletss ithus two, ontrances ; the northern has a depth of twelve 
the eastern cutrance of seventeen fect and a half at low water, with 
@ nine feet rise of tide, During the winter nearly all the wland 
vessels resort to that harbour. Two bomb-proof forts, the one 
mounting eloven, the other twelve heavy guns, defend the respective 
‘entrances. The town of Atecife is situated immediately to the 
southward of the port. Mauy of the houses ara large, and the streets 
apaciouss| its. present population is 2500; the entire: population 
‘of the island ix 17,500. ‘The greater part of the inhabitanty of 
deci re ean inthe fishery on tho opposite const of Africn 
gives employment to between 400 and 500 men from this island 
sens about 250 from Fuerteveat 
other islands. [ have no doubt Spa 
Bency, procure 2000 able young seamen front these: islands wit 

‘Out sory mueli distressing the fishery. i 

rote is Montaiia Hance, 2000 feet above the sen, si 
the centre of the island, and cultivated tothe summi 
of Lanzarote as very superior to that! of the other istan 
or Bau patios jo aroun the gut selected for their cult 
erie scone, The strait betwee Fuerteventina 
wd ied the Tcayen i i from, four to ay 























as ego depth from fifteen to twenty fathoms, and 
offers a cera during the north-east winds + a regular 
tide sets east and west through the strait, but no. cucrdnt was felt 
during the fortiight we were 


ira, the next point. of our survey, is an island fiftys 

two miles im length from north-northeast to south-wouthewest, 

yan average width of twelve miles; its J aspect is less 

mountainous thay the other islands, set) both at its worthern and 

southern extremities the mountains rise to 2500 f foet above the se: 

- Cabraz, ow the east side of the island, is the chief ports it is 
an insignilicant place, containing 1000 inhabitants; the anchorage 
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in indifferent, and the landing-place, which is 2 beach of shingles, 
till worse: the whole of the exports of the island are shipped 
from hence. They consist of barilla, orchilla, corn, camels, honey, 
and goat skins, 

‘Although the general feature of Fuerteventura is extreme bar- 
reniness, still there are many spots of great fertility; the most 
conspicuous of these is the valley of Olica, towards the north 
end of the island, where there is a village of the same name, 
the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor, who is a lineal descea- 
dant of John de Bethancourt, and possesses a very considerable 
portion of the island. The valley of Oliva is about fifteen miles 
long, and generally from two to three wide ; the only two streams 
‘of pure water in the island have their rise in the mountain of 
Atalaya (or Watch Tower) ; they are husbanded with great care, 
and irrigate the whole of the valley, A paved road, about ten 
miles from Cabras, towards Betancuria, or La Villa, is the only 
‘one on the island ; the others are mere tracks following the direc- 
tion of the valley, where the ground is less encumbered with 
softer to the camel's feet. Although double the size 
of Lanvarite, Fuerteventura has not a greater population, it being 
fiom 17,000 to 18,000, scattered in small villages over every part 
of the island. ies 

‘The interior formation of Fuerteventura is singular: to the north 
ix a group of extinet volcanoes—some of them, a1 Monte Mudo, 
use to the height af 2160 feet—and which, to the southward of 
Dart Cabras, branch off east and west to the sea, follow the direc- 
tion of the coast on each side, for about thirty miles, aud then again 
nimite, enenreling an extensive and arid plain ; several villages are 
scattered about, and, from the summit of the hills, the course of 
some brackish streams may be traced by the verdure they impart. 
‘There are alo some date palms, the only trees, except the fig, on 
the island. 

‘rom the southern point of junction of the mountains, one of 
which, Monte Chilegua, on the western coast, reaches the height of 
2160 arrow sandy isthmus, abont five miles inlength and two 
aud a half'in breadth, proj ‘onnecting it with the south extremity 
of the island, which is ‘a peninsula, occupied by the mountain of 
Jandia, ‘This mountain offers, perhaps, as remarkable features as 
any in the world ; it presents its precipitous face to the north-west, 

2820 feet. Spurs, or buttresses, diverge from its centre to 
st, to the east, and to the south-east, by any of which 
it may be ascended. had occasion to take my theodolite to the 
top of it, and, not aware of its prestirity, on reaching its sum- 
mut, was running forward, when J perceived that the narrow ridge 
on which I stood overhung a frightul precipice 2820 feet in depth. 
* tJandia, the south-western extreme, is situated in latitude 
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26° 9'N., longitude 14° 32” W. of Greenwich, It is a low 

rocky point, A rock lies off ity south-west, distant half » eile. 
In no part of the world is the barometer mato susceptible of 
aunospheric changes than amongst the Canary Islands, A rapid 
nd wilt the coracary 







led by the fishermen a 
is very equal: the aver= 


i 
than four of tive de luring the twenty-four hours, 

‘At the ond of Pebruary we loft for Santa Cruz; where we 
arrived ou the 4th March, and remained there a week, refitting 
Cie jan the chronometers, Ke.; on the Leth sailed for 











, off which we arrived on the 14th, ‘The Cape is 
‘situated 4n latitude 26° 7° 10 N,, longitude 14° 2g SW, On 
approaching it from the westward, it presents. no fenture to dis- 
tinguish it from the adjoining land, with the exception of a elit 
gradually sloping from the southward, at the termination of which 
ture a few straggling rocks, on which the sen breaks heavily. ‘The 
land/at the back, which is 130 fect high, is thickly covered with 
buses > large herds of camels were seen grazing, and a number of 





feature which strikes you iy the craggy summit of 
Moust Atlas, covered with snow, and contrasting with the durk 
dee of hulls between itand the coust. . 

the northward, the Jebel Hadid, or Iron Mountains, appear 
insulated, aud ax you draw nearer, a long patch of sand becomes 
Vinible; wad finally, the white towers of Mogador risey as it 
were, from the water. Soundings in 100 fathoms roay be ob 
ainied at the distance of twenty-three miles from the shore, when 
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the water immediately becomes discoloured: the soundings de- 
crease very gradually on a sandy bottom. 

‘Mogador, or Suirah, stands on a low sandy spot, which termi- 
nates towards the sea in rocks: during high-water springs, the sea 
flows quite round the town, leaving at all times a swamp at the 
back of it. 

‘The town is of a very irregular form, encompassed by a wall, 
with flanking batteries at each angle; these are, however, weak, 
more particularly the northem angle near the sca, where there is 
only one light gun mounted, There is a line of heavy guns on 
that part of the wall fronting the sea, and a battery at the sea gate. 
A battery mounting heavy guns is situated on a ledge of rocks, at 
the left of the entrance to the harbour; and on another islet fsa 
battery having a circular bastion at one extremity (also anking 
the entrance), and a square castellated battery at the other; from 
this, a fortified bridge (under which is the sea gate) connects the 
islet with the main, and terminates in another castle. From this 
castle a wall extends in a straight line to the town, a distance of 
about 200 yards. ‘These fortifications were constructed by Genoese 
engineers, and though full of guns of large calibre, are not strong, 
the walls being slight, and the embrasures very close together. 

‘Mogador contains about 9500 inhabitanis, rather more than 
4000 of whom are Jews; these last inhabit a quarter of the town 
separated by a vail from thnt of the Moors, whose portion is 
called the Citadel. ‘The whole of the laborious work in the town 
and port is performed by Jews; and the domestic servants are all 
‘Jews or Jewesses. Much of the trade of thesplace is also in their 

inands; and, owing to certain exemptions from duty, they are 
‘led to undersell the European traders. 
principal exports are wool, gum, wax, hides, skins, almonds, 
honey, tic feathers, and gold dust.” Imports, iron, hardwares, 
‘ctton goods. ‘The daties are fixed, and not very heavy, 
ly there was a great want of water, as the river is 
vsal a balt distant; but the present emperor has built an 
duct, wlich comers the stream to several large tanks built in 
thuletent parts of the town. One of these is exceedingly co 
Acuient or vessels watering, being situated close to a jetty, inside 
thy tortitied bridge, where boats may fill, towards igh water, 
re eltered from all winds, The market is excellent; pro- 
Nisious of ull sorts, including fish, poultry, aud game, are abui 
dant a cheap, are also frit ‘ad vegetables ‘The price of 
beet is regulated every day by au ofcer appointed to superintend 

‘The latitude of the British Consul’s house is $1° So’ 29” 

longitude 9° 47/ 38” W.; variation 19°90'W, Fine ne et 
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snowy peak of Auas, bearing S. 43° E., wasdis~ 
Be ci cccs anesahincoan 
iu the summer the strong northeast winds 





disagreeuble sea, A. westerly 
very heavy swe ne the harbour; but, notwithsta 
which prevail to the contrary, it is not unsafe 
for fourteew yenra 
me that he had never known a vessel to be 
‘that was properly found in anchors and cables., 
to the landing-place .is intricate, but a stranger 
difficulty who refers to the plan of the port 
is formed by the island of Mogador, which ics 
ile to the somhward of the point-on which 
glands |The inland is three quarters of-a:milelongy by 
ope quarter broad, A battery at each end commands the ens 
‘one oo the inner side of the island protects the har 
The small stream of Wad El Gh’ored falls into the sea 
ile and a half youth of the town. 
cll lille ge oeetier 
| veaxon to expeet, had not yet e yam 
awell whieh valid in on the a from the west- 










raitha desatlnaarcarrcilgsfesealh slices satin edge 
}, assuming that edge to be at/100 fathoms, but like« 


ise, the detail) of the const and position of the Capes, with as 
rm WL had been able to land ; whieh, independent 
lity of the natives, the perpetual heavy surf precluded 

ibility of... In addition to the advantages from this method 

wae that of being able (from the circumstance of the 

being always during the night, and very frequently during the 

‘) to ascertain with accuracy the rate and direction 





ax marked in one | 
ne for the nef, thos 
Eocene eet cae 
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ape Sim, or Ras Tagrivelt, lies 8t miles S.W. of Mogador; 
it is a low, sandy point, sloping gradually from the height of 490 
feet, and terminating in a reef of rocks which extend on all sides 
to the distance of rather more than two-thirds of a mile. The 
intermediate coast between this and Mogador is » continued line 
of bare sand-hills, seventy feet high, sloping to the beach. The 
Botof sand-hi in the background, from being covered with a 
dark evergreen, have a very sombre appearance. 

Cape Tafeineh, 18} miles S.S.W. of Cape Sim, rises to 780 feet 
in height, terminating in a point from which a ledge of rocks 
extends half a mile, with deep water close outside them. 

Kuleikat is a small village, situated on the side of a wooded hill, 
eight miles north of Cape Tafelneh, ‘The small stream Tidsi 
flows through a picturesque ravine, and falls into the sea at its 
foot; hence to Cape ‘Tafelneh, high cliffs, apparently of sand- 
stone, face the sea. 

Cape Ghir, or Ras Aferni, projects boldly into the sea 25 
S. 5° W. from Cape Tafelneh; the intermediate backland rises 
to the height of 2895 feet above the water ; the country appeared 
tolerably well wooded, and numerous villages and tombs were seen. 

Cape Ghir is in latitude 30° 37’ 30" N., longitude 9°52’ 30” W.. 
It has been stated that this cape rises from an unfathomable 
depth, which is not correct, as the depth of water decreases very 
gradually to seaward, and soundings may be obtained at the dis- 
tance of twenty-six miles. In approaching it from the westward 
it presents a bold, bluff sloping on each side, the highest part 1235 
feet above the sea. i 

‘A rocky shoal, called the Cleveland Shoal, appears in our old 
charts, and Purdy, in his Atlantic Memoir, gives its bearing and 
distunce from Cape Ghir ; four days were employed in searching 
for it by both vessels without success, and I can state with cont 
‘e, that it does not exist in the position hitherto assigned 
ing too much to assert that it does not 












































favour that supposition, 

Agadir, or Santa Cruz, situated on the summit of a hill 618 
feet above the sea, bears S. 42° E. of Cape Ghir, distant 18 
miles, and is in lat. 90° 267 35 N., long, 9° 35’ 56" W. The 
intervening land falling back forms a deep bay, in which there is 
good and secure anchorage during the prevalence of the north- 
ensterly windy. High barren hills slope to the beach, which is 
rocky Uill at the distance of five miles north of Agadir, where a 
stream called Wad ‘Tamaract, flowing through a verdant and 
uppareutly fertile valley, discharges itsell into the a 

The high land extending from Cape Ghir to Agadir, usually 
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called the Heights of Idautenm, is the western extremit mie 

main chain of the Atlas, which mnges hence im an E,N. 

tion, Pega at uiue miles to the eastward of Ayadir, to the aes 

of 4408 feet, and a remarkable conical hill 3980 fect. 

sites Fe ween the town of Santa Cruz and the 
tery, in @ ruinous state, originally intended to 

command the anchorage and protect a spring of water near the 


beach. 
‘The walls-of Agadir have fallen in many places, and the ws 
smese town of Fonté, situated on the beach, in the bight of the 











1-2 a heap of pci te and would be scarcely distin; able but 
‘of two Mooris! it white-washed, 
oe Bay of Agadir affords a moderate dey 2% 






of water, from the strong north-easterly winds bot exp 

those from the westwai Lt is quite alive with fish, great peg 
tities of which are caught, dried, and acnt to Mogador and to the 
iad this is the only trade which it possesses, The cur- 


ry low and flat 
ny commences, and extends for eeigiate miles, The 
fiver Sia discharges itself into the sen at five miley digtunce from 
Jackson remarks that this fine river rises at Aéx al 
the soot of Atlas, thirty miles from the city of Zarudant, 
god conjectures that it was me bey navigable as far ns that place, 
in consequence of there being still in the walls of 
that city immense iron rings, such ax we soe in mariti 
Easope, for thy purpove of mooring ships, At pre 
‘@ barof sand across the entrance, dry at low water, 
hot be entered at any time by vewels drawing more 
five fort water, From the river Ss, the sume dese 
sanvly const continues to the southward. The Wad Messa, 
thirty-seven miles from the former, has a dey bar across its en 
impos Jow water; but probably a depth of from four to five feet 
at high-water springs. Like the Siis, the watersof this river are 
a Ghy ‘poscs of irrigation, ‘This river was formerly 
Mvetiby the, Ponoguese, A short’ dirtence’ fonide, on the 






















‘The wurces and the course of this river reat on very doubtful authority —Ko, 
4 Bone confusion iu the vauies of these river haa erept inla our aps, which at 
(Present we cannot wet right —Ro, 
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northern bank, there is a village; and to the southward, situated 
near the beach, au old castellated building. 

A few miles to the northward of the river Messa are some wellt 
of fresh waters the anchorage off which Jackson calls Tomie, 
or the Seven Wells, This roatstead differs in no respect from the 
anchorage which can be found on almost every part of the coast. 
At the distance of sixtecn miles from the shore there is a depth 
of eighty-six fathoms, dark sand; at five miles, forty-five fathoms 
sand and mud, decreasing very gradually to the beach 

Cape Agulih of De Borda’s chart, but which, in fact, is only « 
slight rounding of the coast, is in lat. 29° 49’ N., long. 9° 48” W. 
‘The intervening coast curves considerably, and forms an extensive 
and rather deep bay, in which are the rivers I have already described, 
From the Messa, the appearance of the country alters consider- 
ably: the beach still continues sandy, but bills, which are green 
and verdant as they approach the sea, break off into cliffs, ap- 
parently of sandstone, about 100 feet in height. At the distance 
of fifty o sixty miles inland, a range of mountains, whose average 
height is 2200 feet, begin to diverge towards the coast. ‘The in- 
tervening country, as far as one could judge by the eye, was gent 
undulating, wooded, and well cultivated. "The houses, though 
numerous, are scattered ; they are built of dark red brick, or cla 
many are large, and surrounded by farm buildings. Immediately 
to the southward, a valley runs up from a little sandy bay, which, 

at the distance of a mile, is crossed by a hill on which the town 
of Agulil is situated. A small stream runs down the valle 
the slopes of the hills were waving with corn nearly ripe (in May 
and the country had altogether a most pleasing appearance. 
‘Twehe miles to the southward of AgulGh, the features of the 
country alter, the hills become barren and abrupt, and form 

Snecesive ridges, which gradually increase in height, till they jo 
.e of distant mountains, which here reach the height of nearly 






































the 
tet, and appear to be the south-western extremity of one of 
tho nui of The Atlas Range. As we proceed to the southward 








the country still continues the same inland ; but the features of the 
coast alter, the barren hills and sandy beach give place to dark- 
red clifis, broken into little bays and coves: in some of these, 
boats were hauled up on the beach, the first we had seen since 
leaving Agadir: there were also many villages, ‘The pilot I had 
tuken on board at Lanzarote informed me that a Spanish fishing 
vessel was captured on this part of the coast in 1833, and that 
the crew had never been heard of. Whilst at anchor, a boat 
pulled towards us, showing a white flag: we immediately sent oue 

















© M. de Borda'y chart of this coast was the moat oot is 
aes i coast was the most correct extant, prior to this 
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from the ship with the same. signal, ‘but the Moors fled. for. tho 

[ice 2p pelt tachi ‘ oral-oy 
To latitude 29° 22" N. ina romarkable white cliff, which appears 
be of Jimestone, Its strata are extremely curved and irregular, 
forma a good mark for the ¢ behing it 





eharts,under the name of Port Reguela, or Gueder, Two roe 
project short distance, whore sides are stew a 

and narrow ravine separates then, down which 
finds its way to the sen. In this little bay the 
ay deep, and bottom clean ra the beach; but itaffords no 
ter 3a andi generally fected in it. 

~ In Intitude ¢ oN country terminates, and a 
desert commences. There 0.0 break in the coust, whi 


‘ ice of, aud probably is, the dey bed of a iver : itis 
Ea hehe Ceuy tabatree Te de Plays | Blanca." When four 










es 10 the southward of this, the coast-Jine breaks into bold sand~ 
‘elifis, with sandy downs in the interior, emtirely devoid of 
we and continues so the whole of the distance to Cape Noon. 
ik Meo) und after him Jackson, speaking of the 
country between Agadir and Cape Noon, says, this is a tract of 
coast which holds out great encouragement to commercial enter= 
fine, and secure establishments might be effected upon it, which 
amply romunerate the enterprising speculator. The people 
‘well disposed towards Europeans; and the communi- 
ation with, ond lana from, the provinces, or districts, 
where most of the valuable products of bles raised, ronder it 
well adapted for trade, But, he observes, all along this 
and deceitful coust, there arv rocks even ‘with, or very 
near the surface of the water, aver which the waves break Roa i 

ind the rapidity of the currents, which invariably set in towards 

Jand, to often drives vessels asliore here. 
const this journal will have disproved ;—the for: 

. the Wad-K-Sti of our: 
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chronometric difference of longitude between the Mole-head, 
Gibraltar, and the British Consulate at ‘Tangier; observations 
were also taken for the latitude, which, in conjunction with very 
numerous ones made by the son of the Consul-general, Mr. Drum- 
mond Hay, place it in latitude 35° 47’ 10” N.; longitude west of 
the Mole-head, Gibraltar, 0° 27' 19"; and assuming Gibraltar 
as 5° 20' 40" W.,* we have 5° 48’ as the longitude of Tangier, 
somewhat different from its present assigned position. A survey 
of the bay had been lately made by the officer commanding the 
French brig of war Le Voltigeur previous to my visit, therefore it 
‘was unnecessary for me to repeat it. We made an excursion to 
Cape Spartel in company with Mr. Drummond Hay, for the 
purpose of making some observations connected with, and pre- 
paratory to, the survey. Cape Spare 1 the norih-weat extremity 
of Africa, rises 1043 feet above the sea, the summit composed of 
large blocks of sandstone ; from this height it slopes gradually to 
the water, Three miles to the southward is a singular cavern 
of large dimensions, where from time immemorial it has been the 
to cut mill-stones, to which innumerable circles in the 
d summit bear testimony. 

Tangier has already been described in Vol. I. of this Journal ; 
Ushall, therefore, only add that the old castle of Saracenic archi 
tecture is worthy of notice; the walls aud ceilings of many of the 
are beautifully tessellated. ‘The present population of 
et ts supposed to be about 4000, a very great decrease sitice 
Jackson wiote his account of Marocco, in 1809, if his statement 
may be relied upon, 

Cape Spartel by my observations is in 35° 47’ North latitude, 
0" 042" longitude west of Tangier, slightly differing from 
tuthetto received position —July 1. We here recommenced our 

_At half a cable's length from the Cape are » few craggy 
with ten fathoms water close to the rocks, and no danger 
which is not seen, At the distance of two miles from the shore 







































* ‘The position of the Observatory. or Mole-head, at Gibraltar, waa stcertained— 
1823, to be 5°20 49” W. of Greenwich, 






By Capiain Sherif, R USS, 0 » 
By the atest Span tt Teas)” 8 2040 * 
+t Washington, 7500 in 1630 ; Graberg de Hemsd, 9500 in 1894, 
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* Ras al Hudik—Cape of the Palm Guorer, or Grove Cape. 
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XVIL—Sketeh of the Surveyi j Feyages hiv Majesty's Ships 
tains PB. Ki Be a toy Na 

P. . Wee . 

a SAG Sy ere cates ach 

‘Twin best charts of the South American coasts, which had been 

made by Spain, or by Portugal, were very-ina to the wants 

S rapidly growing intercourse when France an! England unders 

‘took to explore and survey those shores for the beneilt of the world, 

The Pronch examined the coasts of Brazil; the English those 

; ia, "Viena del Fuego, Chile, and Pers, In 1825, two 

she Adventure, 330 tons, and the Beagle, 235 tons, were 

to be 5 Captain Philip P. Wg was appointed 

to the former, and charged with the direction of the expedition, 


3 by peae King, but soon afterwards Hoan Y 1 





cience, and to most people, was als 

ble without more delay than is absolutely necessary. A 

pet on this subject, written by Captain King, was read bofore 

Geographical Society of Loudon, im May, 1831. Tu 

the autumn the Beagle was again prepared for a surveying aes 
fey care and lance Was igs in her equipment. 

ited nothing that her size would allow to be taken on board. 

Atthe end of that year We she sailed from Plymouth, One 





lar vbject being the measurement of meridian distances, 
Lad ergs number Fpl es the Lip aa i 

jer YOYS jortest steps, touching land frequent 
Reeruner a ct chaning shosert therates 





jug observations and ascertaining tl 
Until the veal arrived in the River Plata 
1s were, measuring meridian distinees, tid 


slightly nding fo our Knowledge of the Abrolios shoals, ca the 
of . 
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couth Intitude and the River Guayaquil, the 
and Pern have been surveyed; wo part or 


. rover the eyes of 
or Bauza, reached, in the expedition of the At 
bierts, there the old charts are sare b 
wit 


ear tea 
; const ol 
laid down, Mea. BU iD 
vessel, then purchased ie publi ted ov 
out by the Beagle. Mr. Usbore’s survey was © 
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the | islands 
= eran bh an nr the ay ore of the 
‘ce os of the charts of coasts to Buenos 
of whole coast ot Cn nd sith at puts ie 


were given to the respective governments of 
= (kala pel sp EA before ee 


eater 
having elapsed since. the Beagle left England, and 


bo ha aad ‘of the globe to traverse, the nae fesse! 
uth America and basi to that classical oe 
r was throw; pcan oh Archipeli ipelago, ie vd ve 
three, new 
: feats are ion Sc eel id 
y & manuscriy vant teal is I 
epi \etouien wore cubiant’ toe at 
‘ ‘who had passed several yenrs i ae with 
yes of those numerous low coral islands. 
“Meridian distances being now the principal object, all haste 
‘wus wide from place to place, and without sor delay at any 
‘one spot than was absolutely mecematy for making, obser 
Nearly a week, ol ant average, wae ad a Cf oF Cd 
t—Tohiti, New Zealand (Bay of iowa) King 











iney), Van Dicmen’s Land (Hobart Town), 
(sore the Keeling Islands, Mauritius, Cape af 
St. Helena, iaveenaien, Bahin (in Brazil), imbyco, 
vet Tsinnds, and Aaa: At vate hie Pen 
ol tal thence she went to moi 
Bapeaonit ot Grecronen, Discts merase oF bar one? 
‘meters are ta she will go to Woolwich, and there be 


Faby Conve Ys flu Soe Park the way of Cape Horn, 
Bei vee of nly tiysve torn Liteon, wea Aol nk Pete 
‘with, for more than hor first cost. 
Jolt dag ea ee ee at ral 
| course pursued, during these rouse! 
places Jews known, or more interesting than tnen 


a almost boundless plains southward and westward of 
Vinee 100. ‘und too well described to require 
As pastare land they are excellent, excry tt the 
Peat Cape Geri, who tal 
antes, a0 
ia that tract there are mnges of low hills, 
and west, 
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hing already described. We reached nearly to the eastern flank of 
the J but for want of i ty Hl “The 
al 


a along the base of the Ancles, and 10 collects a great 

‘of water; or it may run from a lake into streams pour, 
“Its water maddy. The current runs six knots ; none of our 
boats could pall against it anywhere. We tracked them 


then al arope), Its aeage whi wioupartareb sea 
Maa tech ook 
Se Galen 4s other rapid-torrent; butts sre and: eogth 


jose of the Santa Cruzs 
~ On the coasts tree pent tp ont ers 
‘not fess than: at tides. “ 
~The aborigi pnlearoe) Patagonia ‘extremely. 


f are a tall and 
stout race of men, Their bodies are bulky their heads and fen 
‘tures large; but their hands and feet are small, Their limbs are 
‘neither so muscular nor so large boned as Comers epi 
‘bulk would induce one to su : they are rounder and smoother 
than those of white men. ie colour iy # rich reddish brown, 
rather darker than that of copper, yet not so dark as good ma~ 


vRothing is worn the head: except their rough, lanl; and 
course black hair, rehicko ee ies be temples by a fillet of 
plaited or twisted sinews. A large mantle, made of skins sewed 
loosely gathered about them, ig from the shoulders: 
to their ankles, addy yo much to the bulki of isnt een! 
that one ought not to wonder at their having been called gigantic. 
Tam not aware that any Patagonian hay appeared late 
years whose height exceeded vix feet and some inches; but I ace 
io reason to disbolieve the Jesuit Falkner’s account of the Ca 
que Cangnpol, whose height, he says, wns seven feet and some 
Seis. ‘When Falkner stood or tiptoe he ould not reach the toy 
of C "shend. It is rather curious that Byron could 
just touch the top of the tallest man's head whom he saw. 
‘restless and wandering ay were the Tehuelshet, of which tribe he 
4 “might not Byron have mensured Cangapol ?* Who 
disbelieves that the Roman Emperor Maximinus, by birth a Thrax 
cin, was more than eight feet high ?—yet who, in consequence, 
‘expects all Thracians to be giants 
“ 200 or $00 natives of Patagonia, scarcely half-a-dozen 
rod seen whose Sate hie five feet nine or tem inches t 
‘the women are proportionably tall. 
LT have: ‘scon an assemblage of men and women whose 
average height and apparent bulk equalled that of 
* Dates ogre vulficiently. 
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nians, | ‘Tall and athletic ay are many of the South Sea éstatuless, 
their number who are slighty and of 
‘ 


cause the nails hang lovely anche cesar ae 


talley than is the case. . 
But little bair grows on their faces or bodies» from 
itis studiously removed by two shells, or some kind of pitoeer 
Although they do not try to improve their course features 
iorcing. either nose or lips, they disfigure themselves not a 
e red, black, or white paint, with which they make, 
‘ornaments ; such as cireles around their eyes, or great cross 
their faces. Upou particular occasions all the upper part of their 








plete their equipment. ou 

‘The women are dressed and booted like the men, with the ad 
dition of a halfspetticont, ‘Fhey clean their hairy ancl plait et into 
two tnils. Ornaments of brass, beads, bits of coloured glass, or 
such tritles, are prized by them. 

‘Mounted upon horses of a middle size, under fifteen hands 
high, and rather well bred, the Patagonians seem to be carried uo 
helter than dragoons who ride eighteen stone upon horses able t© 
carry ten ; yet they go at full speed in chase of ostriches ar gua 
uacves. When hunting, or making long journeys, they oftea 
change horses. 

‘The huts of these wanderers are somewhat like gipsy tent 
Poles are stuck in the ground, to which others are fixed. 
them are thrown the skins of ai An irregular, ultlike hut 
Ne cent of Ticrra del like Patagonia, 

he north-eastern part of Tierra del Fuego is Ii 
‘Duo ati aliny are ike shoes. storesbetanald but they hare 
no horses, Balls, bows wad arrows, and clubs are their ardax tel 
Hunting weapons Seal, guauacves, und birds are their primexpal 
subsistes ~1 











Th agora and 
we eli yt 
Western Tierra del Fuego. = 


© Rotas, Spanish, Two ot three balls connected hung of bide, whieh: 
Dhar Ab sabes oc nays engl nal Gate ees a 
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two fect in diameter) jr from ‘ange mle 
Ia Le pn settee Hi 
clay, and always carries a small fire, 
cp he 
it trees, sshose Spe rends are united, 
form Saanocogcans ae by branches stuck it 
the Wt together at the top, 
fear ation or leafy twigs. A small entrance is left opens amioke 
goes out as easily as rain enters, ‘aryl 
Western Patagonia is like the worst of fran | del 
Ttis the upper part of a great range of mountains, whose 
are im) in the ocean, ‘The mountin-tops form: soatlondtr 
ds, barren to seaviard, but impenetrably wooded. towards 
v-land; and always drenched with the waters of 
rain, never dried up by evaporation. Every foot of earth, 
tree, and shrub, on those islands, is always’ doroughly wet. 
course the country is uninhabitable, except past wa 
wind, and rain only cease their annoyance during the very few 
‘on which the wind is easterly, or perhaps southerly. 
in twelve months, on which rain (or 
At thirty on which it does not blow 
mild, aud the temperature is surprisingky uniform: 
cout the year. ows 
"Thin Clonos Archipelago is very Tittle better than the eomntry 
entioned. It is almost uninhabitable. Indeed, on the west 
f eee America, southward of Chiloe, there are few 





























the perm i 
Mout be avshice by abipa yahoughh ally aot 
dangerous to rm to leeward, und 99 difficult to make out the fend, 
obscured a8 it is generally by ram or clouds, that most of them 
must ever be nearly useless. A heavy swell always. sets towards 
the shore; and, although there. are no sand-banks, thove ar Altes 
bers of oullying, dingerous rocks, 4 
Steam navigation may render the numerous interior "passages 
useful. From the north end of Chiloe to the eastern 
Magellan's Strait 9 steamer may go ae being ex] 
swell of the Pac except at one place, Ci ve te ie 
that interval she may get fel (wood) ou Lee baer war 
chooses, On the niain-land, eee to Chiloe, are the southerns 
most volcanoes of whose modem acti we have any ace 
count... ‘There are four in, sight of tis iulubitante of ot chine. 
Each one, even when tranquil, is a magnificent object. 
None of the mountains in’ this part of the Ande or to the 
southward, whieh haye been measured, exceed 9000 feet in height. 
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February 20th —At ten in the mornin, 
“son-fowl were noticed Pasig cover the: a 
const towards the interior, Tn the minds of old 







‘felt, sli first, but inerensin 
arene ip yen peasant AL 
the convulsive movements beeame so strowg, that the 
geteral, and all rushed ‘io to the’ open spaces For wafoty, | 
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The horrid motion | people 
ings waved and tottered 5 
eased universal i To less than six 










two minutes, after the first d t 
during nearly two minutes. pipet dat 
danse py : other, to trees; or to po 
‘Some threw themselves on othe bear but there the: 

40 violent, that they were obliged to. 

sido, to prevent being tossed over and over. 


had been raised by the vey fen age wd 


seepiiciptieneriatts had the 

and sepulehral was rp ipes graves o 
igiveo tp their deudithe sight would havo bee eoorcely eanaiaan 
ing. es eee ee 

ran from place to place, elling for ther reatons 
iam 





be quite bereft of reason, 
widerable shocks continued at short 
ing. The earth was never long quiet din 
5 nor, indeed, during the three days following the gn 
“ior many hours after the ruin the earth was tremulous, nd 
shocks were very frequent, tough not severe. Many shoe 
nat al were. pi 
distant thunder: some, 
of many pie 1 
west quarter, and preceded the shock by one oF tWo | 
pietings but aot i ea the sound way heard nace 


iti ‘was the general opinion that the motion was (roms 
ty north-east. Some whole walls, whose direction was, 
and north-westy were laid flat; Us fons ay n 
relative position, though eadw 

round.” ‘Thesa walls fll, wahgut | pep hie to the 




























were or torn , 

Sen tieaes tame crméneeh eaters 
za it if 

‘The cathedral, whose walls are four lectin thick: 
tresses, and built of good brick and 
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tary § formation. aged online Sagat! 
it convulsion, cracks bein 
feted reach Ieasstreden ite low teed bed 


frou the bills, having been more disturbed by the 


‘was tottering, but ran for ber son, and brought 
‘erassed the street the wall fell; but 


ogee aera 
5 ek rica fiat ce es al 
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the hills as fast as possible, 

About half on hour after the shock, whem the 
population had reached the heights, and the sen” 
ne that all the weasolx at anchor, even these: 
yin 


ite way through the western passage 
Iskand from the main land, ‘This immense: wave 


great k 
Tent, that abmost every’ movable, whieh the earth 
buried under heaps of ruins, was carried out to 
minutes the vessels were agai and asec 


ly 
the sea fell, dragging away 
lighter materials of houses, and leaving the 
‘After some minutes of avsful suspense 


eves, the Grau eaplal of the proviuee of Ce 
¢ 40, 
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ny Between Quiriquina and the main land, 

former. da 
ims a ea 











household: 
the tumultuous rush was over, the sca. aj eu 
Lwith wreck. Exhaustion appeared to follow efforts, 
th and wator trembled, Numbers of the inhabitants now 
to the ruins, anxious to ascertain the extent of their 
, and to.save some Ever or a few valuable articles, which, 
Seat the sweep of the sea, were exposed to depre~ 
aan 
r the remainder of the day and the following night, the 
Paeivas act ui many minutes atu time. Frequent, almost 
tremors, Occasional shocks, more or less severe, and 
noises, kept every one in auxious suspense. 
it the crisis had not arrived, and would not tides 
into the ruined town. Others, searching, among 
rains, started at every sbock, however slight, and sieet 
that the sea was not actually. rushing in again to over= 
me ‘Neaily all tho inhabitants, excepting a few who 
| wae ie pewelg in the harbour, passed the night upon the 
shelter. 
Next day Neate dsseen, Wittst explana mm the h 
saul Steal the seas Without 3 loons ik apy +s 
how thee shipping escaped Mestrictioa ae thee 















chor; with a good scope of cable. 
sleepers nat le ea) 


faitliquake, the vesscls were lying to seaward§ of their anchor 
naan towards the son. icy sit id in this 


> ‘were momerous in Taleahuano,  Diccelly afler tho rv. hese seoun- 
‘work,—ersiog  Mierlcondla!” and with out hua.d Veuting their broaate, 
ether they wale miostinalustiouslys 
i ‘ight aochor al nwaer, whic wou) best no stais, 
‘Thelin zround t exeellont; a volt tenacious wl, 
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woman were drowned by the sudden rise of the sea, near Fot 
Niebla ; it was supposed that they were upon the rocks, gathering 

shell-fish, Excepting in this instance, no injury was done at 

Valdivia. 

gh? Mote Preceded oF accompanied any ofthe shocks at Ya 
via. 

T. Chiloe.—This great earthquake extended to the island of 
Chiloe, and probably still farther to the southward. ‘The shock 
was there slight, but lasted during six or eight minutes ; it was 
neither preceded uor followed by any subterranean noise.” About 
thirty-four minutes after eleven,* the beginning of the shock was 
felt: the motion was undulating, and not strong, ‘The swell of 
the sea was felt there, but 1] know not at what time. A man was 
going to leave the shore + in his boat; he went a short distance 
to fetch something, and returning found the boat aground and 
immoveable. Puzzled and vexed, he went away ; but had not 
Bone many yards before bi sou called to im that the boat was 

joat. 

Northward of Concepcion, Coliumo—Ii the little port of 
Coliumo, close to the northward of Concepcion Bay, the waves 
rose about as high as at Tomé, nearly fourteen feet, before they 
reached the shore. The little village of Dichato shared the gene- 
ral calamity; but standing rather higher, and more distant from 
the sea than Taleahuano, it escaped the ravages of the sea. 

Maule—The force and height of the waves must have been 
considerably diminished at the mouth of the Maule. No particular 
effect had been noticed at the time, nor were there any marks upon 
the shore by which the height of the wave could be afterwards 
ascertained. 

‘That the sea should not there have occupied attention is not 
surprising, when one considers the locality of La Constituciou,”” 
as the town and port are called. On level low land, at the south 
side of the river, is the town, Between the town and the sea is 
high land, and a distance of about a mile. ‘The river winds round 
the northem promontory of the high land, and then fights its way 
to sea over a bar on which there are always breakers. 

Without going half a mile, and up the hill, the sea cannot be 









































seen, There are no houses on the sea-shore. Naturally, then, 
for somne time afier the town was ruined by the cartlquake, the 
inhabitants would be engaged in saving and sheltering their pro- 


perty, rather than looking at the sea. I could not ascertain whether 
the river had risen or not, A vessel lying close under the pro- 
montory mentioned above, was obliged to move as quickly as 
possible when the shocks began, so serious was the shower of 
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Northern Chile and Peru are well known, but I have not met 
with an explanation of the fact, that no rain falls in Lower Peru. 
Is not the south-east trade-wind deprived of its moisture, 
partly checked, by the Andes, before it reaches the low regions 

at their western base? "That wind is perennial 

= The Galapagos Islands are all volcanic, of comparatively recent 
formation, ‘Their lavas seem to be very durable. Vegetation 
makes sinall progress. On five islands there are fertile spots ; at 
one of which, Charles Island, a small colony has lately been e- 
tablished by the government of Guayaquil. 

‘There are six principal and seven small islauds, The largest 
is sixty mites in length, and about fifteen broad, ‘The highest part 
is 4000 feet above the sea. At first landing upon their shores, 
black, dismal-looking heaps of broken lava everywhere meet the 
eye. Lunumerable crabs, hideous iguanas (or rather large lizards), 
and great elephant tortoises startle and surprise. ‘These two 
latter teptiles are peculiar to the Galapagos. ‘The name itself. is 
Spanish for land tortoises. ‘These animals grow to a great size, 
—to several hundred pounds in weight. ‘Their feet are then like 
those of a small clephant. Few reptiles are uglier thau those 
black lizards. ‘They are about three feet in length, ‘Their g 
mouth has a pouch hanging under it. A spiny sort of mane is 
on the neck and back. ‘They have long claws and tail, and ure of 
a dirty black colour. ‘They swim with ease and swiftness, using 
their tails only. 

A little way inland, on the windward side of the island, there i 
much underwood and some crooked trees nearly two feet in 
diameter. How they are able to penetrate, or derive nourishment 
from, the hard lava, is perplexing. 

A shell is common on these shores, which reminds one of the 
purple murex. The fish emits a strong dycing liquid of a similar 
colon 

‘The little colony is established on Charles Island, in a plain 
about 1000 feet ubove the sca. To go there, we ascended 
gradually from the shore till we reached the edge of the rocky 
height which limited our view. Surprisingly sudden was then the 
change. Heated and tired by a dusty up-hill walk, through sun- 
dried trees and over rugged’ lava, our bodies were at once re- 
freshed by a cool breeze, while our eyes enjoyed an unexpected 
view of u fertile and cultivated plain, “Surrounded by tropical ve- 
n, by bananas, sugar-caues, sweet potatoes, and Indian 
1 luxuriantly flourishing, it was hard to believe that land so 
and apparently so useless as that we had just passed, 
could be so close to such rich fertl 

Ina small cave near the top of this island an old sailor lived 
many years, He had been unfortunate, and was tired of the 
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Chile and Peru led me to seek for proofs of the causes being such 
as [ then suspected. But there is at times another kind of “rollers,” 
which are perhaps caused by an earthquake. 

‘Tides, dip, intensity and variation, temperature of air and water, 
pressure of the atmosphere, and some other matters, have been 
regularly observed ; but time will not allow of my now making 
au abstract of the results. 

Tt may appear presumption in a plain sailor attempting to offer 
an idea or two on the difficult subject of “ Tides ;” yet, with the 
utmost deference to those who are competent to reason upon the 
subject, [ will venture to ask whether the supposition of Atlantic 
tides being principally caused by a great tide-wave coming from 
the Southern Ocean, is not a little difficult to reconcile with the 
facts that there is very little tide upon the coasts of Brazil, Aycen- 
jon, and Guinea, and that, in the mouth of the great river Plata, 
there is little or no tide? 

Can each ocean have its own tides, though affecting, and being 
affected by, the neighbouring waters ? 

Can the mass of an ocean have a tendency to move westward as 
well as upward, after and towards the moon as she pasyes? If so, 
aficr the moon has passed, will not the mass of that ocean have an 
easterly inclination, to regain that equilibrium (with respect to the 
earth alone) from which the moon disturbed it? (Sun's action 
not here considered.) 

In regaining its equilibrium, would not its own momentum carry 
it too far eastward and would wot the man’s econ be ‘equis 
approaching ? 

‘Can one part of an ocean have a westward tendency, while an- 
other part, which is wider or narrower from east to west, has an 
eastward libration? If so, many difficulties would vanish : among 
them, those which were first mentioned, and those perplexing ano- 
malies on the south coast of New Holland, 

















This sketch has been very hastily written, since the Beagle's 
arrival in England, and is therefore far inferior to the writer's 
wishes, 


Annexed, are a few positions, of which the longitudes are sup- 


posed to be relatively right, and some notes, showing upon what the 
chronometric measurements depend. 
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‘Measuring Eastward from Bahia gives the following results:— 
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By tho Beagle'schronometers the meridian distances between Falmouth and Greenwich 
‘re nearly a fllowe:— 
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Hope and Cape Horn appear to be ascertained to less than three 
seconds of time. ‘Those of Valparaiso and Callao agree with the 
results of the best observations, calculated by Professor Oltmanns. 
That of Otaheite (or Tabiti) accords with the position assigned by 
Captain Cook and Mr. Wales. Our longitude of New land 
agrees exactly with that of M. Duperrey, of the Coquille. 

From Sydney to King George's Sound the Beagle corroborates 
the determination of Flinders; and from the Mauritius to the 
Cape of Good Hope, the astronomical difference of longitude, and 
Captain Owen’s meridian distance, are in exact accordance with 
‘our measurements. How, and where, has au error of thirty-three 
seconds been caused? The computations have all been examined 
and agait ‘The usual rates of the chrono- 
heir daily comparisons, would detect any sudden 
error or change. 


















Remarks on Chronometers. 


During cight years’ observation of the movements of a large 
number of chronometers, I have become gradually convinced that 
the ordinary motions of « ship, such as pitching and rolling mo- 
derately, do uot affect tolerably good chronometers which are 
fixed in one place, and are defended from vibration and concussion. 

Frequently employing chronometers in boats and in very small 
vessels has strengthened my conviction that temperature is the 
chief, if uot the only, cause (generally speaking) of marked 

ges of rate. 
The balances of but few watches are so well compensated as to 
bbe proof against a fong continuance of higher or lower temperature. 

It often happens that the air in port, or near the land, is at a 
temperature very different from that over the open sea in the vici- 
nity. Hence the différence sometimes found between harbour and 
sea rates. 

‘The change so frequently noticed to take place in the rates of 
chronometers moved from the shore to the ship, and the reverse, 
are well knowu to be partly caused by change of temperature and 
partly by change of situation. 

T have never found chronometers go better than when the boxes 
were bedded in sawdust, and the watclies moving freely in well- 
oiled jimbals. 

Suspending them in cots not only alters their rate, but makes 
them go less regularly. 

When fixed to a solid substance, they feel the vibrations caused 
by people running on the decks, by shocks, or by chain-cables 
running out. 
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XVIEL—Notice a Visit to the Himmdleh Mountains and 
Tetra Bue Kashmirs fn 1835, Conymunicated by Baron 


[Banox Hiigel, of Vienna, well known as an eminent naturalist, 
just returned to this country, after an absence from Europe 
‘of six years, chiefly spent in India, has communicated the follow 
jing necount of a journey from the iver Sule at Belaspdr, through 

lower range of the Himmdleh to Kashuiy, from thence to 
part of the Tibet Panjébil, then to the Attock and back 
Panjab to Lud’ yu recroning the Suse es i accompa 

ee ee route during his five years’ 


slight extract is subjoined,] 

St min nM, LOR ved ts of Greece, Cypros, Lae 
os iro, and marys te to the cone 
fay aceon ite: Milt to Ghined’s crossed so, Ocatte 
een in the steamer for Bombay, where E arrived. in the 
of 1832. In India I visited Puna, ‘Aurangabad, Ellora, ate 
Goa, Darwar, Bellari, Bangalore, Set 
ies, Kochi, Cape Komorin, Palasncotta, and by 
to pean ‘in Ceylon. io Lslund I visited both the east 

the highest race iradallegalla, near Nur Ellia, and 
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the little-known interior and the stapendons monuments'of the reiigiocmam 
of Baudba, Returning to the coast of Coromandel, I reached Macrame 
in September, 1833, where I embarked in his Britannic Majesty's shiz 
Alligator, Captain Lambert, and visited the Easter Islands, them 
Friendly and Society Islands, Singhapdr, Sumatra, and Java; Swan 
River, KingGeorge’s Sound, and Sydney, in Austratia; Van Die—- 
men's Land, New Zealand, and Norfolk Island, Manila, and reached== 
Canton in the beginning of 1835. Thence to Madras and Calcutta: 
by steam to Benares, Lucknau, Allahabad, Agra, Bhurtpér, Delhi 
thence to Masauri and Simlah ; and after a stay of three months itm 
the British Himméleh, I crossed the Sutle} at Bilaspdr, to Kashmir— 
Attock ; recrossed the Sutlej at Lud’yana, returned to Delhi; thencemm 
to Ajmeer, Chittoor, Udipoor, Mount Aboo, Almedabad, Surat, anc—il 
reached Bombay in May, 1836.” 











The highest chain of the Himméle, after the river Sutlej 
hhas crossed it, changes its direction more to the north, and detach- 
ing {rom its main body several isolated masses, follows this di- 
rection to 73° 30' E. longitude, where in latitude 35° N. it takes 
at once a westerly direction. Soon after the Sutlej is passed, 
the traveller has no more before his eye, from elevated spots, the 
endless lines of ridges with their white peaks, which is the pecu- 
liar character of the highest chain of the Himmaleh, seen from 
Masstiri and Simlah; but only detached mountains, covered with 
snow, partly intersected with lower ranges and deep ravines, 
fome at a great distance one from another, with valleys between 
r 











Those detached mountains appear from the plains of the Pan- 
jab as one uninterrupted chain, ‘The largest of them, the Mori 
Range, which begins to the north of Belasptir; its highest poiut 
appears to be the Mony Mas Kidar: this bears N.E. from 
‘Nadaun, where it is called ‘champr. Seen from Kablf, Mondo- 
bri Katiba (Mondobri mountain) appears to be the highest. ‘The 
‘Moni Range is divided into three groups of mountains, the highest 
points of which are called Mondobri Katiba, Gaurazig, and 
Mmy Mais Kidur; these bear from Kabli, N. 30° E., N. 70° E., and 
N. 60° E.; the first is the nearest. ‘The Mori range is entirely un- 
comected with the highest chain of the Himméleh, and about thirty- 
five miles in lengthfrom §.E. to N.W. ; it terminates abruptly due 
E.from NGrpGr. It is composed of several more or less rounded 
peaks to the S.E., and forms at last a long straight line of the same 
height covered with snow in its ravines. Below them, towards 
the S.W., is a plain or large valley called Zamber Kidar, over- 
grown with jungle and without cultivation, 

‘The next are the Santch Mountains, much bigher than the Mori 
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5. Maredwaderan Malik, The samo Panjahl to Ladak. This 
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“i Si Pass to Pronch, over the plain of ‘Lasse, 
7 twenty-aix miles to the highest point. 
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1, Boramolla Pass, by Canhorn, to Prunch, fifty-two miles to 
. slvamale Pas by Mozufferabad, the ‘ehikri of oldy/ta, 


Ae geet asses to Prunch are of a very recent date, and for this 
fallikexist, It is the same Barnmul NOW 
pass being made by the Pataus eighty years ago; which 
to throw some doubt on Acber's oe the valley from 
direction. He found, at all events, the di Sepatin 
that be thought it unnecessary to appoint a Mallik,® 
of Kashmfe go over the highest mere ye 
aieeplon ‘the Baramulla, or Western Puss, which follows 
The course of the Jhylum. It is ther extinordinary that this 
tiver comes from a ae ‘of the valley where no anowy ranges 
exist, and runs in the direction where they rise without termination: 
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fourth of the former number by death and emigration: many 
villages are entirely deserted. Chirar Town contains now 2000 
bouses, and only 150 inhabitants ! 

Revenue.—Last year very nearly nothing, Ranjit Singh wishing 
that the country should recover: this year (1836) he asks twenty- 
three lakhs from the Governor Moban Singh, which the country 
igration has brought to the Panjéb and 
Hindustén many shawl manufacturers ; and Kashinfr will, most 
likely, never yield again what it did a few years ago. Nrpur, 
Lud’yana, and many other places can bring to the market shawls 
cheaper than Kashm{r, where every article of food is dearer than 
in the Panjab and Hindustén, 

Wailer Lake is nearly thirty miles from east to west. 

Brahmans, the only HindGs in Kashmir, 25,000 in 2000 
families ; they are Vishnuvaites and Sivaites, divided into three 
ns, who all, intermarry. ‘They are darker than the other in- 
habitants, owing to a colony sent for from the Dekhan about 800 
years ago, after the aboriginal Brahman race was neatly extin- 
guished by the persecution of the Mubammedans. 

‘There is not in the valley the slightest appearance of its having 
been drained : the pass through which the Jhylum found its way is 
cone of the most beautiful in the world ; its bed, from 1000 to 
1500 feet deep. I do not believe more in the traditions of the 
Kashmfrian Brahmans than in the Tables of Manethon. 
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1.—Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, and on the Site of 
“eetugaaty with Journal of a Voyage down the 
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Or the numerous MSS. left by the highly-gifted and intelligent 
individual whove too carly death every friend of pene Titerature 
and geographical ear pall Migloey foe eee estae 
higher interest than the subject of the work Teed Meas 
scribes & country almost unknown to Europeans, and one which, 
were we well inted with it, would throw great light on 
ancient as well as modern geography. Who can read of Nineveh, 
| of Arbela, and of Koordistan the country of the Carduehii, with 
out recalling the Assyrian monarch—the haughty conqueror of 
Darius—the retreat of Xenophon and his brave ten thousand— 
ee striking events of which these spots were ance the scene of _ 
action 

‘But our task is with the more modem territory of hedinhe on 
and seldom has it fallen to our lot to peruse a more accurate an 
Pacis sora ° of a little-known count lated with all the 

nd devoid of any high colouring or 

yacus iit Real et Which too often are used but to varnish over 
the absence of real information, 

Mr. Wea ‘was for twelve years British Resident at Benin 
whiere he occupied the leisure hours he enjoyed from his public 

ry, and for » geographical 


te sae th if hin health requiring chi Sonar 
1 the state of hix health requirin, aries! 
into Koorditan. He afterwards went to Shirant, 
polis, the tomb of Cy Baeek rtorrenna 
of antiquity in that neighbourhood, ile at Shirauz, the 
cholera morbus appeared in the city, to which disease Mr, Rich foll a 
on the Sth of October, 1821. 
BeOeiteacsams.t which we pi 
necewsnry to say much: they 5 
of on eminent man in w = ae ap eehe- 
called, in spite of the acattered notices to be in the journals of 
travellers who passed casually and hastily through different parts of it, 
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fn cut, cleaned, and loft to dry. A year of two after, atthe time 
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‘the valley on the west and on the south, do not 
Alto Primiero, on the south-west attains a con: 
vale is watered by the Rio del Voleai 
bank of which the town is built. ‘This river rises in the Andes, flows 
round the base of the volcan, passing between it and the Montes Char- 
cani, and then enters the level ground of the Its banks are 
very steep, and covered with luxuriant vegetation. Two leagues 
below the town it is joined by the Rio de Socovaya, and hence is called 
the Rio de Arequipa. 

“Though this valley is very fertile, it offers little variety to the 
eye of the traveller, there being few trees, and the surrounding 
mountains scantily covered with vegetation.” 

Dr. Meyen attempted to ascend the voleano of Arequipa, b 
did not attain its summit, being seized by the sorocko. On quitting 
Arequipa he went over a rather desert country, till he passed the 
Rio de Arequipa, which flows through a wide, fertile valley, thence 
over the ridge called Alto Primiero, 1000 feet above the plain. 
Except some species of cactus, no plants are found on these 
heights, Immediately beyond he crossed another ridge, called Alto 
Segundo—no plant, no insect, no bird was to be seen. A third 
mountain-ridge succeeds of a similar description, named Cuesta de 
Hedrachilar ; three hours hence he reached Tambo, 2842 feet 
above the sea, and where there is a spring and some gold mines : 
thence he entered on the Pampa Grande, a level plain covered 
with sand, without any rock, water, oF trace of vegetation, 

‘This desert, which may have an elevation of about 2000 feet 
above the sea, extends westward to the chain of hills which skirt 
the shores of the Pacific; its surface offers a very remarkable ap- 
pearante. 

“Everywhere the sand is formed into waves representing the 
figure of a scythe, its concave side lying to the north by west. ‘Their 
extremities from 20 to 70 paces distant from each other, and the 
height of the hillocks varying hetween 7 and 15 feet, On the convex 
side the descent is very gentle, but on the concave, or interior side, 
these hillocks rise at an angle of 75° or 80°. The surface of the 
exterior side is not smooth, but a little undulatir ‘The distances at 
which these sand-hills stand from one another differ ; sometimes two 
or three of them are so close, that their points are united together. 
In the middle of the Pampa there is a space from 100 to 200 yards 
wide, where the concave side by degrees turns towards the west, till 
it faces due west; but alittle farther on they return to the former 
position of N. by W.” 

Dr. Meyen is somewhat puzzled how to explain the formation 
of these sand-hills aud thinks they are not met with in any other 
part of the globe. But L. Pottinger found a very similar kind of 
sand-hills, covering a considerable portion of the great desert of 
Beloochistan. 
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acended on its sides to 8558 feet above the sea; the saliz arctica 
was frequent at 5522 feet, and mountain-asp was found as high as 
9094 feet. He determines the geographical position of the sum- 
mit to be in lat. 56° 4', and long. 160° 52’ E. ‘The third volcano 
Visited by Mr. Erman wes ‘Tolbdtsinak, which rvs only to 8946 
feet. 

‘The personal narrative of this journey is filled with geographical 
detail on the country between Berlin and St. Petersburg, and 
thence to Tobolsk, as also from ‘Tobolsk to the mouth of the 
river Obi. Though these details are sometimes very minute, they 
are far from being divested of interest. We omit them, and, 
reluctantly, his observations on the water-conmunication exi 
in the interior of Russia—on the mines of the Uralian mountains, 
and the hydrography of the river Wolga and its affluents. Still 
more we regret that we have not space or leisure to insert a tran- 
lation of the accounts he obtained at ‘Tobolsk, respecting the 
country which is known under tke name of the Steppe of the 
Khirghis, and through which, as it appears, there exists a regular 
commercial intercourse between Tobolsk and the town of ‘Tash- 
kend in the khanat of Khokan. As this country is nearly unknown 
to geographers, we desire to direct attention to the valuable in- 
formation contained in these volumes. 
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we val Mose nbetairs oing with a termination equally fortunate 


Ata A ea ate of the Memb Members of the Association, held 
ont ‘Town on th Sf March, 1890, Sir Jobn Herschel fn’ the 
ie Searreaievl ‘unanimously, — 
“ That the only fortegrtene which can bo rendered to Dr. 
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1L.—Natice of jac bee Chronometric Expedition af Lieutonant-Ge- 
noral Schubert, executed in 1833, to determine the Longitude of 
Me most matt portant Points on the Coast of the Balti. Come 
coal ded Ky Beriea Mem, Ac, Scien, St, Petersburg, 

Cor. Mem. R,G.S. of London. 





‘were placed at the disposal of Licute 
tee des Spek de Cartes de I’ Etat-Maj 
the purpose of visiting, during the summer of ese ty ‘most im- 
tant points of the Baltic, and of determi 
hat a reat suimber of pointe might be vs snap eed 
period ol northern summer, observers were pay - wo 
‘the various ahi to determine the time, by — of Eset = 
other instruments, which give the time with great eis 
these means, General Schubert had onl, elites stop at 
point the time necessary to compare the chronometers with the 
astronomical clock there established, of which the rate was 
exactly known by se and es observations, avid was 
to wait for fine weather at each plice. 
way thus enabled, in one summer, 10 ‘make the cireuit tree 
times of all there points. 
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“Fatien | tebemeshe 
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Altona, Meridian Cirle ad ad aston | 039 4b-co0 | Fse ato | 0 5, 
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‘The Nor. Tuwer of the}) sq 52 5-88 | 0 42 44-798 | 10 41 11-97 
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bottom, and they rise, banging with them, ax we have said, such 
gravel and stones as we find attached to them ; whence we may 
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IV.—On the Country around Port Philip, South Austratia. By 
J, HL, Wedge, Esq. Communicated from the Colonial Oftice, 


Mx. Wedge tanded at Port Philip on the 7k At » 1835, at 

the encampment of the party left for tke purpose ‘malniaiug 

the intercourse with the aborigines of that part of ae 

tralia. He found several families of natives residing with the whi 

Bienen ee a) creas 
the former party, after havin 

years of his life with the he Mf this ee marrative 
‘We mubjoin the following bri ee 

Jey was born in Cheshire, and having entered the army, 

‘wns, after two or three years’ service, transported for life, haying, 

with six others, tumed out to shoot the Duke of Kentat Gibraltar, 








to form an estublishiment at that place, He 
a4 & stone-mayou (his former trade) in eructing a but 
reception of Government stores. A short time previous to the 
abandonment of the settlement by Colonel Collins, he absconded 


He arrived at Port Philip in 1802, with a detachment of 7 
ing. for the 


with two other men, named Marinon and Pye: the latter left his 


companions before they reached the river at the northern extremity 


‘of the Port, exhausted with want of food and other privations., 


Maron remained with Buckley till they had wandered nearly 
round the Port, but left him somewhere on Tndented Head, with 
‘the intention of yeturning to the establishment; but neither he nor 
Pye wore ever hoard of afterwards, Buckloy. thus alone, con 
tinued his wanderings along the beach, and completed the circuit 
ofthe Port, fle afterwards proceeded ‘a considerable distance 
along the coast, towards Cape Ouway ; he, however, at last became 
weary of sucha lonely and precarious existence, and determined on. 
returning. Soon after he had reached, onhis way back, the neigh 
bourhood of Indented Head, he fell in with the family of natives 
with which he continued to live till the 12th July, 1835, the day on 
which he joined the party left by Mr, Batman. , 
His memory fails him as to dates, but he supposes his falling in 
natives to have occurred about twelve months after his 
leaving the establishment. The natives ceceived him with great 
kindness ; he soon attached himself to the chief, named Nullaboing,, 
and accompanied him in all his wanderings. From the time of his 
ing abandoned by bis companions, till his final return to the 
estublishment, a period of thirty-three years, he had not seen a 
white man. For the first few years, his mind and time were fully 
occupied in guarding against the treachery of strange Indians, 
and in procuring food 5 he however soon acquired # perfect know= 
ledge of the language, adopted the native habits, and became quite 
as one of the community. The natives gave his a wife, but dise 
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[present at the settlement formed by the gentlemen who have ase 
sociated to form a new col tne mayo te fay 





rag it at onee more himself yt 
again within the pale of civilized society. ! 

‘The natives, as before stated, are cuunibals, but they do not 
indulge in this horrible propensity exceptin times of war, when the 
bodies of those who are killed are roasted and eaten, ‘They make 
‘no secret of this barbarous custom, but speak of it ms a matter of 
course; and coolly deseribe their manner of preparing the eet] 
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‘On approaching the const to the southward, the country 
Halls becorses incre thickly timbered, and fret of the cil 
hot 40 good. ‘Lhe coast hence trends neatly south-west to Cape 
‘Ouway, the country being hilly, and thiekly wooded ; and, from. 
its appearance, [should not deem it ft for agricultural purposes, 

sh it mot Tas happens that very erroncous ideas are 
forma by judging of the nature of « country by distant observa 

jos. 


Near the northern extremity of the Port, and nbout three or 
four miles from it, two rivers ‘a junetion,—the one 
from the north, and the other from the eastward ; and their uni 
waters are discharged into the Port together, Both these rivers 
ate naviguble for vessels of about sixty tons, (or five or six milex 
above the junction, ‘There isa bar at the mouth of these rivers, 
which proctudes large vessels from entering; but up to the bar 
Yessels of the largest burthen ean approach, and find secure an- 

‘The country between these rivers, extending to the north 
forty or fifty miles, and to the east about five miles, tom 
tier of Western Port in 
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into the Port, aud in the second a considerable deal higher up, at 
‘the foot of the range of hills which bound the plains on the north= 
‘west, About Station Mount (called by the natives Villamunata) 
the country is wooded, with this exception; and here and there 
along the shore of the Port, and along the course of the iver just 
mentioned, the plains are quite open, a4 much so ax the heathy of 
Cambridgeshire ; and 1 have no doubt they will become valuable 
alcep stations for breeding foeks. tis probable they are affected 
by the droughts in the dey summers : but there iw no country wills 
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